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X-UNITED States Senator ‘ Tom” 

Carter of Montana has the type of 

face that, decorated as it is by a 
neatly trimmed white chin whisker, suggests 
the typical gentleman farmer as_ seen 
in the cartoons of the comic paper. 
The Senator was coming out of the 
Waldorf-Astoria the other morning with 
an old travel-battered handbag in _ his 
hand. As he reached tne sidewalk a rather 
ordinary looking young fellow came up to 
him and said: 

** Excuse me, but are you 
of Atlanta?” 

Mr. Carter looked at him for a moment in 
an effort to discern whether the fellow 
was in earnest or whether this was really 
the introductory part of the old confidence 
game. Finally he decided it was the latter, 
and he said softly to the questioner: 

“No, Bub, you didn't come any way near 
it. My name is Vidocq. I belong to the Gov- 
ernment Secret Service, and I am the orig- 
inal Old Sleuth.” 

It didn’t take the young man long to 
get out of sight around thé corner, 
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John Drew, just back from London, 
walked down the aisle of Hammerstein's 
roof garden the other night when the per- 
formance was half over. His presence 
caused a sensation among the young men 
present when it was discovered that the 
actor had returned to the habit of partirig 
his hair in the middle of his head and 
brushing it back boldly i:om his forehead 
in a style quite unlike any Mr. Drew has 
yet affected in the arranging of his coif- 
fure. It is two sears or more since Mr. 
Drew began parting his hair on the side. 
Immediately the vogue spread among the 
young men of tune city and country, much 
to the dislike of their sweethearts and 
wives. Mr. Drew brought that style from 
London. Said one young lady remarking 
the change: 

“Mr. Drew must have received an endless 
chain request from the women of the coun- 


try.” 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie on his last trip 
to Europe encountered a humorous little in- 
cident on his voyage out. The morning of 
the second day he found himself in the vi- 
cinity of a miss who had previously in- 
formed him she was from the West and was 
making her first trip abroad, and who had 
evidently not availed herself of the register 
inspection privileges so dear to the hearts 
of old travelers. A little volume of his own 
* Under the Trees" lay in her lap. 

“Oh, have you read this?” she began 
rapturously and without waiting for reply, 
“he is my ideal—Mr. Mabie. I read every- 
thing he writes—I've never heard him speak 
or even seen his picture, but I feel sure I 
know just what he looks like—he’s tall and 
slender, with square shoulders and a mass 
of iron-gray hair, and he has great dark, 
shadowy eyes,”’ (the speaker, of course, was 
fair to colorlessness.) ‘‘ He must be, you 
know, to write like this—”’ 

At this point Mrs. Bolton Hall stopped to 
introduce Dr. Mabie to the friend with 
whom she was walking, and in this merci- 
ful interlude the little schoolgirl disap- 
peared. 

“When it is a matter of ideals,” mused 
Mr, Mabie, whose appearance is the reverse 
fm every detail of the little enthusiast's 
portrayal, “‘I believe I'd rather the shat- 
tered than the shatterer be, to paraphrase 
_Grant Allen—anyhow in this instance.” 
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When Councilman Joseph Cassidy be- 
eame a member of the Municipal Assembly 
he wore ultra-fashionable clothes, and it 
was his delight to appear on a Summer 
Gay in a long Prince Albert coat of very 
light material and color with a light high 
hat of a size to make the end man .in a 
minstrel show jealous. The first event 
which led Councilman Cassidy to forsake 
ultra-fashionable garments happened on a 
train bound for Manhattan Beach. As he 
was striding toward the door of the car the 
conductor shouted out: 

“Kings Highway.” 

“And there goes the King,” shouted a 
crowd of bookmakers bound for the race- 
track. Councilman Cassidy, muscular and 
powerful, thought of resenting the insult, 
but didn't. 

In telling the story to Councilman 
O'Grady, who is one of the fun-makers of 
the City Hall, the latter said: - 

“I suppose they would reverse the thing 
now that you have served in the Municipal 
Assembly and shout ‘There goes the high- 


Wayman.’ ” 


not Mr. Gray 
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It seems strange that among the multitudi- 
nous live stock brought over by the Sham- 
‘rock and Erin as mascots, a pig should not 
be included. Sir Thomas Lipton's first suc- 
cess was made by two of these animals. 
He owned a little grocer's store in Glas- 
gow, and one day the people of that staid 
ty were surprised to see two fat, white 
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hogs led through the streets, each decked 
with a big flag bearing the words, “ Lip- 
ton’s Orphans.”’ A Highland piper guided 
them, and eventually led them to Lipton’s 
store. This made his shop the talk of 
and Sir Thomas's good fortune 
dates from that happy advertisement. 
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John De Witt Warner Is an avowed advo 
cate of the “under dog’’ whenever that 
creature has the slightest claim to cham- 
“pionship. Insisting lately upon the accept- 
ance of his resignation as President of one 
of the numerous associations for the bet- 
terment of municipal life—‘‘and you've 
just accepted a similar position in that lit- 
tle mushroom society in the upper city 
that‘ll give you twice the work,’’ a mem- 
ber complained. 

“Well, what of that,’’ returned the broad- 
shouldered champion of aspiration. ‘* You 
and your cause have arrived, so to speak: - 
you've sufficient momentum already to ac- 
complish your end, I'd rather put my 
shoulder to some wheel that lags—in fact, 
the so-called ‘ hopeless’ always has a fasci- 
nation for me—"’ 

“ Ah,"’ sotto voce from another member. 
“Now we know why he voted for Bryan 
last Fall! ”’ 


“ Glesgie,”’ 
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““Joe’’ Weber of Weber & Fields has 
many funny tales of impressions gained on 
his recent European trip. One of these is 
of a visit to a beer garden in Germany on 
the banks of the Rhine. He ordered a glass 
‘of beer, and couldn't drink it because it 
was so warm, for Weber is used to the 
chilled beer of America. 

“Ugh!” said Mr. Weber with a disgusted 
expression on his countenance. “ Bring me 
some ice."’ 

*Ice?"’ inquired the waiter in surprise. 
“You must be mistaken.” 

“IT want a piece of ice," demanded Mr. 
Weber. 

The waiter departed, and when he re- 
turned brought with him a towel gathered 
together at the ends. This he set down ou 
the table carefully. He opened it slowly 
and cautiously, and finally displayed a 
piece of ice about as large as a two-carat 
diamond. Mr. Weber gazed at the in- 
finitesimal particle of congealed moisture 
and then remarked to the waiter: 

“You take that to the office and have it 
put in the safe. I want to take that back 
to New York and have it placed in a Tif- 
fany setting.”’ 

The waiter couldn't see where any joke 
came in. 
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Richard Croker'’s racing success at Folke- 
stone last week, with Reiff up, calls to mind 
an incident that took place in the Démo- 
cratic Club just before Mr. Croker sailed for 
England the last time. Men were standing 
about the rotunda, facing the Tiger above 
the door. They were speaking among them- 
selves of their various tastes in the choice 
of pets. One man was fond of dogs, another 
cared for carrier pigeons, still ‘another 
spoke of a pet monkey on which he lavished 
much attention. Suddenly one man turned 
to Mr. Croker and asked him what in- 
terested him in the way of pets. He an- 
swered shortly that nothing of the kind 
interested him. 

‘““What? Don’t you care for dogs?" said 
the man. 

“No,” said Croker. 

“Nor for birds?” 

* No.” 

** Well,’’ spoke up one of the group, “ you 
care for horses.”’ 

“ Oh!" said Croker, ‘‘ you can make them 


pay.” 
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The point of view which one expects to 
be peculiar to the man of figures was 
demonstrated in a small way recently by 
Henry Clews. He was about'to present to 
a young woman a copy of his last Wall 
Street book, when it occurred to him that 
he did not know her given name. 

“ What is your first name,”’ he asked as 
he was about to inscribe the book to her. 
Now, her name was not one to be expected 
of a hard-working woman—and she was a 
hard-working woman. She had borne the 
hardships of a highfalutin cognomen dur- 
ing many hardworking years. To her it 
had never sounded highfalutin because she 
had heard it from her babyhood. 

‘My name is Berenice," she said. The 
name does as well as another, for hers was 
just as bad. 

“ Heavens!” said Clews, ‘‘ Would you call 
yourself that if you had it to do over again? 
It’s of no use for you to work. You'll never 
make any money.” 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott recently telephoned 
across the city to have a suit case previous- 
ly left at his office, sent up to the West 
Forty-second Street Ferry to meet the train 
he intended to, take that afternoon to his 
home at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. The of- 
fice boy commissioned with the errand was 
somewhat verdant, and returned from the 
Grand Central Station with the information 


that he could met find the Doctor. Where- 
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upon a telegram was dispatched to Corn- 
wall; 

“Boy made blunder, L— (a 
bring case by late train.” 

When the dispatch reached its 
tion it read (whether the ignorance 
humorous intent on the operator’s part is 
unknown,) *“* Boy made thunder. Lightning 
will bring case by late train.” 
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A striking illustration of how easy it is for 
people prominent in the public eye to cross 
the Atlantic on a modern liner and never 
know of other's presence until in- 
formed of the fact on their arrival in port, 
was disclosed when the North German 
Lloyd liner Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse ar- 
rived last Tuesday. Among the Kaiser's 
passengers were Mme. Helene Modjeska 
and Miss Maude Adams. Mme. Modjeska, 
when she disembarked, was asked by an 
inquisitive reporter what thought of 
Miss Adams, 

“Was she on board?" answered Mme. 
Modjeska. ** Really, I didn’t know it, and I 
would have liked much to have met 
her.”’ 
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John Arbuckle of ‘ floating hotel’ fame 
was importuned by a street mendicant the 
other day just as he was turning into his 
factory yard, at the foot of Jay Street, 
Brooklyn. 

“No, I won't give you a cent,” the bluff 
old man returned, ‘‘ but if you really < 
hungry, come along with me, and you shall 
have all you want.” 

Together they climbed to the office far 
out on the dock, and, crossing the building 
to the dining room at the extreme end— 
where Mr. Arbuckle and his office force 
take their midday meal, cooked by electrici- 
ty and served by a smiling Celestial—the 
supplicant was supplied with a hearty 
meal. As a matter of fact, however, he 
had already had enough to eat and drink 
to insure a stroke of apoplexy, and after 
tasting this and that, he gave up in des- 
pair, pleading sudden illness. 

“That's the usual way,"’ Mr. Arbuckle 
said, with a shake of his head. “I never 
pass by one who speaks to me on the street, 
and yet—will you belleve it?—in all these 
years I have never had the truth told me 


onee. 
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Dr. William Howe Tolman of this city, 
father of the ‘Get Together Clubs”’ now 
multiplying with such rapidity throughout 
the United States, was known in under- 
graduate days as ‘fhe’ Interrogation 
Point,’’ apropos of his temper of mind as 
well as his middle name. In the Grand 
Central Station last week the doctor en- 
countered a classmate from the Johns Hop- 
kins, McComas by name, familiarly known 
“Comma" in dormitory days, and as 
stout as the doctor is tall and 


as 
short and 
thin. 

“We're still in character,”’ he said, 
laughingly, referring to their relative 
height, “but I'd like to assume your role 
long enough to inquire what on earth a 
‘Get Together Club’ may be. Its advan- 
tages would depend somewhat on the state 
of the mercury, I should judge,’’ mopping 
his brow; ‘its name certainly doesn’t ap- 
peal to one in weather like this; but what 
is it, anyhow?”’ 

** Well,”’ returned the doctor, with a quiz- 
zical expression, ‘it's one of those things 
you. have to experience to appreciate. Our 
crest is an interrogatfen point rampant, 
and in policy—well—we're a cross between a 
question mark and a jellyfish." 
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Herman, Stump, ex-Commissioner of Im- 
migration and prospective United States 
Senator from Maryland, whose bachelor 
home is now in the little county town of 
Bel Air, Md., made a flying trip to this city 
last week on “ Street"’ business. Passing 
City Hall Park in a Broadway car, he 
momentarily intruded upon his seat mate 
in his endeavor to get a better view of the 
Nathan Hale Statue. 

“It's the calves of his legs,’ explained 
the little man, in apology, ‘‘and those 
ankles! If a man owned legs like those! '’ 
—with a deep sigh—‘‘it does one good to 
get a sight of them—I hope I didn't incom- 
mode you,” and the seat mate glancing 
from the bronze ideal to the Stump em- 
bodiment, smiled sympathetically and as- 
sured him he had not been inconvenienced 


in the least. 
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Oscar Hammerstein's musical talents 
have aided him greatly in the building of 
his various fortunes. This same talent, how- 
ever, according to a story which Mr, Ham- 
merstein often tells, was responsible for his 
leaving the parental roof in Germany and 
émbarking to America at the early age of 
fifteen. His father, Mr. Hammerstein says, 
was one of those men who believed that 
youth was equal to many tasks, and young 
Oscar was kept away from boyhood enjoy- 
ments learning to play the piano, the cor- 
net, the trombone, and the flute, all at the 
same time—the latter being his father’s 
favorite instrument, and on which he was 
an expert. It was after a lesson on the flute 
that his father told Oscar to adjourn to a 
dark room and repeat the instructions he 
had just given him, Oscar started to play, 
but after blowing a few notes his father 


‘rushed inte the room, impatient at his 


son's mistakes, grabbed the flute from his 
hands, and with it administered to Oscar a 
thrashing. That night when all was still in 
the house, young Oscar arose and quietly 
dressed. Two months later he was stripping 
tobacco leaf down in Front Street. 
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Cardinal Gibbons is expected at South- 
ampton soon for a short stay. He is always 
made much of when he there. He 
likes entertainments, and invariably takes 
up his with the priest the 
parish. He eats a frugal midday meal, and 
when asked out to dinner the evening, 
seldom touches any of the viands or wines 
placed him. When he 
the rectory the very simplest of refections 
sometimes arranged for him. The 
man Catholic Church at Southampton 
almost a new institution, as it 
been built a few and it 
somewhat of a struggle for existence, 
the number of wealthy Roman Catholics is 
small. A fair has been recently given for 
it, however, which has been very successful, 
both worshippers and non-worshippers help- 
ing to contribute Cardinal has 
given it a and his visits have bene- 
fited it a great deal 
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resident 
making a tour 
lately in search of 
old volume not now to be had from 
trade proper. On lower Sixth Avenue she 
met a_ well-known illustrator in what 
proved to be a favorite haunt of his. 

*Yes,"" he said, “I love this place; it 
seems almost like the old store-—Bunner 
and I used to go there often—and, do you 
know, it 
der,"’ laying his hand affectionately on the 
well-worn treads, ‘“‘that he wrote those 
verses, ‘Oh, for you that I never knew ’— 
you remember? It was only a little while 
before his death that we talked over a story 
he wanted me to illustrate, in which the 
plot was to turn on the sale and subse- 
quent separation of an old library and the 
final reunion of this leather-backed family 
in a ‘second-hand ' shop like this. The love 
story of a bibliomaniac ran through it, as 
well as that of two little brown-coyered 
volumes that had always stood side by side 
on the shelf. And he was just the one who 
could write such a story—poor Bunner!”" 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor has adopted the 
fad of wearing very few, if any, jewels. 
All her gowns this Summer have been ex- 
tremely simple, almost to plainness. Last 
Winter, at the Opera, it was noticed that 
Mrs. Astor wore very few jewels. To a 
woman of her aristocratic type this is most 
becoming. She has already had several fol- 
lowers at Newport, and next Winter may 
see an era of elegant simplicity in feminine 
adornment. 
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lived one long 
laundry,’ said Mrs. Elihu Root, the wife 
of the Secretary of War, not long since, 
“and now I am a strong advoce-e of middie 
names.” 

The confusion in the family arisen 
from the fact that her husband's name is 
Elihu, and her children's names, Elihu, Ed- 
ward, and Edith, on each of whosc bewong- 
ings the initiais " EB. R.”” are to be fuund. 
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Those who know Richard Mansfield’s pe- 
cullarities are. acquainted with his keen 
desire that every little detail on the stage, 
especially as regards the “‘ supers,"’ shall be 
in harmony. On tour Mr. Mansfield is more 
at the mercy of the “‘ extra men," for com- 
panies on the road have to depend for 
‘supers’ largely on the resources of the 
town in which they appear. In a college 
town the poorer students act as supers, 
and from their number the entire ranks of 
the ‘“‘army'"’ and the.*‘ mob without’ are 
recruited. Last Winter Mr. Mansfield, in 
‘King Henry V.,"’ visited New Haven. All 
his supers, numbering several score, were 
Yale students, In the play there is a bat- 
tle scene, where the plumed knights rush 
into the hreach crying, “ For God, for coun- 
try, and King Hal."" One may imagine the 
awful shock to Mr. Mansfield's artistic 
sense when the two hundred knights yelled 
In mighty volume, “ For God, for country, 
and for Yale.” 
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The great curiosity of a great people was 
demonstrated one day last week on a cable 
car of the Eighth Avenue line. It was 
likewise demonstrated that the people who 
ride on the Eighth Avenue Road have a 
large creative ability. Given a cause, and 
behold the célebration that takes place. 

A very little man, grizzled and weather- 
beaten, entered the car carrying a dress- 
suit case. The case was battered and tanned 
and bore as many labels of foreign hos- 
telries as the surface of it would admit. He 
placed the case between his feet and looked 
out of the window. 

‘He's been traveling,” said a Bostonese- 
looking young woman. 

“ Pshaw!"’ said a pale-haired companion, 
“ He's just advertising all of those hotels." 
There we have the imagination of a Laf- 
cadio Herne. 

“No,” said the Bostonese young woman, 
“T'm sure he is a traveler; see how dis- 
tinguished looking he Is." 

“Why, he's just a little man," was the 
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a2 puck diel Wr the Soma ead, cade 
“He's just a Common or garden +e lacnoss 
and is putting on lugs. I'll bet he travels 
for a button house and has just come in.” 

At this crisis the distinguished looking 
little man got out with his dress-suit case. 
Every passenger in the car ‘ rubbered’ un- 
til he disappeared inside a saloon and be- 
came as other men. 

An unobtrusive fellow who had been 
reading a paper then leaned toward the 
man who had declared for the button house 
and said dreamily: ‘‘ Do you know who that 
man was? He knows more about your an- 
cestors than any other man dead or alive. 
He studied ’em in Africa and wrote about 
them. There's another fellow who studied 
*em, and he says they could talk.” 

“Oh,” said the Bostonese young girl who 
had been listening pop-eyedly, “he’s the 
gorilla man, Du Chaillu! ” 

And the unobstrusive man nodded. 
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H. A. Cushing, the able professor of 
history at Columbia University, is at times 
given to the use of very long and involved 
questions, At the recent Summer class he 
had occasion to ask one of the young ladies 
in attendance a rather lengthy question, 
which she failed to understand. She there- 
fore asked for an explanation, and the 
professor started off again. As he pro- 
gressed an occasional gleam of intelligence 
lit up the young lady’s face, but toward the 
end it was easy to see that she was not 
catching thé drift of the remarks. Picking 
up a book she pretended to take a note, 
and then laying the book carelessly on the 
desk of a friend stood at attention once 
more. The friend was seized with a violent 
attack of sneezing, and this ended matters 
for the time being. Across the book the 
young lady questioned had written in a 
bold, plain hand, the word “ help,” 
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Gov. Odell is fond of a good story, and 
does not withhold one even if the point of 
it is against himself. “Some years ago,” 
he said the other day, ‘“‘I was a candidate 
for a local office, and I did some can- 
vassing in a country town. One of the most 
influential Democrats there owned a barber 
shop, and I was advised to see him. I en- 
tered the shop, and while the knight of the 
razor was shaving me, I sounded him care- 
fully. But he soon told me that he could 
not support me. When I left the chair I re- 
marked that if he could not vote for me he 
had at least improved my appearance. 
‘Well, it don’t take much to do that,’ he 
answered.”’ 
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Sir Thomas Lipton's concern for reporters 
was noticeable when he arrived the other 
day. The first question he asked the re- 
porters who went on the vessel to see him 
was, ‘‘ Boys, have you had any dinner? I 
haven't had anything to eat since 1 o'clock, 
(it was then 6,) and I thought you might 
be hungry.”’ Sir Thomas said he wanted the 
reporters to come to him every time they 
wanted to know anything while he was 
here. ‘‘ Don't ask my secretaries anything, 
because I will not be responsible for what 
they say. Come to me every time, and then 
I will stand by what I say.”’ 
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Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske (then only 
Minnie Maddern) visited Chicago some fif- 
teen or more years ago unheralded and lit- 
tle known. She was graceful, and had red- 
gold hair that reminded one of the red 
Lord Chiltern. Few saw in her, however, 
the talent that later would aspire success- 
fully to ambitious and difficult réles. But 
she has one champion, though perhaps she 
doesn't know it to this day—a poor Irish 
reporter, one exiled to the stock yards for 
the greater part of each of his laborious 
days. 

“Mr. Hatton,’’ said he to the editor of 
the evening paper for which he wrote, “ let 
me give this little girl a good notice. She 
has genius, she will win in the end, but 
she needs a little lift.’ 

“All right,” replied the good-natured 
Frank Hatton, ‘‘ go ahead and praise your 
Indian treasure all you like.” 

The notice was written and published, and 
it was one of the most appreciative, intelli- 
gent tributes the actress ever received, Its 
effect also was potent. It pointed out the 
merits of its subject so clearly that the 
flippant remarks of more successful critics 
fell unheeded upon the ears of Chicago 
people. 
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Every now and then reports come from 
over the ocean as to the movements of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradley Martin. The English peo- 
ple regard them as the living exponents of 
money spending and lavish American hos- 
pitality. Just now, the United Kingdom is 
quite excited over the fact that Mrs. Brad- 
ley Martin has not only taken an enormous 
party, including Lord and Lady Craven, in 
a private train to Balmacaan, but that she 
has also hired half a hotel at Inverness to 
accommodate her friends who are to be 
present at the northern meeting. 
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Few young men of the opportunities of 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., would be willing 
to substitute a life of arduous duties in 
connection with a great modern university 
for the existence possible to him. Mr. 
Stokes, who has not yet turned ‘thirty, is 
the wonder of all New Haveners and of 
members of Yale University circles. The 
number of things that Mr. Stokes can do, 
and do well, are amazing. Besides being the 
assistant rector at St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, in New Haven, Mr. Stokes is sec- 
retary of Yale University, and one of the 
most potent forces in Yale. He is, besides, 
an enthusiastic golfer, and plays a first- 
class game, going through several rounds 
of match play at the last Connecticut State 


centennial in ‘October. } 
mencement he managed to secure enough 
subscriptions at the last moment to fill out 
the amount necessary for the erection of the 
néw Memorial Hall and Vestibule Building, 
making personal applications on the cam- 
pus among old grads, and securing the last 
$5,000 atthe telephone just before Presi- 
dent Hadley was to announce thé subscrip- 
tions at the Alumni dinner. Constant calls 
are made by the undergraduates on Mr, 
Stokes, and his influence is tremendous 
among: the students. Besides these activi- 
ties Mr, Stokes finds time to become in- 
terested in the city, and has served on the 
Committee for the Protection of the Elm 
Trees, He lives in a famous old house on 
Elm 8treet, opposite the green, which in 
Revolutionary times served as a hospital 
for the British when they invaded New 
Haven. 
© ¢ 

The other day two Oracles met and 
smiled in the good old way. Said one: “ I'm 
going to play ‘ the Henrietta’ next season.” 
“Ah!” said the other, “there is nothing 
like new plays. Where would I have been 
if I hadn’t stuck to ’em? I’m going to 
play, ‘ Rip Van Winkle’ next season ’’—and 
Robson and Jefferson parted smilingly. 
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Senator William Mason of Illinois was at- 
torney some years ago for James McGrath 
of the Chicago Post Office, a Grand Army 
Captain, who was injured by a street car. 
It took some considerable time to settle the 
suit that followed. Finally the car com- 
pany compromised by paying $2,000. .Mc- 
Grath indorsed the check and took it to 
Senator Mason telling him to take out his 
fee and give the cripple the balance. 

“That leg of yours will never get well, 
Captain?” inquired the Senator, indiffer- 
ently. 

“ No,” replied McGrath, 
for good, I suppose.’ 

“And $2,000 is a measly little bit of 
money for such a thing,”” mused the Sena- 
tor. Then he looked up suddenly and asked, 
‘Got a cigar?” 

The Captain had one and gave it to his 
lawyer. Senator Mason lighted it and be- 
gan to talk about Illinois affairs in gen- 
eral, 

“But, Senator,” interrupted McGrath, 
“how about your fee for your work for 
me?” 

“My fee?” said the Senator. ‘‘ Why, this 
cigar’s my fee.”’ 
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Sienkiewicz, the great Polish novelist, has 
decided not to write a play. This informa- 
tion was brought to America by Mme. 
Modjeska, who during her recent trip 
abroad had several talks with the distin- 
guished Pole. ‘“ Sienkiewicz,” said Mme. 
Modjeska, ‘‘ explained that he had found 
out that novel writing and play writing 
were two entirely different things, and as 
he had already made quite a success in 
the former line, he did not care to risk a 
possible failure in the latter.” 
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The death of the late ex-Collector of the 
Port Thomas Murphy has revived many 
reminiscences of his life and career. He was 
one of the original subscribers of $1,000 each 
to the erection of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
This was prior to 1858, and at that time 
there were few Catholics in the city 
wealthy enough to make contributions of 
that amount. In these . days large 
contributions are common. Thomas F. 
Ryan subscribed $250,000 toward the Rich- 
mond Cathedral, and the Kelly estate will 
probably spent $400,000 in building the Lady 
Chapel in connection with the cathedral. 
In those days, however, $1,000 meant a 
small fortune, and the increase in the size 
of sums subscribed evidences the pros- 
perity of the Irish Catholics. Thomas Mur- 
phy was generous and most hospitable. His 
dinners at hts residence in Thirty-eighth 
Street and Murray Hill were famous. At 
one of them—when strawberries were not 
cultivated to any extent for any but Sum- 
mer markets—he surprised his guests with 
strawberries in the Winter time. It was 
said that they cost $1 apiece, and there 
were half a dozen or more served to each 
diner. He is said to have provided a large 
fund to carry through an emergency in one 
Republican political campaign, for which 
he was never reimbursed. In spite of all the 
money he had at various times he died a 


r man. 
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A. B. Seamen of Denver, who is at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, is one of the men 
prominent in Colorado politics who took 
an active part in the campaign when 
“Bloody Bridles ’’ Waite was elected Gov- 
ernor. One day Waite made a white-hot 
threat to go and chastise Seamen for some 
fancied wrong. Waite had never seen Sea- 
men, and when the two men met a day or 
so after the threat by Waite, the matter 
was amicably adjusted. Seamen weighs 
about 280 pounds, and stands 6 feet high. 
Waite, who did not weigh over 160 pounds, 
said to one of his friends apologetically 
after seeing Seaman: “‘ A quarrel never does 
any good. It is always best to arbitrate.” 
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Col. Jones of the Aquarium was visiting 
ex-Senator David B. Hill at Normandie-by- 
the-Sea not long ago. When the shades of 
evening had fallen, a party had gathered 
round the sage of Wolfert’s Roost on the 
veranda. Some remark of a man named 
Brown in the party caused Senator Hill to 
make one of his typical caustic remarks 
about the Joneses, the Browns, and the 
Smiths. Jones waited till the laugh had 
subsided, and then said: 

** Senator, up in @ little place called Jones- 


“TIT am a cripple 


A. W. Pinero, the English playwright, it 
is said by those acquainted with his habits, 
when beginning the building of a play locks 
himself in his study, gives the key to his 
servant, and for a period, even though it 
is six months at a time, is never seen by 
even his closest friends, Though it carinot 
be said that he is imitating Pinero, Augus- 
tus Thomas also retires to some secludéd 
place when he wants to work, deciding on 
the locality only a few hours before he 
goes away. There he takes good care he will 
not meet any of his friends on the way to 
the railway station. He works hard for six 
months of the year, and spends the re- 
mainder of the year in or out of the city in 
travel and recreation, meanwhile manu- 
ae plots for the next season's plays. 
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“Joe” Cooper, an old Western mining 
snan, was in a party at Demonico’s, where 
they were talking about a recent pretty 
stiff poker game on a transatlantic liner. 
This prompted Mr. Cooper to say: “ The 
funniest poker game I ever saw was be- 
tween the late Senator Tabor of Denver, a 
mining promoter of the name of Fields, 
and a stranger to both, that was played on 
a snow-bound railroad train near Dillon, 
Col., in the Winter of 1890. We four were 
the only passengers in the only sleeper on 
the train. Fields proposed poker. I staid 
out. Tabor had two bars of gold worth per- 
haps $4,000 apiece, which he was bringing 
up from one of his, at that time, producing 
mines. Fields had a check book, and the 
stranger had some currency. The game be- 
gan with one of the $4,000 gold bars as a 
‘buck.’ It lasted eleven hours. Tabor had 
$11,000 worth of Fields’s checks besides his 
own gold bars, and the stranger was just 
$4 loser when the game ended. For taking 
good care of the players the porter received 
$50, They had only two decks of cards on 
the train, and I now have one of them.” 
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Capt. F. Norton Goddard, the young 
millionaire who is fighting the east side 
policy shops, has some odd experiences. 
They have been circulating a cartoon on 
the east side which represents Goddard 
wading in money and holding a typical 
east sider up to ridicule. The picture was 
made by a man whom the Captain be- 
friended when he was dispossessed after 
losing all his month’s earnings at policy. 
Capt. Goddard says: “ Charity is the most 
mysterious of all the virtues, judged by its 
results,"’ 
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At the recent quartvu-centennial banquet 
at Colorado Springs, the seat of honor next 
to Vice President Roosevelt was given to 
Thomas F. Walsh, to the exclusion of Sen- 
ator Teller, who has represented Colorado 
in the Senate ever since there was a Col- 
orado. This was a recognition of the fact 
that Mr. Walsh has an income of $10,000 
a day. Such an income places a golden halo 
around the head of its recipient which is 
enough to light up a whole banquet table. 
Mr. Walsh is the Irish miner who struck 
it rich at Ouray, down in the southwestern 
corner of Colorado. -After he made his 
strike he moved to Denver, Denver society 
was oblivious of his existence. Perfiaps the 
fact that a relative of the family kept a 
saloon in the disreputable district had 
something to do with that, and then the 
Walshes were offensively new. Mr. Walsh 
moved to Washington, got himself ap- 
pointed a Commissioner to the Paris Ex- 
position, chummed with King Leopold of 
Belgium, gave soirées, at one of which he 
paid Nordica $3,000 for one little song, and 
entertained the entire American colony. 
Probably no such sight was ever seen as 
Mr. Walsh's entertainments, when guests 
would pour in by hundreds, asking to have 
their host and hostess pointed out, as they 
had never seen them, and in many cases 
had never heard of them until they received 
their invitations. In all these gorgeous 
functions Mr. Walsh was distinctively the 
master of ceremonies, Mrs. Walsh being a 
singularly cold, indifferent woman, without 
the social instincts possessed by her hus- 
band. Having been accepted in the seats of 
the mighty, Mr. Walsh goes back to Col- 
orado and is placed in the shadow of the 
throne, Mr. Walsh depends unaffectedly 
and openly for his social progress upon his 
success as an entertainer. He refuses to 
give in charity or philanthropy, even to his 
church. He makes no secret of the fact, 
for this Irish miner who hobnobs with 
Kings is absolutely without affectation. 
The other day, when he was complimented 
on his toast at the banquet, he responded 
with a frank smile: 

“Glad you like it; the man who wrote 
it for me said it was all right, and I took 
his word for it.” 
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The latest about the naiveté of Oom Paul. 
A few years ago the French coleny in the 
Transvaal, on the occasion of the French 
national féte, on July 14, gave a grand ball 
at Johannesburg, which, after much per- 
suasion on the part of M. Aubert, the 
French Consul, President Kriiger, who 
hated social functions of all kinds, was 
induced to attend. Elaborate costumes had 
been donned by the ladies, all of whom 
were en grande décolleté, 

At the hour fixed President Kriiger ar- 
rived, accompanied by M. Aubert and a 
number of prominent Transvaalians. He 
preceded the party through the passage 
that led to the ballroom, and himself, with- 
out ceremony, opened the door. As he did 
so he turned very red, and stammering, 
“Ob, excuse me,’’ hastily closed the doo: 


Nothing Common for Her. 


LASHING with silk and satin and. 
sparkling with diamonds she swept 
into the broker’s office, a creature of 

fashion and society, patrician from the tip 
of her ostrich feather hat to the sole of her 
French heel. 

“Yd like to buy some stock,” she said 
Sweetly as the broker came forward. My 
husband, Mr, M—, is your customer—” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the broker, 
“what stock do you wish?” 

“Why, just stock,” she answered vaguely. 

“I know,” he responded patiently, “ but 
there are many stocks—”’ 

“Oh, are there? Of course,” she asked 
and answered in a breath. ‘‘ Why, let me 
see,” and she bit the end of her glove 
pensively. “I think it was some sort of 
metal.”" 

** Steel?” he ventured. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” she exclaimed delight- 
edly. ‘‘Get me some.” 

“Well, there is common and preferred, 
which do you wish? I should suggest the 
common.” 

“Mr. N—, the idea!” she burst forth 
angrily. “I have always been accuse 
tomed to the best and I still want it. I 
wish no common stock, and I am astene- 
ished that you should even hint at such an 
idea!”’ 

“ But—,”" he began helplessly. 

“TI want the very best stock there is. I 
don’t care what it costs, and if you care 
to insult me by offering to buy poor stock 
I shall go elsewhere. Common! ugh!” And 
in a fit.of virtuous indignation she blazed 
out of the office. 


A Jersey Coast Fad. 

The Pleasure Bay habit is a fad of the 
cottager and hotel guest on the Jersey 
coast. There is not a day that a number of 
parties do not drive or trolley over from 
the different resorts to Pleasure Bay for 
luncheon, dinner, or supper. The conse- 
quence is that the old restaurahts are taxed 
to their utmost capacity, and new ones are 
springing up, until quite a colony of eating- 
houses has been established. Some of the 
restaurants are very odd. Qne is over one 
hundred and fifty years old, and boasts 
great broad shingles on its roof fastened 
with hand-wrought nails. These have been 
taken away as souvenirs in such quantities 
by guests that a rule has been made and a 
notice printed forbidding them to carry the 
roof away, as they are doing piecemeal. 
At another place the proprietor has ar--: 
ranged any number of portable cabins in 
the grounds. These are made to accommo- 
date parties of from two to twenty-four. 
The proprietor always makes his appear- 
ance at the end of the meal to ask if the 
guests are satisfied, and to state that each 
party is in fits own house, and every one 
must make him or herself at home. At an- 
other sailboats are provided to bring the 
guests up and down from the trolley. All 
this goes into the daily routine of life along 
the Jersey coast. 


Hotels at Fashion’s Lounging Places. 


The invasion of the hotel in some of the 
cottage Summer communities is beginning 
to raise a storm of opposition. There is 
still a rumor that E. J. Berwind and other 
wealthy capitalists are contemplating the 
building of a modern hotel on the site of the 
burned Ocean House at Newport, but the 
Barbeys hold the site at a very high figure, 

Lenox is to have a new hotel, on a beauti- 
ful site overlooking the entire range of the 
Berkshires, but the Lenox people who are 
attached to Curtis's are not overjoyed at 
the prospect. 

Southampton is without a large hotel, and 
the residents have opposed any scheme to 
have one built. This Summer, however, 
may change their ideas, as much incon- 
venience has been suffered by the severity 
of the local prohibition law, which has ex- 
cluded the clubs from selling alcoholic bev- 
erages in any form. There seems to be a 
way by which a hotel could get around this 
enactment, and the Southampton people are 
even willing to allow their privacy to be in- 
vaded by the “tripper’ rather than go 
through such another drinkless Summer. 


Finding His Rating. 


It was on the beach at Southampton. A 
number of children were playing and dig- 
ging in the sand in charge of nurses and 
governesses. Tyo little fellows in immac- 
ulate white duck sailor suits had scraped 
up an acquaintance. Neither of them was 
much over three years old. 

“I live in New York,” said one, with 
somewhat of an air of superiority, ‘‘ and 
where do you live?” - 

The other chap looked him over for a 
moment and then retorted: “I lve at 
Tuxedo Park. How many horses does your 
father keep?" 

This last was a crusher, but it showed 
the spirit of the rising moneyed generation. 


Where They Come in Handy. 

‘I don’t think I should care to be seen 
in the New York streets wearing a pair 
of sandals such as are becoming popular 
in London now,” said a New Yorker, who 
has just returned from the British metropo- 


Ms, “but I have brought some sandals 
with me, and I am giad to have them. I 
wear them in the hotise, and find them as 
much superior to slippers as slippers are 
to patent leather shoes when you want to 
be comfortable,” : 





THE NEW YORK 


DARK HORSES, 
SOMBRE CARRIAGES, 


INCONSPICUOUS LIVERIES. 
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D. GRAND of the American Horse 
W. Exchange, when asked if the 

wealthy families of New York 
frequently changed their horses, replied: 
“Very frequently; otherwise we dealers 
would starve to death.’ Asked to state 
the favorite color of the horses in some 
of the principal private stables of New 
York notables, after referring to his books, 
this authority on the heavy harness horse 
said: 

“Chocolate chestnuts are the only ani- 
mals which Senator Clark drives in his 
four-in-hand, and William C. Whitney 
tools mothing but bays. 

“Mr. Belmont rides behind seal brown 
or very dark bays. 

“The Goulds favor brown horses, and 
while the Vanderbilts have no_ special 
color in horseflesh, they give the prefer- 
ence to bays, browns, dark chestnuts, and 
very quiet colors. x 

“Clarence Mackay buys chestnuts and 
cross-matched pairs of chestnuts and gray 
or gray and black. 

“Abram 8S. Hewitt drives blacks or very 
dark browns. 

“Dr. W. Seward Webb has no preference 
as to color, but wants hackney-bred horses, 
and breeds most of them himself at his 
stock farm in Shelburne. 

“There must be no white marks on any 
of the Astor horses, most of which are 
dark sea) browns, 

** Dapple gray is sometimes cross-matched 
with a chestnut in the carriage of Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, and J. Pierpont Morgan 
uses nothing but bay horses.”’ 

As to the carriages used by fashionable 
private families of New York and the color 
and style of the liveries worn by the serv- 
ents, Mr. Grand said: “ Gaudily painted 
vehicles und gorgeous liveries are a thing 
of the past, and to-day the private car- 
riages of the families of the best-known 
people in the social ifte of New York are 
painted in sombre hue, and the coachmen 
and footmen wear liveries equally incon- 
spicugus. I speak now more particularly 
of the liveries worn by the servants of 
wealthy New Yorkers like the Astors, the 
Vanderbilts, William C, Whitney, the Bel- 
monts, Stuyvesant Fish, the Goulds, Clar- 
ence Mackay, United States Senator W. 
A. Clark, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Walter 
Seward Webb, and others of ‘ the’ smart 
set.’ The prevailing colors of the liveries 
worn by the servants of these fortunate 
eitizens are decidedly dark, if not black. 
Claret and very dark blue or dark green 
are also in vogue. These sombre hues are 
however, enlivened by the false collars, 
waistcoats, stripes down the trousers, and 
the epaulets and aigulettes. Nearly all 
the families mentioned have their cloth 
made to order in the West of England, 
and we thus have the ‘Gould claret,’ the 
*Oelrichs green,’ the ‘Mackay blue,’ the 
* Belmont claret,’ and so on. 

“The style or shape of the various gar- 
ments of servants’ liveries are almost 
standard—that is, they are nearly all cut 
alike, and innovations are not countenanced. 
The silk hat of coachmen and footmen 
must not be too much on the ‘ bell’ shape; 
otherwise, it is considered ‘ sporty’ and not 
the thing. 

“Cockades are rarely seen, being very 
bad form, except in the case of Congress- 
men’s servants or those whose masters are 
attached to embassies or legations to for- 
eign countries. Congressman Belmont's 
coachmen, footmen, and grooms wear cock- 
ades, and they alone wear them at the 
present time. 

“There is no official ‘ Presidential’ liv- 
ery, as each incumbent retains his private 
colors, and that of President McKinley is 
singularly sombre and inconspicuous. 

“Coachmen wear high, standing linen 
collars, with rounded corners an inch apart. 
Gentlemen's servants do not wear whiskers 
or mustaches, being smooth shaven, by an 
unwritten law. The family butler, like his 
master, wears a plain black dress suit in 
the evening, but in the forenoon custom 
permits him to wear with his swallow- 
tailed coat a pair of dark gray striped trou- 
sers and a double-breasted, dark, fancy 
waistcoat, with a dark figure or spot. This 
latter attire he may conscientiously wear 
at breakfast and luncheon.” 

Here are some facts about the liveries of 
a few well-known people: Richard Croker 
and Andrew Freedman have adopted the 
same livery, consisting of a double-breasted 
frock overcoat, with black velvet collar, 
yellow false collar, black and yellow striped 
Waistcoats, and either buckskin breeches or 
black trousers with a yellow cord, accord- 
ing to the weather. The Croker livery is 
ornate with gold buttons bearing the mono- 
gram R. C. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s colors are blue 
“ and red, with silver crest buttons. For in- 
doors the servants wear a dark blue coat, 
plain red waistcoat, and blue trousers, with 
a red stripe or cord. Blue is worn by the 
stablemen. In the cold weather the coach- 
men and,footmen wear double-breasted 
overcoats, | with furs and trimmed with 
Persian lamP collars and cuffs. The coats 
have plain frogs and silver buttons. In mild 
weather the coat is blue, with a black velvet 
collar and a red false collar. The coats are 
very smart and cut short, the grooms wear- 
ing coats shorter than the coachmen. In 
the country the livery is of drab whipcord 
or tweed, the coat being a “cutaway” 
waistcoat, and breeches of the same mate- 
rial, and tan boxcloth leggins. 

The full-dress livery of W. Seward Webb 


“ 


is one of the most “stunning” in town. 
The black coat with gold lace covers a 
waistcoat of yellow plush and knee breeches 
of black plush with gold garters and 
buckles, stockings of yellow silk, with pat- 
ent leather pumps, fastened by golden 
buckles. For ordinary occasions the igdoor 
livery of Dr. Webb's servants consists of a 
regular black coatee with brass buttons, 
shoulder knots, a white duck waistcoat, 
with gold buttons and black trousers. In 
Winter the coachmen and footmen wear 
double-breasted frock overcoats of black 
box cloth, with velvet collars and brass 
buttons, and cut to show half of the boot 
top. Underneath the overcoat is a heavy, 
woolen-lined waistcoat with sleeves. Below 
this are white buckskin breeches and top 
boots, or, according to the occasion, long 
trousers. In the Summer Dr. Webb's men 
when in town wear single-breasted frock 
coats, breeches, and top boots. For the 
country they wear the regulation Bliss 
tweed or whipcord cutaway, with sleeved 
waistcoats, breeches, and lace shoes. Dr. 
Webb has a big stable at Shelburne, Vt., 
and at his town house he has thirty-five 
servants, 

As smart as any turn-out in. town is that 
of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs. The coachmen 
and footmen wear green coats with green 
velvet collars, green and yellow false col- 
lars, and waistcoats of green and yellow. 
They also wear white buckskins and stun- 
ning top boots. . 

The Vanderbilt servants are still liveried 
in black for the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
except the coachmen and footmen of young 
Cornelius, who are draped in claret colored 
coats, red and white striped waistcoats, 
claret trousers with a red cord or stripe, 
or,.in leu of these, white buckskin 
breeches. 

It is said that the Astors are the oldest 
family in the United States whose ser- 
vants wear livery. It is of green, red, black, 
and yellow. For functions the English 
“shad belly” coat is worn, It is trimmed 
with black braid, gold-crested buttons, and 
black epaulets and aquilettes. With this 
coat are worn green plush breeches and a 
green plush waistcoat. The latter has gold 
buttons with the family crest and the for- 
mer has gold lace garters and gold buckles. 
For ordinary occasions a green coat with a 
red and black striped waistcoat,'is worn 
with green trousers with a red_ stripe or 
cord. In Winter the coachmen and foot- 
men wear a double-breasted frock overcoat, 
with either trousers or breeches, as occa- 
sion may require, and in Summer a single- 
breasted frock coat is worn. 


Claret is the main color in the livery worn 
by the servants of George Gould. The 
coachmen and footmen, for outdoor, wear 
box overcoats and undercoats, with red 
velvet collars, silver monogram buttons, 
and waistcoats of red and white stripes. 
They wear either white bucxskin breeches 
and top boots or claret trousers, with a red 
cord or stripe. The indoor servants wear a 
claret coatee with a claret and white 
striped waistcoat. The indoor trousers of 
claret have a white stripe or cord, and the 
claret plush knee breeches have a silver 
garter and silver buckle, worn with black 
silk stockings and patent leather pumps 
with silver buckles. 


Inited States Senator W. A. Clark, who 
is now in Europe, has establishments in 
New York, Washington, Southampton, L. 
I., and Butte, Mont. In Washington the 
livery is drab; in New York it is, green, 
with silver buttons, and in Southampton 
it is a Bliss tweed Selby coat, breeches 
with box cloth leggins, and a waistcoat 
of striped green and white. 

Perfection in every detail is the char- 
acteristic of the liveries worn by the 
servants of William C. Whitney. The 
Whitney livery is green and white. The 
housecoat is of green cloth. The waist- 
coat is of a green and white stripe, and 
the green trousers have a white cord or 
stripe. Only well built, big, and good look- 
ing men are engaged by Mr. Whitney, and 
the maids are equally presentable. The 
ex-Secretary maintains establishments at 
871. Fifth Avenue, at Newport, at Aiken, 
8. C., at Westbury, and at Sheepshead 
Bay. The outdoor livery is, in Winter, 
a loose double-breasted overcoat, lined 
with mink, and trimmed with Persian lamb 
collar and cuffs and frogs. The silver 
buttons bear the Whitney. monogram. In 
the country the Whitney servants wear 
drab tweed cutaway and sack coats, waist- 
coats and breeches of the same material, 
box cloth leggins, and “drag” overcoats 
in frock shape. Mr. Whitney employs 
more servants than any man in America, 
and his head coachman and head butler 
are men of great responsibilities. 


James Henry Smith, the “silent man 
of Wall Street,”’ is said to put his coach- 
men and footmenh into more expensive 
Winter livery than any man in town. The 
livery is of black, trimmed with canary, 
and gold buttons. Over the livery last 
Winter were costly bearskin caps, capes, 
and robes. He has stables in New York, 
Tuxedo, and Newport. 

The livery of Abram 8. Hewitt is always 
a very smart affair, and consists of green 
cloth, yellow trimmings, and gold but- 
tons. 

The Dinsmores’ livery is claret and silver 
buttons. ; 

The Havemeyer servants wear blue, with 
silver buttons. =~ = ~~ 


Frank Gould has 

trimmed with yellow. 
A. C. Bostwick’s livery of black and 
yellow with gold buttons is regarded as 
one of the smartest in town. 

Mrs. Fred Neilson (sister of Fred Geb- 
hard) has her men in black, and Stuy- 
vesant Fish’'s coachmen and footmen wear 
claret, with silver buttons. There is not 
much display in either but their 
equipages are always smart and fresh, as 
are those of J. Pierpont Morgan, whose 
servants wear a very democratic livery of 
black adorned simply with silver buttons. 

The Ogden Mills's livery is of green 
cloth, with yellow trimmings, and brass 
buttons. 

The Ogden 
is drab, and 
trousers and 
waistcoats. 


his men in green, 


case, 


Millses’ livery is 
in Summer green 
white and green 


of green 
coat and 
striped 


Anson Phelps Stokes’'s men wear green 
coats, with black velvet collars; green 
trousers, with a yellow stripe, (buckskin 
breeches on fine days,) and green and 
yellow waistcoats, and false collars and 
brass buttons. 

The colors of George C. Boldt are light 
blue coats, with black velvet collars; yel- 
low false eollars; blue and yellow waist- 
coats, with gilt buttons; white buckskin 
breeches, or, on wet days, blue trousers, 
with a yellow stripe. 

G. P. Morosini’s 
silver buttons, red 
shoulder knots, and 
buckskin breeches. 

The Drexel livery is of claret, a very light 
shade, with velvet collar to match, red 
false collar, a plain red waistcoat, 
silver crest buttons, and a red cord 
trousers. 

H. B. Hollins’'s men wear a blue double- 
breasted frock coat, with a velvet collar 
to match; a yellow false collar, and blue 
trousers, with a yellow stripe. The waist- 
coat Is of plain yellow, with gilt monogram 
buttons. Drab is worn in the country, 

James Stillman's coachmen and grooms 
wear green coats, with black velvet collars, 
green and white waistcoats, and false 


livery is blue, with 
velvet collars, red 


on fine afternoons 


in 





solid . 
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collars, and green trousers, with white 


stripes or cords. 
In Winter drab is worn by Mrs. G. De 
Forest's people, and in Summer green, with 
yellow trimmings and gilt monogram -but- 
tons. 
The 
with 
false 
white. 
Mrs. Pembroke Jones's and 
footmen wear very light claret-colored 
coats and trousers, or buckskins, and claret 
and yellow waistcoats. The false collar 
is of claret and yellow. The coats 
have black velvet collars, and the trousers 
a yellow stripe. 
The livery of 


yallatin livery is a dark blue coat, 
Silver buttons; a black and white 
collar, and waistcoat of blue and 


coachmen 


also 


Ernesto Fabbri is of a 
light blue, the trousers having white 
cord. The false collar and waistcoat are 


in black and white stripes. 


a 


Wanted to Taste It, 

The doctor and his wife, who live in New 
York, had gone to a seaside resort not 
100 miles from the city, intending to spend 
& month by the silvery waves. They went 
to half a dozen hotels, including those to 
which they had been recommended, but 
found every place filled to overflowing. 

They at last secured quarters in a hotel 
that seemed clean and comfortable, but 
at the first meal their hearts sank. There 
was barely enough food to go around, and 
all the guests had hungry and wolfish ex- 
pressions. ,The doctor told his wife he was 
gure they measured the share of each guest 
with a rule before they brought it in from 
the kitchen, diminutive the 
cions. 

The next meal 
soup was served a 


so were por- 
was dinner, and when 
little boy at the table 
put some in his mouth, and then held his 
head backward with his face up. 

“*You shouldn't do that, Eddie,”” said his 
father. ‘ That is not a nice way to eat.” 
“T can't help it, replied Eddie, 
“Tam so hungry want to taste it 
before I swallow it.” 
The doctor and his 
York by the next train. 


papa,” 
that I 
left 


wife for New 





SCIENTIFIC FISH STORY. 


INCE the general acceptance by the 
scientific world of the theory of evo- 
lution the facts of animal intelligence 

have acquired a new importance quite apart 
from their general interest from the strong 
probability that they furnish object lessons, 
so to speak, of the remote predecessor of 
the human mind in its early evolutionary 
stages. 

The study of animal intelligence in the 
hands of such men as Romanes and Lub- 
bock, Darwin and Spencer has been of ex- 
ceeding value in tracing the evolution of 
mind. And, although the enthusiasm which 
leads to elaborate researches on the reason- 
ing powers of angle worms and tadpoies 
may perhaps in the majority of cases be 
unproductive of anything practical, when 
the higher animals are studied by compe- 
tent men data of the highest interest and 
importance may be expected. 


Prof. Norman Niplett of Clark Univer- 
sity has recently published an _ interest- 
ing account of such an_ investigation 
regarding the educability of two perch, 
which he kept in an aquarium and expert- 
mented with for several months. Fish may 
be said to be the lowest members of the 
higher group of animals, and thus present 
especial interest as being on the borderland 
between the two brain types. 


Prof. Niplett was led to his investigation 
by the story by Mébius, which is thus re- 
cited by Bateson: Pike, having lived some 
time in a tank separated by a glass plate 
from another in which small fish were liv- 
ing, desisted from trying to catch them, 
and, on the glass plate being removed, nev- 
er attempted to do 8Q, the pike having evi- 
dently come to believe the minnows to be 
under special protection of some sort. 


In Prof. Niplett's experiment two perch, 
a male and female, had been kept in a small 
tank in the laboratory for several months 
and fed on live minnows, 2 or 3 inches in 
length, which they took greedily. A glass 
partition was now placed in the tank and 
their food changed to angle worms. Just 
before feeding them with the worms a few 
minnows were placed in the new tank on 
the other side of the glass and allowed to 
remain until the worms were thrown to the 
perch. At the first trial, as soon as the 
minnows were placed in the adjoining tank, 
the perch began ramming thé glass_parti- 
tion to get at them; their actions becoming 
more violent as the minnows approached 
the latter. They continued to strike the 
glass viciously until the worms were thrown 
to them, the female especially showing 
signs of great anger and impatience. At the 
second feeding their efforts were neither so 
long continued nor so violent, and after 
about a month's experience of the glass 
partition they paid very little attention to 
the minnows. One day, after the appetite 
of the perch had been a little dulled with 
worms, Prof. Niplett removed the partition 
and admitted a minnow. The latter swam 
around with the perch, over and under 
them, evidently seeking companionship. The 
male perch paid no attention to it, but the 
female, whose persistence at the glass had 
been much more marked, moved toward the 
minnow several times, but always stopped 
and turned away without striking, appa- 
rently thinking herself unable, for some 
mysterious reason, to reach him. Although 
this experiment was repeated for several 
days, and even when the perch were very 
hungry, the minnow was unmolested. Min- 
nows were then left in the other tank con- 
tinuously. The perch paid little attention 
to them and rarely touched the glass parti- 
tion, although they occasionally took up a 


ee 


position near it and watched the minnows 
at play. When the partition was removed 
the minnows swam freely about with the 
perch, but were unharmed. 


The curiously limited way in which these 
perch had learned their lesson was shown 
by another experiment. One day, instead of 
dropping the angle worms into the perch 
tank, as usual, they were dropped into the 
minnow tank. The perch immediately 
dashed violently against the partition in 
their efforts to reach them, and continued 
to strike the glass energetically for some 
time. 


This brings out in a very striking way the 
extremely limited educability of most forms 
of animal intelligence, which, although 
qualitatively of the same sort as our ewn, 
perhaps, is so very sharply circumscribed 
as to be hardly worthy of the name of rea- 
soning. The perch had finally, after a 
month or two's expertence, learned that 
they could not get at the minnows; but evi- 
dently, instead of imputing their inability 
to the glass partition, they considered it 
some new and remarkable property of the 
minnows themselves, and were no doubt 
greatly surprised when they found even 
angle worms developing the same myste- 
rious power. 


The minnows were next removed from the 
sight of the perch for several days, and then 
placed ‘directly in the tank with them. It 
was plain that the behavior of the perch 
had been very much modifted by their pre- 
vious experience with the partition. Al- 
though they were very hungry, they paid 
little attention to the at first. 
Finally, the female followed one of them 
into a corner and, apparently much to her 
own surprise, struck and secured it. The 
male, although he chased the other min- 
now around the tank in a listless way, 
seemed to have lost confidence in his hunt- 
ing powers, and after five hours the min- 
now was still unharmed. 


As Paulsen suggests regarding the Mébius 
pike, “A strike at the minnow had come 
to mean a bump on the nose for him."”’ When 
the glass partition was taken out the male 
perch would swim up te its previous posi- 
tion and make little bumps forward as if 
expecting to strike the usual obstruction, 
and was plainly at a loss when he didn’t. 
He then turned and swam down as if fol- 
lowing the glass. 


During the whole of the time the perch 
were: fed upon worms they showed a 
marked interest in any one who came about 
the tank, especially near their meal time, 
and would gaze out, snap their jaws, flirt 
their tails, and swim about the tank impa- 
tiently. 

Regarding the sense of hearing in fish, 
although the weight of opinion seems te be 
that they hear little or nothing of sounds 
either in water or air, Prof. Niplett found 
some indications of such a sense, at any 
rate, one of “ jar,”’ if not of true hearing 
in his perch, and a tank of goldfish kept in 
the laboratory almost never failed to re- 
spond to his whistle, especially if hungry. 


In his book on animal intelligence Ro- 
manes gives an interesting instance of the 
reasoning powers of a perch. It was one 
day discovered in a stream, guarding its 
nest full of small fry, and was evidently 
much disturbed by the attentions of the 
visitors. When next day they again re- 
turned to watch her she and the nest had 
disappeared, but upon looking a few yards _ 
up stream the female was found, still 
guarding her fry with jealous care, in a lit- 
tle cavity she had scooped out of the coarse 
bottom sand. — v. J. ¥. 


minnows 
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“The Fate of 


Admiral Byng 


A Famous Naval Incident Which Has Been Referred to as the Par- 
allel of the Schiey-Sampson Controversy Seon to be Investigated 


in his book called “ A Sailor's Log,” 
has compared “he charges against 
Rear Admiral Schley to the accusations 
which led to the execution of Admiral John 
Byng of the British Navy in 1767. Since 
this mention of a likeness between the two 
cases was made there has been frequent 
comment on the subject, but, owing to the 
remote period of history in which Admiral 
Byng lived and died, it is certain that most 
people have only the vaguest idea of who 
he was, what he did, or why his name 
should be coupled with that of Schley. 
John Byng was born in 1704, the son of 
the Viscount Torrington. In 1756 he was 
the Admiral in command of a fleet sent to 
the Mediterranean Sea to relieve the be- 
leaguered British garrison at Port Mahon, 
Island of Minorca, in the Balearic Islands, 
Spain. The garrison was threatened by a 
French squadron under the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, in an engagement with: whom Byng 
was the loser. At the instance of the Min- 
istry in England, whose ineffectual war 
policy had rendered it unpopular, he was 
tried by court-martial and found guilty of 
neglect of duty. In spite of the unanimous 
recommendation for mercy by the court, he 
was shot to death on March 14, 1757, in the 
harbor of Portsmouth. The court, in ask- 
ing for mercy for the Admiral, deplored the 
fact that the article of war under which 
conviction had been voted admitted of no 
mitigation of the punishment by the court, 
even though the offenses charged had been 
committed through a mere error of judg- 
ment. 


A reader of THE NEw York TiMes has re- 
cently come upon a history written by a 
contemporary of Byng. Under the simple 
title of “‘ The Siege of Mahon" are chron- 
iclef the trial and conviction of the Ad- 
miral and the causes that led thereto. By 
the author of the history it is claimed that 
the book is not biased, but the animus is so 
apparently red hot from a recent contro- 
versy and so humanly alive in the person- 
alities written into it at the close range of 
last year's happenings that, were it not 
for the long “8S” of its queer type and its 
otherwise quaint make-up, one might think 
it a recent issue from some modern press 
rather than a London publication of the 
middle of the century before the last, “ at 
Shakespeare's Head, behind the Chapter 
House in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 


The triangular action of the history pre- 
sents as simultaneous points of interest 
Minorca and the siege of Mahon, the doings 
of the British Ministry at home, and the 
proceedings of Byng, culminating in his 
trial. A somewhat striking topographical 
resemblance may be found between Port 
Mahon and Santiago de Cuba—" a fortified 
port town on the southeast coast of the isl- 
and, its fine sheltered harbor, deep enough 
for ships of the line, extending several 
miles inland, with a narrow entrance be- 
tween high rocky cliffs defended by bat- 
teries."’ 


Ren ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, 


Here the besieged garrison of St. Philip's, 
under Military Governor General Blakeney, 
in April 1756, awaited the sending of a 
superior British squadron to meet the 
French fleet that had landed ’an army of 
20,000 men from its transports. 


Nothing, says the contemporary history, 
had been omitted by the Governor and of- 
ficers to prepare for a long defense, nor 
did they doubt for a moment that a fleet 
and additional troops would soon arrive 
from England to succor them. Early in the 
year 1756 Gov. Blakeney had _ written 
to Mr. Fox, the Prime Minister, a letter 
stating that there was “all the apparent 
reason in the world to believe that the 
French intend to make an attack upon this 
island.”’ To this had been added a request 
for aid in making the defenses on the island 
adequate. The letter had been sent on 
March 15, and the French squadron ap- 
peared off shore on March 25, retired short- 
ly, and then kept reappearing at intervals 
up to May 18, on the afternoon of which 
day the garrison had its hope revived by 
the sight of another squadron, presumably 
English. Later it was ascertained certainly 
that the ships, seventeen in number, were 
friendly. The French troops that had been 
landed on shore and wére harassing the 
garrison from all sides sent up 
signals. . 


distress 


Shortly the rescue fleet went out of sight 
—to find and vanquish that of the Duke of 
Richelieu, so the garrison thought. On the 
following day, however, the latter's vessels 
came back and took their position at the 
harbor’s mouth. What was guessed at the 
time was proven by later news from French 
deserters; the English fleet had been con- 
quered, Bonfires im the French 
blazed all night in celebration. 


The history of ‘The Siege of Mahon,” 
after describing what happened there, 
changes the scene of its action back to 
England, where, it says, the Ministry had 
been laughing for months at rumors, and 
even at positive intelligence, that a French 
fleet was on its way to Minorca. 
the letter of Gov. Blakeney to Mr. Fox, 
other reliable news to this effect had 
been received. Says the historian: 
of this formidable preparation 
and destination of this armament, the Min- 
istry of England did not or would not be- 
lieve the reports. made to them repeatedly 
the best authority 
agents, and 


camps 


Besides 


Apprised 


on from Consuls, 


bassadors, 


am- 


other channels, 





which reports all agreed: in every partic- 


ular. Was not this evidence sufficient to 
convince, alarm, and actuate those at the 
helm? who, nevertheless, were by a most 
strange infatuation lulled into the most 
torpid state of inattention and supineness; 
nor was it till the beginning of April, 1756, 
after all these continued corroborations, 
tMat the Ministry awoke to any sense of 
danger; for they were either really or af- 
fectedly assured that the armament at Tou- 
lon was destined for Canada, and sent to 
Admiral! Byng, then at Portsmouth, to sail 
to the Mediterranean, in order to stop .or 
intercept the expedition. Nay, they laid 
very high wagers that such armaments, 
even then ready to sail, were not destined 
for Minorca, and when they were told that 
the French were landed on the isiand, gave 
so little credit to the report that thousands 
were won and lost in the betting. Thus our 
most serious affairs, nay, our imminent 
destruction, were treated by them as a4 
jest, and the security of our possessions 
staked at a gaming table; they were led to 
be amused with the vague reports of an 
intended invasion at home, and, influenced 
by their apprehensions for their own in- 
terests, landed or moneyed. chose to sacri- 
fice Minorca with open eyes to their prop- 
erties at home. Hence Byng was sent to 
sea, not half enabled to look his enemies in 
the face, which may be one reason (allow- 
ing him to be mistaken in point of judg- 
merit) for our losing Minorca, 

The Admiral on the 7th of Aprtl, 
set sail with his ructions, with only ten 
ships, some of tiese not fit for service, 
and without their proper complement of 
men, * * * nay, so disconcerted were our 
measures, so precarious our intelligence, 
at least in the eye of our Ministry, that 
even the Admiral’s orders and instructions 
were vague implications not founded on the 
certainty of intelligence. * * * Fatal as 
these instructions were, calms and con- 
trary winds co-operated with every other 
circumstance to destroy the effects of his 
expedition, for he did not reach Gibraltar 
till the 24 of May. * * * Arrived there, he 
learned that the Toulon squadron of twelve 
ships of the line, &c., had not only sailed 
with two hundred transports, but had al- 
ready landed 20,000 men on the island. This 
advice the Admiral dispatched away to the 
Ministry, in which he imprudently throws a 
reflection on the conduct of the Ministry 
in sending him too late to prevent the land- 
ing of the enemy, his expression plainly 
insinuating so much, viz.: 

“If I had been so happy as to have ar- 

rived at Minorca before the enemy had 
landed, I flatter myself I should have had 
it in my power to have hindered them from 
establishing a footing there.’’ To this mal- 
evolent and oblique sentence it is more than 
probable he owed his subsequent misfor- 
tunes, which terminated in his destruction; 
for now the truth was all out!” 
“He had been sent too late, and the af- 
fair was all over; for this he was never 
forgiven. * * * His letter goes on to ac- 
quaint those at the helm of their own neg- 
ligenee, in downright asseverations, that 
Gibraltar wanted the necessary magazines 
for supplying a squadron's exigence, that 
the facilities for cleaning the ships were 
gone to decay and almost useless, that to 
throw even any small number of men into 
Mahon was now mfeasible, since the 
French batteries supposed to be erected at 
the mouth of the harbor must effectually 
invalidate any such proceeding, and on 
these considerations a council of war, held 
at Gibraltar by the Governor and members, 
judged it not expedient to detach any force 
from that garrison to the island. * * * 

However candid and ingenuous this dec- 
laration of the Admiral’s might be, yet, 
in the main, and at that crisis, it was in- 
discreet to the last degree, as it produced 
all those ill consequences and calamities 
which befell him. The old adage, “ Truth 
should not be told at all times,’ and the 
other trite proverb, ‘* Children and fools tell 
truth,’’ might have directed him to make 
the best of a broken measure and come off 
as well as he could, especially as he was 
at the head of an operafion the ill success 
of which he might very well calculate 
would be imputed and charged by the ene- 
mies now created to his own miscon- 
duct. * * * 


Byng lost Minorea. The contemporary 
historian cites the followimg facts from a 
letter of the Admiral: In the British 
squadron 42 men were killed, 168 wounded; 
in the French fleet 21 were killed, 133 
wounded. No one was killed on Admiral 
Byng's ship, which fact was later used to 
augment the public clamor against him. His 
letter, giving his side of the matter, was 
not published until after his return to Eng- 
land, during which interval his enemies had 
ample time to bruit abroad whatever re- 
ports they wished. 


Meanwhile another Admiral was sent out 
by the Ministry, carrying orders to Byng 
to return home. The latter thought that he 
was being punished by a recall for some- 
thing for which he had not begn to blame, 
but he never dreamed of what was in store 
for him. Neither in Gibraltar, through 
which he passed, nor on the Intrepid, the 
vessel that took him home, was he consid- 
ered a prisoner, although, according to the 
author of *' The Siege of Mahon,’’ The Lon- 
don Gazette stated that such was the case 
in order to prejudice public opinion. ‘On 
reaching England, however, the Admiral 
was placed under arrest and taken to 
Greenwich Hospital, his prison. After the 
court had waited for several officers te 
come back from the Mediterranean to tes- 
tify, the trial began on Dec. 27, 1756, ending 
on the Feb. 8 following. 

In the trial evidence was 
heads: 1. General facts. 2. Against the Ad- 
miral. 3. For the Admiral. To these were 
added the substance of his defense and the 
resolutions of the court-martial as a whole. 

The general facts are given by the his- 
torian as follows: 

The Admiral was within three miles of 


under three 


till the signal was made to tack. When 
the signal to tack made, we Had 
stretched beyond ,the enemy with the then 
van, but the rear was just even with them. 
After we had tacked, the Admiral’s divi- 
sion, which then became the rear, was 
something astern of the French rear; but 
Mr. West's division, which then became 
the van, was not astern of the van. 

The two fleets were not parallel to each 
other in either division, there being only 
one fille distance between the headmost 
ship of our van and the headmost ship of 
the enemy's, and three miles distance be- 
tween the sternmost ships of our rear and 
the sternmost of the enemy's. 

The distance between the two divisions 
of both fleets was about three miles; so 
that the rear division of the French was 
three miles astern of their van, and our 
rear division about the same distance 
astern of our van, though the distance of 
the French rear was either a little less 
than three miles, or the distance of our 
rear a Mttle more, as our rear was some- 
what astern of the enemy's. 

While the two fleets were in this situa- 
tion, the signal to engage was made, and 
the signal for the line of battle ahead was 
continued, which determined the order to 
be preserved during the whole action. 

The Intrepid, the sternmost ship of the 
van division, was disabled in the beginning 
of the action. 


In the evidence against the Admiral are 
many accusations, lengthily worded. He 
should have taken the men on board that 
were ordered to be shipped at Gibraltar, 
landing them later at St. Philip's; he would 
have rendered signal service to the garrison 
had he landed such troops; he had, of 
course, been able to land the men with 
great ease; he was blameable for having 
made no attempt to land them; he had 
not made each of his ships sail in propor- 
tion to her distance from the ship she was 
to engage, or else the engagement would 
have become general, as it should have 
been; such was the weather that had he 
sailed his vessels as above indicated he 
would have kept a good line of battle as 
easily and as well as with the sail he did 
make; he gave the signal to engage at the 
wrong time, and then the van of the fleet 
bore down on the van of the Frenoh fleet, 
which was lying to and waiting; the rear 
did not bear “ right down” upon the ene- 
my, but slantwise, and the Admiral, seeing 
the ships Louisa and Trident next ahead of 
him not making sail, attempted to back his 
main and mizzen top sails and hauled up 
his foresail to give time for them to get 
into their places; the van might have sailed 
faster; so might the pear; the arrangement 
of the vessels wis all wrong; the Admiral 
fired when at too great a distance from 
the enemy; he ordered the ships to shorten 
sail before they were close enough to the 
enemy; he stopped fighting too soon and re- 
tired; he might have prevented much of 
the damage to his- fleet by ordering the 
ships to crowd on sails at the right time; 
he did not make the general signal to 
chase after the engagement, and he neither 
returned to Mahon nor made any further 
attempt to aid the garrison. 


Much evidence was mtroduced by the Ad- 
miral to justify or controvert tBe allega- 
tions against him. He claimed that he had 
not been answerable for not taking aboard 
men at Gibraltar, inasmuch as the com- 
manding officer there refused to let them 
go; he would have been improvident in try- 
ing to land these men, even if he had had 
them; he could not have served the garri- 
son better than he did with his fleet, the 
complement of his ships being short and 
many of his sailors being sick or unskill- 
ful; the manoeuvres he ordered were, taken 
altogether, the proper ones for various rea- 
sons; his van went “ right down ”’ because 
the ships in the van were “not astern’’; 
the rear did not bear “right down” be- 
cause the ships in the rear ‘* were astern,” 
and if they had borne “right down” they 
would have left the enemy ahead, and bc- 
sides, the vessels in going “ right down’ 
would have subjected themselves to the 
risk of being raked by the enemy and beat- 
en before having a chance to engage; the 
firing at long range was for many reasons 
unavoidable; the sails were laid back, it 
was true, but this was made necessary by 
an accident, which was explained at length 
in the Admiral’s defense; he could not keep 
clear of the Trident because he did not see 
her, and he made sail as soon as he did get 
clear of her, but the enemy outsailed him 
after that; when he saw the French going 
he did signal for more sail, but it was not 
in his power to join the van before the ene- 
my got out of reach; he had not sufficient 
forces to justify a general signal to chase, 
which fact he lamented to those about him 
at the time, and he did not return to Mahon 
because he was not in a condition for a 
second engagement, in the event of which 
he would “ probably have suffered a total 
defeat.”’ 

With an evident attempt at fairness, says 
the historian, the court commented on the 
substance of the defense, but the Admiral 
was adjudged culpable on the whole. The 
sentence was as follows: 


The court-martial are of opinion that Ad- 
miral Byng did not do his utmost to engage 
the enemy, and therefore are of opinion 
that he ia fallen under part of the twelfth 
article of war, and adjudge and sentence 

| him to be shot to death; but as it doth not 
appear to the court that it was either 
through cowardice, or disaffection, they do 
unammously recommend him to mercy. 


Article XII. of the Articles of War, under 
which Admiral Byng was convicted and 
sentenced, read this way: ‘“ Every person 
in the fleet who, through cowardice, negli- 


which it shall be his duty to engage, and 
désist and relieve all and every 
esty’s ships or those of his allies, 

shall be his-duty to assist or relieve 


victed thereof by the sentence of a ceurt- 
martial, shall suffer death." 

Notwithstanding the plea for mercy, the 
semtence was ordered to be executed. Later 
@ member of the court-martial petitioned 
for an act of Parliament to release the 
members from their oath “not to reveal 
the vote or opinions of any particular mem- 
ber,” on the ground that the court had 
something to disclose in order to do justice 
to the convicted Admiral. The execution 
was respited for a fortnight. After the 
House of Commons had voted to release 
the members of the court from their oath 
the House of Lords rejected the bill to that 
effect. Just before he was shot the Admi- 
ral delivered to Willlam Brough, Esq., Mar- 
shal of the High Court of Admiralty, the 
following statement: 

These are my thoughts on this occasion, 
I give them to you that you may authenti- 
cate them and prevent anything spurtous 
from being published that might tend to 
defame me. I have given a copy to one of 
my relations. 

A few moments will now deliver me from 
the virulent persecution and frustrate the 
further malice of my enemies. Nor need I 
envy them a life subject to the sensations 
my injuries and the injustice done me must 
create. Persuaded I am justice will be 
done to my reputation hereafter. The man- 
ner and cause of raising and keeping up 
the popular clamor and prejudice against 
me will be seen through. I shall be con- 
sidered (as I now perceive myself) a vic- 
tim, destined to divert indignation and re- 
seutment from the proper objects. 

* * * Truth has prevailed over calumny 
and falsehood and justice has wiped off 
the ignominious stain of my supposed want 
of personal courage or disaffection. * * * 
But who can be presumptuously sure of 
his own judgment; if my crime-is an error 
in judgment, * * * and if*yet the error in 
judgment should be on the side of my 
judges, God forgive them, as I do, and 
may the distress of their minds and un- 
easiness of their consciences, which, in 
justice to me, they have represented, be 
relieved and subside, as my resentment hag 
done, * * © J. BYNG. 


An Anecdote of Tom Murphy. 


N the palmy days of Long Branch, back 
in the sixties, when the steamer Jésse 
Hoyt was a flier, and the Wall Streeg 

men and politicians traveled on her, 
Thomas Murphy, who died a few days 
ago, was in his prime and on the top wave 
of popularity with the men who gathered 
on the broad plazzas.of the Stetson House, 
Stetson, of Astor House fame, ran the 
hotel, and there was no more frequent 
visitor than Murphy. 


He was brimming with good humor and 


loved a joke, whether at his own expense 
or that of somebody else. He was a good 
swimmer, too, and the bathing hour found 
him at the beach. ‘ 

Just out from the briny, and with a pail 
of water, he was plodding through the 
sand to a bathing house. when a vision 
of pretty womannood «tood upon the steps 
leading from the bluff. A bathrobe hid the 
splendors of her bathing costume, and with 
an air of condescension and proprietorship 
she called to him: 

‘Here, my man; are you busy?” 

“Not very, ma‘am, at your service! * 
cheerily replied Murphy, putting down the 
pail and advancing with obedient air. 

The robe was gently taken from the 
shoulders and handed to Murphy, who 
modestly inquired, with a thorough brogue: 
“What'll I do with it, ma'am?” 

“Give it to my maid, over at 
No. 5. Then come to me.” 

Murphy saw possibilities for a joke. He 
gave the robe to the maid, and, touching 
his forehead with his hand, put himself 
on duty, leading his self-constituted 
mistress to the surf, taking her out to 
the end of the life-line, and guarding her 
safely while she swam around, then, hold- 
ing her hand, led her up the beach te 
No, 5. 

“Ye'll want a pail o’ water to take the 
sand off your pretty feet, ma’am?”’ 

The question was put so nicely that even 
the compliment was not resented, so he 
filled the pail and carried it to the bath- 
house, while the bather took a half dollar 
from her maid, handed it gracefully to 
Murphy, and. inquired: 

“What's your name, my man?” 

“They call me Tom, ma’am, at your 
service. Thank you, ma’am!”" and off he 
went to join the crowd of friends and 
bathers. 

There was a “hop” at the Stetson that 
night, with many well-known men on the 
committee, and Murphy was the centre of 
a jolly party, while the lady of the bath- 
robe was among the dancers. 

She looked at Murphy, not once, but 
often, and, with a whisper to her com- 
panion,. joined ‘‘ Charley’ Stetson, and 
then Stetson laughed and nodded to Mur- 
phy, beckoning him toward the group in 
which the lady stood. 

‘Let me introduce an old friend,” 
he, and with an aie of merriment, 
tinued: ‘‘Mr. Murphy?’ 

There was a smile on Murphy's 
only the courtly acknowledgment of 
introduction. 

‘T thought your 
Bather,”’’ blushingly 
late mistress. 

*So it is, ma’am, and I'd be Tom the 
Zather every day for the privilege of 
escorting you to the water, and I'd not 
want half a doliar for the service, either! ” 

He held up the coin as a souvenir of the 

ami there was a pleasant little 
with the lady among the guests, 
all around toast to “Tom, the 
later_in the evening. 


house 


said 
con- 


face, 
an 


name was Tom, the 
suggested Murphy’s 


oceasion, 
supper, 
and an 
Bather,”’ 
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New York’s First Nighters 


EW YORK.“ first nighters”’ are hap- 
py, at least such of them as are in 
town. Theatrical managers are 4r- 

ranging “ openings” for the beginning of 
what promises to be one of the most suc- 
gessful and remarkable theatrical seasons 
fhe metropolis has ever known. 

It will soon be time to entirely discard 
the bathing suit for the evening gown and 
the “ spike-tail’ coat, The first nighter is 


rifting back to town with his coat of tan, 
and is promptly seeing to it that he has 
his favorite seats secured for the conspic- 
ous opening nights already announced. 

First nights and first nighters are as 
@istinctively a feature of the life of New 
York City as anything one can readily 
think of. The average New Yorker takes 
his theatre seriously, which is mainly re- 
sponsible for this, 

Your country cousin will tell you that 
the only two Winter divertisements of the 
New Yorker are the restaurants and the 
theatres. But he is gengrally envious, and 
his opinion cannot be taken as Impartial, 


The New York first nighter is of the 
greatest importance to a new production, 
although it would #e hard to get a inan- 
ager to confess that he paid any attention 
to what the first nighter said or how he 
regarded a new play, though some man- 
agers may grudgingly grant that the first 
nighters’ criticism is generally indicative 
of how the majority of the audience is tak- 
ing the play. 

From the time of the establishment of the 
earliest theatrical enterprise here, the first 
nighter has been growing as an institution. 
About the time the Grand Opera House, on 
Eighth Avenue, was opened, the news- 
papers began to sit up and take notice of 
him, and when grand opera was moved 
over to the Academy of Music and the 
magenta bloods of Washington Square be- 
gan to compete with each other for con- 
spicuous stalls for the opening night, the 
newspapers began to use the “ among those 
present" line, followed by the names of 
men and women whose presence lent added 
splendor to the various occasions. ‘The 
names for the most part were not far dif- 
ferent from those of to-day who are re- 
ported as being present from time to ¢ime 
at the interesting theatrical events. The 
difference lies largely in the fact that those 
of to-day are mostly the children and chil- 
dren's children of the folks who cheered 
Jenny Lind. Patti, Nilsson, Booth, Wallack, 
Neilson, and the rest, 


Frank McKee was found huddled up in a 

dark corner of the Madison Square Theatre 

. watching Peter Dailey rehearsing a new 
play by Augustus Thomas, Which they ‘all 
hope has as much fizz and pop as its name, 
which is ‘‘Champagne Charley.”’ Between 
watching for lines to laugh at and opening 
telegrams, McKee paid his respects to the 
first-nighter in this fashion: 

“He's a great fellow, the first nighter— 
I mean the real first nighter, of course. 
When I say the re&l one, I mean the chap 
who has been present at every important 
opening theatrical event since he began 
carrying a latch key and who can tell you 
off-hand the theatrical and generally the 
personal history of every one in the cast 
and who will begin to rant to his compan- 
ion before the curtain has fallen if he 
hears anything in the lines or sees ‘any 
‘business’ that suggests plagiarism on the 
part of the author, and who mingles with 
the others like him in the lobby or smoking 
room between the acts and passes his opin- 
ion on the probable chances of the success 
of the new play, irrespective of how the 
majority of the audience may be taking it. 
In most cases he is a high-paying patron 
and seldom asks for more than he pays for, 
and is entirely unprejudiced in his criti- 
cisms, although frequently much interested 
by sentiment of one kind or another in the 
play or some one in it. Every manager is 
giad to see him on opening night, and he 
can’t come in any too great quantities to 
suit me. As to what a manager thinks of 
his criticisms, I refuse to commit myself, 
although it is doubtful whether many man- 
agers hear his criticisms directly. You 
know that nowadays no manager who is 
making a new production can be found 
around the front of the house on a first 
night. The custom of standing in front of 
the box office shaking hands with people 
passed away with the one that carried a 
huge diamond in a broad expanse of shirt 
front as a managerial badge with it. 


“The manager of to day leaves it to a 
representative to keep him informed as to 
how the audience is taking the new play; 
therefore, he gets the amalgamation of the 
criticisms of not only the first nighter, but 
of any one else whose opinion may heip to 
make a general one by which to guess 
whether the new play is going to ‘go’ or 
not.” Mess 


Marc Klaw and Abe Erlanger, whose spe- 
cialties are making big productions of one 
sort or another, said they preferred to wait 
for the next morning’s papers to get a line 
on what people thought of their plays, but 
as for the first nighter, ‘Why, bless your 
soul, he is as necessary to a successful 
epening as is an erchestra.” 


Alf Hayman, who conducts Charlies h- 
man’s department of publicity, and who is 
the genera! domo of the Frohman-Hayman 
enterprises, said: ‘On the night of a new 
Production Charles Frohman is generally. 
Bot very far away from the prompter’s 


stand. He has grown to know his audi- 
ences so well that he can tell almost to a 
certainty just how a new play is being re- 
ceived by an occasional glance at the faces 
in the audience, which vary but slightly 
on a Frohman opening night.” Daniel 
Frohman, who is a very thorough stage di- 
rector himself, has this same faculty to a 
marked degree, and he is able to tell what 
his first night audience thinks of a play 
long before the opinions of the critics ap- 


pear in cold type. 

‘ The business manager of the Empire The- 
atre on Broadway is Thomas Shea, who has 
made the first nighter a study for years 
and is perhaps the best-posted man in New 
York City on his foibles and fancies. Mr. 
Shea has been catering to him also, and 
there are positively 561 men and women in 
and adjacent to New York City who look to 
Mr. Shea to see that they get the particular 
seats they feel comfortable in for every 
first Monday and every first Saturday 
night in a season. 

The things that Mr. Shea could tell of 
the pecullarities of the first nighter woyjd 
fill space in most interesting sequence, but 
for obvious reasons he prefers to reserve 
his reminiscences appertaining to aml 
touching on such matters until some time 
when he is not so closely related to ‘them. 

‘It will no doubt interest many casual 
visitors to this theatre,’’ said Mr. Shéa, ‘‘ to 
know that many of the seats are pgactically 
rented by the year. While we hafe no sys- 
tem similar to that in vogue at the Metro- 
politan Opera House “during the opera sea- 
son, the result is much the same. I have 
here a letter from a well-known financier 
that I will read you, reserving his name, of 
course, and if will show you just what im- 
portance the first nighter attaches to the 


seats he will occupy during the season. 


My Dear Mr, Shea: As you know, I have been 
trying for several years to secure the two seats 
in your theatre always occupied by Mrs. 
and her daughter. I am informed that she ‘will 
in the future have her residence abroad and 
therefore will not need the seats in question 
If | am in time, I would be obliged if you would 
reserve them for me for every ‘' first ’’ Monday 
night and every Saturday matinée during” the 
entire season of 1901-2. If you will tell me the 
amount I will send you a check on receipt of 
your favor. Yours, &c., 

And here is another from Pasadena, Cal., 
which reads: 

I will not decide for some weeks whether or 
not I shall return to New York, but I want, the 
two seats I have always had reservéd for every 
** first '’ Monday night and every first Saturday 
night whether I am in town or not. I will send 
you a check on receipt of your statement of 
what they will amount to this season. Yours, &c., 


“TI show you this,” said Shea, “ to illus- 
trate something I want to say that will 
interest lots of theatregoers who frequent- 
ly complain because they cannot get this 
or that seat, although they ask for them 
in what would ordinarily appear plenty of 
time. 

“A lady whom I have known casually 
for years came up to the box office just 
before the close of last season and said: 
*T want 1 and 3 in the front row for John 
Drew's first performance next season; now, 
don't tell me I can’t have them, for here 
I am asking for them three months ahead 
of time.’ 

“When I told her she could not have 
them she grew quite vexed, and I could 
only pacify her by showing her a check 
given me that day by the man who has had 
those seats ever since the theatre was 
opened, and who insists on paying for them 
for once a week the entire season, whether 
he is in Hongkong or New York City. 
Then, here is another letter that will show 
you how deeply the first night habit will 
take hold of some folks. 

My Dear Shea: . Last year I fell from grace at 
your theatre by thoughtlessly refusing to pay for 
my seats for an opening night, in which I was 
not much interested. Please pick me out two 
aisle seats for every ‘‘ firet’’ Monday night and 
send me the bill. I want to get back into line 
and join the rest of the first nighters, Yours, &c. 


“Now you see this man had me reserve 
two seats for, as I thought, every first 
night. When he did not send for them or 
advise me what to do about them for the 
night he speaks of, I sold them to the 
cashier of a down-town bank, who was 
so pleased with them that he immediately 
secured them for the rest of that and all 
of this season, and any one who might 
come up and want these seats for any open- 
ing night would, of course, be disappointed. 
Generally they accuse us of not wanting to 
give them to them, but as a matter of fact 
we have no interest in the matter at all, 
except to get the money for the seats, and 
it. is far more satisfactory to have them 
positively sold for a certain number of 
nights in a season-than to have them wait 
for the casual buyer. I am gradually get- 
ting our patrons to understand this, which 
saves much ill-feeling. One of our loyal 
first-nighters who makes sure of a cer- 
tain set of seats each year is Mrs. E. 
Schermerhorn of Fordham, whom I have 
grown so accustomed to seeing on our open- 
ing nights that if she were to miss a night 
I would probably notice it, even though the 
house were packed to the corridor. 

“ As for the criticism of the first-nighter, 
I hear very little of it, and I doubt whether 
very much of it exists. Th@y come to be 
amused. If they are satisfied whea they 
go away from a first night they generally 
tell their friends that the play is entertain- 
ing and jet it go at that. If the play does 
not interest them they generally do not 
speak of it at all, and stay away. Then it 
has to give way’ to something else. Of 


course, in the case of Miss Adams, John 
Drew, Faversham, and the other particu- 
larly popular actors, the play does not 
make so much 4difference, but they are 
exceptions, and we are only dealing with 
the first-nighter, anyway.” 

What Mr. Shea had to say regarding the 
advance sale of seats for a season is prac- 
tically the experience of every manager 
of the best class of theatres in New York. 
Such being the case, it will go far in ex- 
plaining why irregular theatre patrons 
“can never get any seat that’s good for 
anything at any of the popular theatres.” 
The custom has proved so satisfactory, both 


to patrons and managers, thateits continu- 
ance and increase is a certainty. 

The first night habit is not confined to 
the patrons of the lower part of the the- 
atre, Jn a certain theatre on Broadway 
the rector of a Fifth Avenue church has 


had four seats in the family circle for 
every “first night’’ since the theatre was 


opened. Another instance is that of a well- 
known manufacturer who has quite a fam- 
i}j, and while he is quite well-to-do, he 
does not feel able to afford six seats down 
stairs, and as that is the number of the 
members of his family that he takes regu- 
larly to every first night, he has a stand- 
ing order for six seats in a certain row 
at the rear of the balcony. Between the 
acts he can be seen in the lobby, fault- 
lessly attired, mixing with the downstairs 
crowd with all the savoir-faire. of a box- 
holder, and his criticism of the first per- 
formance can always be heard at a con- 
siderable distance. 


Some of the most prominent of New 
York's first-nighters pay hundreds of dol- 
lars a month for their seats in the various 
theatres, exclusive of what the opera costs 
them, which is counted as among the neces- 
sary expenses in a year. 

The Vanderbilts all have certain seats in 
the various theatres, but are more pro- 
nounced as Empire first-nighters. The 
Goulds are also Empire first-nighters, and 
the sum they pay to that theatre alone 
for first night seats would buy a lot of 
Winter clothes. Other well-known first- 
nighters are the Roosevelts, the Astors, the 
Fish family, and the Haggins. On every 
opening night, when nothing prevents, one 
may look over the audience and be sure 
to see among the constant, but not so con- 
spicuous, first-nighters the following well- 
known persons: 


Samuel F, Adams. 

J. Church Brazier, Mrs. Samuel Shirley Blood, 
Mrs. Townsend Burden, George Young Bauchle. 

Edward F. Cole, Harry Cleveland, Mrs. R. 
Douglas Carter, George A. Crocker. 

Judge P. Henry Dugro, William H. 
Mrs. Otis K. Dimock, Louis Doblin, 
Mrs. E. Ritzema De Grove. 

George A. Enell. 

Terence Farley, De Courcey Forbes, J. G. Fol- 
lansbee. 

Ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant, Joseph Gordon, Su- 
perintendent of Bullding Department; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Gould, David Gideon. 

J. B. Haggin, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Arthur 
M. Hatch, Charles Heidelberg, Fred Hoey, Cen- 
ter Hitchcock, A. H. Hummel and Miss Hum- 
mel, Mrs, A. Hollender, Gould Hoyt, Jerry Her- 
man, Arthur James Hamblen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hatch, E. St. John Hayes, E. C. Hins- 
dale. 

David Johnson, City Chamberlain Patrick Kee- 
nan, Edmund Knoedler, ‘Charities Commissioner 
John W. Keller, Samuel Kayser, Dr. M. L. King, 
E. G. Kennedy. 

Judge David Leventritt, 
and Mrs. Sol Lichtenstein. 

Clarence W. Mackay, C. W. Morse, William H. 
McIntyre, F. M. MtWilliams, A. E. Merrall, 
George Mayer, Mrs. B. Mackey, Isaac T. Meyer, 
Mr. and Mrs, Jules Montant, John E. McGowan, 
James Kent Mason, Peter Morris, Joseph Mora, 
Mrs. Norma* Munro, 

Mrs. Jobn Ainsley Oakley, M. J. O’Brien, K. 
BE. O'Hara, W. H. Oakley. 

Chagles Todd Parks, Julian Potter. 

Dr, Clarence C, Rice, Francis Riggs, Dr. Louls 
Rosenberg, Chesley Richardson, Jr. 

Judge Francis M. Scott, H. L. Satterlee, Com- 
missioner John A. Shields, James Stettheimer, 


Duval, 
Mr. and 


Eugene Lewis, Mr. 


«Gen. Daniel E. Sickles. 


Robert B. Tilden, Mrs. M. Tilden, Edward Tay- 
lor, T. Suffern Tatler, J. Lee Tailer, 

Julian 8, Ulman. 

Mayor Van Wyck. 

Berry Wall, Miss G. B. Whitcomb, Mrs. Lem- 
uel Wells, Evart Jansen Wendell, Hunter Wykes. 


In a ‘ Prohibition’’ House. 


HE following story !s told by one of * 


the English soldiers recently returned 
to this country, who were sent to Aus- 
tralasia with the British troops to take 
part in the inauguration of the Common- 
wealth by the Duke of Corriwall and York: 

“At Dunedin we were billeted on some of 
the householders. I was put up with a mid- 
dle-aged couple and their two big sons. 
Soon after I got to the house the dad says: 
‘I must tell you that this is a prohibition 
house, and we have no strong drink on the 
premises.’ I bore up and said it was all 
right. 

“After tea the dad asked me if I'd like 
to look over the house. I went, and as 
soon as we were in a quiet corner the dad 
pulls out a bottle and asks me to have a 
nip; but he told me not to mention it to 
his wife or the boys. , 

“We went back, and the wife said she'd 
show me my room. When we got in the 
passage she whispered: ‘ Don’t let dad and 
the boys know, but I've got a wee drapplie 
put by for you, and you can have a nip 
whenever you want it.’ 

“ After a short yarn with all the family 
again, the boys said: ‘Perhaps you'd like 
to have a look at our workshop in the 
yard?’ ‘I would,’ says L, and out we goes. 
Blest if the boys didn’t sneak me into their 
room, make me swear I wouldn't tell dad 
or mother, and then I had another one.” 


Fashion’s New Fad. 

“What is the nature of this new-fangled 
malady which they call the ‘golfing 
spine?’ "’ 4 

“That,” responded Cynicus, “is easy. 
‘Golfing spine’ is what the old man used 
to have after a hard day's plowing, but he 
called i6 tae backache.” 


5 
Comforts of New Apartments. 


HIS is the season of the renting agent’s 
prosperity and profits. Most leases 
for houses and apartments begin on 

the ist of October, and there is a great 
rush on the part of landlords in all parts 
of the city just now either to complete 
the new houses they are building or to 
make contracts for the vacancies that are 
to occur in houses they already have. 

‘“‘ Never before was so much offered to 
the apartment hunter,” said a real estate 
dealer a few days ago. ‘ Architects have 
studied the question of flats to such an ex- 
tent that the making of them has become 
a science. One of the oldest apartment 
houses in New York is on East Thirteenth 
Street, near Second Avenue. It is a very 
old-fashioned place, with small rooms, 
only two of them lighted by direct light, 
with uncomfortable staircases. It is not an 
undesirable place to live, as may be gath- 
ered from the fact that its six-room apart- 
ments rent for about $50 a month. 

*“*‘But go up town among the new apart- 
ments, and see what can be obtained for 
the same money. There is one building 
now almost completed not far from River- 
side Drive, and within five minutes’ walk 
of an elevated station, that has in it every 
modern improvement almost, and the first- 
floor apartment in the rear of this build- 
ing can be obtained for $50 also. 

“The fact that this is in the rear does 
not cut off its light, for the builders of 
this house arranged that on every side 
there was to be a yard of at least thirty 
feet in width. Every room is lighted by 
direct light, and from some of the rooms 
a direct view of the river may be obtained. 

“The hallway to this building has tiled 
mosaic flooring and high marble wainscot- 
ing. There is an elevator, and a long-dis- 
tance telephone in the hall, with hallboy 
service all night long. The rooms are all 
light and capacious. The dining room and 
parlor have marquet flooring, with high 
wainscoting in the dining room. 

“The bathroom is tiled, and all the 
plumbing is open. The two bedchambers 
are connected by a vestibule, on one side 
of which is a wash basin, with running 
water, and over it shelf space. Both of 
the bedchambers have good-sized closets. 
The kitchen is connected with the dining 
room by a passageway about ten feet in 
length, on one sidg of which is the pantry 
and a refrigerator, with glass shelving. A 
pipe runs from the bottom of the refrig- 
erator to take away the water, thus doing 
away with the old-fashioned system of 
carting the water away in a pan. 

‘The kitchen contains a gas range, two 
large laundry basins, a cupboard, and plen- 
ty of light—a great essential. The serv- 
ant’s room opens into the pantry hallway 
rather than into the kitchen, as was the ar- 
rangement of many of these apartments 
a few years ago. 

“There is a private telephone in the 
apartment connected with the office in the 
corridor. There is an electric bell from 
the dining room table to the kitchen, and 
electric lights in all parts of the flaf, as 
well as gas The chandeliers are neat and 
tasteful. There are open fireplaces in the 
dining room and parlor and steam heaters 
Tenants are allowed to 
fix 


in the other rooms. 
select their own wall papers and to 
the place pretty much as they like. 

“This building represents just about the 
acme of apartment architecture up to the 
present time. It gives as much for $50 
a month as certain well-known apartment 
houses in this city would have given for 
$200 ten years ago. In fact, there is one 
apartment house in this city that has a 
reputation throughout. the country which 
does not give any more conveniences than 
this little place does. The rooms in the 
expensive apartment are larger, and there 
is perhaps more of “‘ style’ about the name 
of the place, but for real comfort I had 
just as Hef have the more inexpensive 
place. 

“The great new apartment houses that 
are now going up on the west side, con- 
taining in some cases as many as twenty- 
two rooms, and having seven or eight bath- 
rooms, are the perfection of architecture, 
but only so because larger. They do not 
contain any more conveniences, nor are 
they more cleverly arranged than the 
cheaper places. There is one place not more 
than a mile from the inexpensive apart- 
ment I have described which is to rent 
apartments in some cases at $10,000 a year. 
But the architect of that building con- 
fesses that he can do little more with his 
means than provide more room, and ar- 
range that well. The small apartment is 
still the very best thing that the very 
best architects have so far been able to 


devise." 


Brutal Man! 


It was at an evening party at Southamp- 
ton. A young woman with a fine “ nat- 
ural" voice had just finished a song. 
Every one applauded, but no one had un- 
derstood a word uttered by the fair song- 
stress because of her miserable mouthing 
of the words, An old fellow well known 
for his biting sarcasm asked: 

“ How charmingly Miss —— sings! Who 
composed the beautiful song she has just 
finished?” 

“Oh, it is by Mendessohn,” replied the 
hostess. 

‘Well, well! One of his famous songs 
without words, I suppose.” 

Yet the young thing refused to feel flat- 
tered. Women are such strange creatures! 


What We Are Coming To. 


Jones—Where are you gotng, Smith? 
Smith (in a humry)—Just going after a 
$3,000 traveling accident policy. 
Jones—Going on a trip? 
« Smith—Yes. I'm going to Coney Island, 
and I want to be insured against acci- 
dents on ‘“‘ Dead Man's Bridge.” 





LD plays: and new audiences are to be with Theodore Tilton om top of a: baggage |, 


the thing. Some of these plays are 

but a@ season’ old; but some of them 

are very old indeed. Stuart Robson's: is 
very old—born in the past: century—188T. 

“ The Henrietta: is so ol@ that’ the origi- 


nal cast is impossible. The delightful young 
woman who “ played up to"’ Mr. Robson 
in the ol@ Union Square Theatre has a 
family from: ten years of age down. Mr. 
Robson alone 1s young enough to essay his 
former role of Bertie, the Lamb. He mrust 

Feel like one who treads alon? 

Some banquet hall deserted; 

Whose lights are fled, 

. Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 

“The Henrietta’ was written for Mr. 
Robson and Mr. Crane by Bronson Howard: 
Mr.- Robson had faith in American play 
writers even before they had contributed 
to his success and fame; and one day he 
applied to Howard for a play that should 
eonserve the mutual interests of himself 
and Crane. 


“1 can‘give you a play,” said Howard; 
‘but it won't have any particular literary 
value. “t will be funny—tremendously 
funny. It won't be a great play, but it will 
make money.” 


Messrs. Crane and Robson were not in- 
different to this argument. If they could 
be funny and literary at the same time, 
good! But at any rate they would be 
funny. The scenario was written, but be- 
fore they read it Howard told them they 
would not shine with equal effulgence. 
Mr. Robson made some demur from a. busi- 
ness point of view. Before that the two 
actors had pretty evenly divided the his- 
trionie honors between them and it had 
paid. However, the scenario found favor 
and the play was accepted. After reading 
it it seemed to Crane and Robson that it 
mattered little who slid down the cellar 
door first. The play was the thing. 

Plays came and plays went, but ‘“ The 
Henrietta’ ran on for a couple of years 
with Tennysonian liquidity. 


This season, in all his pristine freshness, 
Mr. Robson will again produce the old suc- 
cess. When asked if he believed in the 
usefulness of. American dramatists Mr. 
Robson replied thoughtfully: 

“Well, it would hardly become me to go 
back on them, would it? That man Thomas 
is a genius—he can do more than write a 
good play; he can advertise an old one. In 
the second act of ‘Oliver Goldsmith’ 
Thomas wrote so much of “ She Stoops to 
Conquer’ that I walked right around the 
country, after I had played ‘ Oliver Gold- 
smith’ and played ‘She Stoops and so 
forth,’ with the success that attended it 
years ago. Thomas ts a great advertising 
agent—and he never knew it. And he wrote 
a good play. I don’t know whether he 
knew that or not. I guess I'll stick to the 
Ameriean dramatists for a time. I am 
going to play ‘ The Henrietta’ again.”’ 

“How about the drama of yesterday?” 

Mr. Robson leoked about the room, 
whose walls are lined with souvenirs and 
pictured faces of the classie dramatists, 
and fixing a bottle of beer—light brew— 
mildly, with his eye, seated himself and 
said: 

“Old things are best, I suppose, but they 
are awfully sily—some of ‘em. You want 
me to talk, don’t you? Well, I can de it 
splendidly when nobody wants me to. You 
stay long enough and I'll give you some 
first-clas witticisms and some eighteen- 
carat phflosophy. It will be after you have 
grown tired of staying here. I shall not be 
so bright just at first, but later it will be 
all right. 


. 
of the most remarkable conversa- 


ever had about Shakespeare was 


“ About the drama of the day before yes- 
terday! For instance, I think that in 
certain respeets Bronson Howard can dis- 
count Moliere—Beer? "’ 
tously toward the 
something stronger 
my head. 


Motioning solici- 
unopened bottle—‘ or 
after that?”"’ I shook 


*T mean that in my mind the function of 
the drama to present the emotions in 
full swing If literature appeals to the 
intellect alone, still it may good liter- 
ature, but a play must first, last, all 
the time the emotions unadulter- 
ated with words—unnecessary words It 
is not desirable that characters should. ap- 
pear and tell in fine measures what they 
are going to do or what they have done, or 
what they would like to do. It is for the 
actor to do, It is for him to do all of the 
time 

“ The 
words.’ 


is 


be 


and 
present 


for ‘words 
words, The 
better dra- 
am 
conversation 


is no place 
Hamlet was tired of 
classic might have done 
matically You understand I 
cluding Shakespeare in this 
No one would think of doing such a thing. 
He is not to be included in a critical con- 
versation.”’ 

* You think that Shakespeare— "’ 

“Now, don't discuss Shakespeare. I am 
certain that you do not know enough 
about him to be permitted to talk on the 
subject. I—I mean no discourtesy," he said 
hastily and with concern. “I never knew 
but two or three people who were qual- 
ified to discuss Shakespeare. Theodore Til- 
ton was one of them. A wonderful and 
brilliant intellect! Too bad—too bad,’ and 
Mr. Robson looked down at the young 
folks playing tennis or some other lady- 
like athletic game as if he saw clear to 
Paris. 

“ One 
tions I 


stage 


past 


not in- 


wagon full’ of trunks many years ago. 
“T was‘en route to some place, my bag+ 
gage was piled upon a’ truck, and a con+ 
veyance 6rdered’ to transfer me to the 
train. I found’ that I’ was going to be late 


for tte train, and; following the truck+ 
man's suggestion, I’ mounted’ the baggage 
wagon and started’ with the trunks. Pres- 
ently some one carrying a portmanteau 
hailed us. ‘Are you Headed for the sta- 
tion?’ he said: I replied’ that’ we were. 
‘Then let’ me join you. Mr. Tilton then 
climbed upon the trunks beside me and 
sald: “Arn’t you the man who plays —-?’ 
mentioning a character with which I was 
identified. ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I think you are 
Tilton.’ ‘I’m Tilton,’ he said, ‘and I want 
to tell you all about it.’ 


“Then and there he began to speak of his 
unfortunate story, already ancient history, 
but in a few minutes he had switched to 
Shakespeare. 


“TI said. to myself: ‘This man is mad.’ 
Presently, as he, talked, I said: ‘ This man 
is the most remarkable of geniuses.’ I 
wonder if I was right in my diagnosis 
either time! However, he talked of Shake- 
speare, and in. my memory it was a won- 
derful conversation—his part of it.’’ 

‘‘ Aside from the drama of the day before 
yesterday—”’ 


“The drama of yesterday, you mean? 
Well, there’s ‘Led Astray.’ I was one of 
the flambeaux in ‘ Led Astray.’ There is 
talk of its reproduction. I took it up the 
other day full of pleasant and enthusiastic 
recollection. What manager will be so ‘ led 
astray ' as to produce that play? Of all the 
stilted, absurd mélange of emotional eecen- 
tricity! It's funny people wept and felt so 
much emotional dislocation over that play. 
I remember when | thought it real nice, 
though. 

* People feel the same in every century, 
but it must be that they express those feel- 
ings differently every season—and who-shall 
say that one way is better than another? 
The dramatist has succeeded in being an 
artisfic success when he has successfully 
presented the emotional characteristies of 
the period: 


“T’ll tell you: who I think the best con- 
structive dramatist of tue present time. ‘It 
is Sardou. And an extraordinary play writ- 
er is Bernard Shaw. Crazy, but extraordi- 
nary. He is the more wonderful in that his 
genius compels one to tolerate things which 
offend his every sense of morality or good 
taste, whichever you. choose to call it, and 
one has the unpleasant feeling that the au- 
thor himself is incapable of making even 
ordinary discriminations in matters of de- 
cency. It ts most difficult to wallow in 
enthusiasm fer a@.hero, no matter how 
greathy you have esteemed him. while the 
heroine has been present on the stage, if, 
upon the exit of the woman he has seemed 
to love, the dirty fellow makes love to a 
wretched scullion. 

“Mr. Shaw manoeuvres his hero in a 
manner that leads one to believe that he, 
Mr. Shaw, is as much in sympathy with his 
brutalities of conduct as with his excel- 
lence. This compels the reader to go be- 
hind the gentleman's plays and his genius 
and think upon the author himself—a thing 
inimical to great artistic results. 


“Then there is W. 8S. Gilbert—I think him 
a great fellow, a splendid genius. And; 
apropos of nothing at all, I think ol@ Van 
Alstyne, in the play of ‘ Henrietta,’ is the 
greatest character in dramatic literature. 
There is no emotion left untouched by him. 
Other characters may be magnificent expo- 
sitions of how to hate or to love, or to be 
good or bad, or avaricious or generous, or 
to be anything else, in fact, but I know of 
no other character who is everything, and 
everything complete. Van Alstyne 
great part.” ° 

“Do you believe in anything—in anything 
besides great plays, great literature, Shake- 
speare, great actors? "’ 

“I believe in that, 
pointed to a picture 
above his head. “I do not mean perhaps 
that I believe in all that he believed in— 
nor, more than all, do Il mean that I believe 
in all that he did not believe in, but I be- 
lieve in what that represented to 
those who knew him. 


is a 





for instance,’ and he 


of Robert Ingersoll 


man 


generosity of feeling, in gentleness, and in 
kindness. and splendid intellect. You might 
have found all these things In this man. 

“One of the most impressive things that 
[ recall was the meeting between that man 
and Mr. Beecher. It was upon an oecasion 
which will be remembered by 
had gone to the entertainment with Inger- 
soll, and every little while he would 
to me: ‘Rob, I want to speak with 
more than anything else in the world. He 
is certainly the greatest of. great men.’ 
It was an occasion when men of remark- 
able minds were to be assembled. 


“Mr. Ingersail took his place there and 
looked about him.- Beecher had not yet ar- 
rived. Ingersoll seemed to take no interest 
in the proceedings but sat looking off the 
way Mr. Beecher was to come. Presently 
Beecher came upon the rostrum. He looked 
about him, obviously in search of some 
one. As he glanced about Ingersoll stood 
up, as if his action were quite involuntary, 
and Beecher at that moment saw him. The 
two met with that clasp of the hand which 
bore meaning even to the disinterested. 
It was a fine sight—this*instant recogni- 
tion of two great intellects. I knew what 


Say 
him 
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‘not quite legitimate. 


I believe in the mag- | 
nificence of great loyalty in friendships, in | 


many. I | 


| will 





the principle of loyalty involved. One loves 
it. 


“One must reverence the spirit. of 


earnest. effort and—oh, 
things, but when you inq 
ters you inquire into a man’s. soul, and why 
should. you. do that, if you do write for 
a newspaper? These things have to doe 
with man’s very self—with the man. whe 
is unknown even to his most intimate 
friends. And why should a man revgal 
himaelf?"’ 

“ Has the new order of things produced 
any great actors?’’ I asked. 

“ Whom have you in mind?” 

“Well, how about Mr. Paversham,. and 


Mr. Hackett, and. Mr, —" 


. Oh, perhaps we would: not call these 
gentlemen great, precisely.” Mr. Robson 
looked with an appreciative countenance 
at a picture of the Booths, father and. son: 
“Perhaps not great; However. I think 
they are badly handicapped. Young Soth- 
ern, fer instance. Sothern is a studious; 
retiring gentleman—too retiring for his own 
good, perhaps, and yet he is referred to as 
a lady-killer. 


“That is not fair play, you know. Give a 
dog a bad name and hang him. The other 
men of whom you speak work under the 
same disadvantage. They are known as 
matinée heroes. I do not think them fools. 
From what I know of them they are hard- 
working fellows engaged like most of us in 
making an honest living, and I do not be- 
lieve they welcome those undignified repu- 
tations. Indeed, I know that they do not 
merit them. Neither are women so foolish 
as some newspapers would have us think. 
I recall the time. of two of the most fasci- 
nating actors ever seen in America per- 
haps. Their personalities were absolutely 
irresistible. The men were Montague and 
Ringold. 


** Ringold told me once that he never In 
all his life received but three letters from 
women the circumstances of which were 
And he added that 
two of those letters were from women no- 
toriously bad, and the other from some ig- 
norant young girl. He said that that which 
was then said of the popular actor being in- 
undated with the thing now known as the 
‘mash’ note was absolutely untrue—and 
Ringold should have known. 


“Tilustrative of the popular actor’s atti- 
tude toward these things, T recall an inci- 
dent connected with Harry Montague. I 
belonged to the same stock company at one 
time and we used the same dressing room. 
One day I was turning into the theatre 
when I was impressed with the large num- 
ber of women and girls about the entrance. 
It indicated a big house, and when_I en- 
tered the dressing room I said to Monta- 
gue, thinking it would please him to know 
the house would be large, ‘ You never saw 
such a crowd of women as you have out 
there this afternoon. They fill the block.’ 

*** Pools,’ ’’ said Montague. 

“ET don’t believe the young actor of to- 
day likes to be made a fool of, nor do I 
believe that women have such: imbecile bad 
taste as some newspapers would have us 
think.” f 

“ What do you think of the syndicate— 
the Theatrical Trust? Is it as bad as it has 
been painted? ”’ 

“U-m-m. And you expect me to answer 
that? It—it—I am in the hands of that syn- 
dicate—it’'s good for me.” He laughed. 

“Is it a good thing for the future of dra- 
matic art?” 

* Now,” he said, judicially, “TI am first 
of all the father of my family. I am willing 
to he related to the dramatic art and to as- 


| sume as much responsibility toward it as is 


consistent with the proper care of my fam- 
ily. I say that, as an individual, I am well 
taken care of by the syndicate—and I’m 
taking good care of my family. 

“ These things always adjust themselves. 
T honor the fighter, but it should be the 
privilege of age to be conservative. Some 
people may like to call it cowardly." I just 
eall it conservatism. 
ple you know’'” 
twinkled. 


—and Mr. Robson's 


“That reminds me. Boucicault was build- 
ing a theatre with a baker's money at one 
time. He would let nothing be done that 
he did not personally superintend. No de- 
tail could be settled without his ‘O K.’ 
He had many irons in the fire at that time, 
and he often neglected the theatre under 
construction. This was a source of consid- 
to the baker 
to others. One day the contractor came to 
Mr. Boucicault and said: ‘ Mr. Boucicault, 
do you know that your attention to this ts 
absolutely necessary? The man with 
capital is becoming impatient and 

**Tmpatient!’ said Boucicault. 
tient! I with fifty millions of 


erable annoyance 


people 


Impatient! Go away!’ 

“And the fun of it was that Boucicault 
half believed what he said. He was a rare 
chap when he wanted to be. [I’m not going 


to talk any more about myself, but if you | 
next | 


come out some day during the 
few weeks that I rest in this place, L'll tell 
you same rare things of better people.” 

I am not prepared to pass upon Mr. Rob- 
son's moral excellence, but he will 
tainly tell no stories of a more kindly or 
genial man than Mr. Stuart Robson. 
DOLORES BACON. 


cer- 


TA TRIN TTCT 3067” 


teas 


“Fifty millions of peo- | 
eyes | 


as well as | 


} 
the | 


‘Impa- | 
de- | 
pendent on me for mental pabulum and he | 
only to wait upon him a miserable baker's | 
} dozen. 


ges 


‘ pulls 
conductor’s bell, and: away they went, , 
ing the man with the satchel looking after, 


i 


accommodating passenger changed seats, 
and the young people were oblivious to all 
the world except themselves. 

Then the young man fished in his pock- 
et for a letter, handed it to his compan- 
ion, and became silent. A white glove was 
removed from a hand embellished with a 
diamond and sapphire ring, the letter was 
quickly read, and with a look of anger torn 
in pieces and the fragments scattered in 
the wind. 

““T didn’t mean it. I had to write it, you 
know, and, oh, this chance to tell you so! 
Not a word to Harry about it, please—do 
promise me!" betrayed the lady’s earnest- 
ness, 

The jeweled hand pressed the hand of the 
young man, and as the car swung around 
the curve into Centre Street, one of the 
roses was given him, and he carefully 
stowed it away in an inside vest pocket. 

There was a jam of cars ahead, and im- 
patient riders became restless. Then other 
ears came, and the man. with the rose token 
of forgiveness stood! up with a, warning ex- 
clamation and looked back. The next ear 
was coming. Then it slowed up, and as the 
Summer girl asked, with just a little trepi- 
dation: “Is he eoming?"’ the jam loes- 
ened and the car went ahead. 

They did not see the man with the satch- 
el running after them, and he found a piace 
upon the rear seat, facing backward: 

At the Park Rew stopping there was a 
meeting of the three; and, with a smiling 
exclamation: ‘* Why, uncle, I thought you 
were left! '’ the Summer girl accepted the 
hand of the man with the satchel to aid her 
in alighting, and the young man raised his 
hat as she followed: uncle; who had nothing 
to say. 

Somehow, the rose left at her waist broke 
away from its fastenings as she turned, 
and the young man. picked it up and play- 
fully kissed it. The Summer girl saw bim 
do it and smiled. 


Henry Watterson’s Appetite. 
ENRY WATTERSON, the great Ken- 


H tucky editor, is one of the largest eat- 
- ers among the public men of the 
United States. His capacity in that respect 
seems unlimited. As a fair example of his 
capabilities two incidents will suffice. 

On one occasion he, attended the bi- 
monthly meeting of the Salmagundi Club of 
Louisville. A banquet was one of the at- 
tractions of these meetings. Before, dur 
ing, and after the banquet there were dis- 
cussions, but the banquet was the thing. 
On this night it was at the house of the 
editor of the Republican paper of Louis- 
ville. The menu one of fourteen 
courses, with the usual wines. One course 
was quail, Mr. Watterson had two; 
another venison, and again he was 
served twice. This happened in about half 


was 


and 
was 


of the courses, 


Before the end of the dinner all the other 
club members were but tasting what was 
put them, but Mr. Watterson was 
eating all, and often calling for more. When 
the dinner was ended the rival editors went 
to their together. When they 
reached New Row Watterson 
said 

* Colonel, 1 


Beymer'’s"’ (a 


before 


offices 
paper Mr. 
1m hungry; let’s go over to 
café much affected by news- 
gnd have something t> eat.” 

Seott, Watterson, filed all 
I'll drop in 


paper men) 
“ Great 
the 
and 
The Colonel 
two 


I've 


space in my lockers. But 


watch you eat.” 


that 


cheese, 


claims 
ot 


Mr. Watterson 
half of an im- 
mense bologna sausage, a bowl of crackers, 
and drank six of beer, and Mr. 
Watterson neve it. After this he 
the of The Courier-Journal] 
and wrote his celebrated “ Star-eyed God- 
editorial, that was copied and com- 
mented on all over the United States. 

At another time he entered a café 
} rear of a 


| ate pounds 
bottles 
r denied 
office 


went to 





| dess 


in the 
saloon of which he was a regular 
patron and called out to the proprietor: 
“What to 
hungry.’ 

‘Well, Massa 
fresh Ohio River 
“ How 
* Six 
“ Well, bring me all six.’ 
The Ohio River jack salmon weigh about 
two half pounds apiece. These six 
| cleaned and cooked weighed fifteen pounds, 
the proprietor weighing them out of curi- 
osit® Mr. Wattersen finished the six, alk 
|} but the bones, with a salad, some bread. 
and quite « little liquid on the side. This is 
one of his favorite fishes, and he has said 
that he has never been able to get enough. 


have you eat to-night; Um 


I have 
jack salmon.” 
you?” 


Henry, some nice 


many have 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


HATRED OF THE RICH | 


Silas Larrabee discusses 
a wide prevailing evil 


ele 





N hour’s halt in Ogunquit by a coach- 
ing party, while the village black- 
smith overhauled the feet of the lead- 

ers of the four-in-hand, furnished the oc- 
-easion for an interesting and instructive 
talk by Mr. Silas Larrabee. * 

“Pooty high-toned folks, them is,"’ re- 
marked Deacon Busbee as the coaching 
party disappeared down the road toward 
York Beach. “What do you jedge them 
four hosses and the kerridge and harness 
is wuth?”’ 

“ About $3,000,"’ promptly answered Clim 
Bascom, ‘about $8,000 or $3,500." 

** Must be richer'n I be,’’ mused the Dea- 
eon. “I guess they wouldn't go round 


with no $3,500 outfits if they had to earn ; 


their livin's like I do. I tell ye, Clim, 
they’s something wrong in the world when 


folks goes round the country in sich style: 


as that, while them that’s jest as good as 


they be has to ride behind erowbaits like, 


mine, pooty nigh shuck to pieces in their 
old farm wagons. Why should them folks 
have everything they want and folks like 
me have pooty nigh nothin’, and doggone 
Jittle of that?” 


“Hanged if I can answer that conun- 


“ Best thing 
Maybe he 


drum,"’ Mr. Bascom replied. 
gou can do is to ask Uncle Si. 
an tell you.” 

“Well, Silas,” demanded 
‘turning to Mr. Larrabee, 
idees on the subject?" 

“S'pose I ask you a question, Deacon,” 
said Mr. Larrabee. “Is they any reason on 


the Deacon, 
“what's your 


airth why you should be the owner of a | 
coach and four red hosses, with gold-plated | 


harnesses’? You're goin’ on sixty-two year 
old; been workin’ ever sence you was eight- 
een. What do you figure up you've earned 
im all that time? I jedge $20 a month and 
board would be a pooty liberal estimate— 
that would be $344 « year, allowin’ the 
victuals you've et up was worth. $2 a week. 
You'd have a nice time, wouldn't ye, sup- 
portin’ a team like that? 

“I'm terrible sorry the spirit of envy 
has ketched hold of you, Deacon. You 
ain't got no right to complain of the bed 
you're sleepin’ on; you made it yourself. 
¥You had good schoolin’ chances, but you 
wasn't so pious as you be now, and, ac- 
cordin’ to my recoliection, you never got 
much higher than the tail of your class in 
nothin’. You had a chance when you got 
out of school ‘to go up to Boston and go 
into ‘business, but you wouldn't go away 
and leave Sophrony Hatch. You jest set- 
tiled down on that little sand patch your 
father guv ye off the corner of his farm. 
You've managed to keep alive, and that’s 
gbout all. 


“Now, why on airth should you think 
you ought to be able to keep four hosses 
and a coach to drive round in? Ain't that 
old crowbait and farm wagon jest about 
your size? I'm sorry for you, Deacon; I 
wish you was wuth a million dollars so’'s 
you could have everything nice you want- 
ed, but I can’t see that nobody has done 
you no injestice, without it is your old 
friend Deacon Busbee. You might not be 
wuth a million dollars if you'd made the 
most of the opportunities that was guv 
you, but the chances is you'd be consid’able 
ahead of where you be now. 


“As T said in a little talk I made a few 
weeks ago to the Philomathean Society of 
East Ogunquit, success in life*don’t always 
come to them that desarves it. On fhe 
other ‘hand, a man has got himself to 
Plame if, after vegetatin’ on a little Ogun- 
quit farm nigh onto half a century, he 
can't show no assets wuth speakin’ of. 


“It ain't very often you see a feller 
ketched by the back of the neck, drug out 
into the public areny and crowned with 
success agin his will. They'’s lots of truth 
in a little piece I used to speak in school. 
It goes something like this: 


They guv me advice and counsel in store, 
Praised me and honored me more and more, 
Said that I only should wait for a while, 
Promised their paytronage too with a smile. 


But with all their kindness and consideration, 
I sartainly would have died of starvation, 
Had they not come an excellunt man, 

Who kindly to hetp me bravely began. 


Good Teller, he guv me the foot that I et, 
His ‘kindness and care I #han't never forget. 


But I can't embrace him though @ther folks van, © 


I am myself that excellunt man. 


“You never helped yourself much, Dea- 
con. You may have had the makin's of a_ 


big man in you—nobody knows. You can’t 
blame yourself for not bein’ a big man, 
but before you do such an awful sight of 


gj 
i 
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thing that hovers over the people of Amer- 
iky, [ would tell you it was jest the sperit 
and the dispersition you've showed in talk- 
in’ about that ere coach and them four red 
hosses—hatred of them that has things by 
them that hasn't. 

“A man ought te be ashamed of himself 
“fer lettin’ any sech feelin’ take root in his: 
soul. He ought to chase it away, Club it 
off the minit it comes anywhere nigh him. 
Some idees, when they git into a man’s 
head, boosts him up, makes him three or 
four sizes bigger than he was before; but 
this one don’t. Jest as soon as you be- 
gin to hate folks because they have money 
and things that money buys, jest so soon 
you begin to squizgzle up. They'’s nothin’ 
like it for ‘makin’ a man Iittle; spiles him 
through and through. 

“Why should folks that atn’t smart 
enough to get ahead none hate folks that's 
fot splendid ‘houses, steam yachts, fine 
horses, and kerridges, better clothes than 
Solomon had, and all the money they want 
to spend? 

“Why ds tt, fur example, that when 
they’s a Presidential election nowadays, 
you've always got to count on a pooty big 
vote for somebody supposed to represent 
the ‘miserable idee that the rich ‘has got 
something out of “the world that doesn’t 
belong to 'em? 

“Why is 
qjuestion comes before the people of Amer- 
iky they's thousands that, jest as soon as 
they find out which side of the fence the 
wealth and intelligence of the country 
stands, hustles over to the other side like 
they was chased ‘by a lot of wild-eyed, 
snortin’, Qurham bulls? 


“Did you ever hear of a strike that these 
same folks Widn't say was a fight between 
‘downtrodden labor’ and “soulless capi- 
tal’? You'd think to hear these folks talk 
that every man that built a mill and put 
hands to work in it ought to be cut into 
four pieces and then b’iled in goose grease. 

“A feller up to Wells says to me only 
yesterday, speakin’ about that ‘ere steel 
strike, ‘ They had to strike or that gang of 
robbers that Morgan is the head of would 
have crushed ‘em into the airth. Devilish 
cutthroats, they ought every one of 'em to 
be tuk out into the Atlantic Ocean and fed 
to cod and haddick.’ 

“How do you know,’ says I, ‘ that these 
gentlemen is robbers?’ 

“* Because,’ says he, ‘they wouldn't be 
so rich if they wasn’t robbers.’ 

“ Ain't that logercal, though! If I had a 
hen that couldn't reason no better than 
that I'd be afeared to eat the eggs she 
laid. If I've heard that propersition once 
I've heard it a thousand times. I'd like to 
run .across the feller that could show me 
what it’s standin’ on. Hanged if I can see 
any legs-under it. 

“The time I went out to South Dakoty 
I had a couple of hours to spare in New 
York, and I went down and tuk a look at 
that ‘ere Brooklyn Bridge. Do you khow 
the fust thing that come into my head 
when I seen that bridge? I says to myself, 
says I, ‘That wasn't made by no man. 
That's as much.of a meracie as anything 
I ever read of in the Bible. If I had stuck 
to that idee I wouldn't be no foolisher than 
them is who says a man can't be a million- 
aire without robbin’ somebody. The buildin’ 
of that ere bridge looks to me to be a ter- 
rible sight more of an achievement than 
the accumerilation of as much -money as 
the bridge cost would be. 

“I was readin’ in the paper a day of 
two ago about the new steamboat that had 
jest got Into New York. She's 700 foot long 
and so big I guess you could put all Ogun- 
quit inside ‘her ff you ‘tuk the houses apart. 
Aman made that ere vessel. Why don't you 
call him a robber and a hoss thief and tel! 
folks how ‘he b'iled and et both his grand- 
mothers? Accordin’ to my jJedgment he's 
done somethin’ that's consider’ble more 
wonderful ‘than the gittin’ together of a 
fortune. 

“I seen you whitewashin’ your old hog 
pen t’other day. You handle the brush ;pooty 
good, Deacon, but your work won't live an 
awful while after you're buried up there tn 
the meetin’ house buryin' ground. Why 
don't you hate folks that's paintin’ things 
so wonderful that when you come back to 
airth a thousand years from mow you'll 
see their picturs hangin’ up in pictur gal- 
leries and sellin’ at the rate of ovez $1,000 
a square foot? Why.ain't you got as much 
right to hate the feller that has the gift of 
paintin’ and uses it as the feller ‘that, ‘bein’ 
‘born with .a business head on his shoulders, 
thas managed ‘to turn a stream of coli cash 
‘into his office safe? 

‘My darter Ammie reads consider'ble off 
mand on, and once in a while she reads 


it that whenever a political | 
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wears that comes here from New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphy; you want a house 


with a lot of soft-bottomed chairs in it, j quit.” 


and, most of all, jist now, you want four 
red horses and a kerridge with your coat 
of arms painted on both doors. 

“It don’t worry you none to think that 
you've spent your life sawin’ wood, hoein’ 
corn, and squashin’ tater bugs; you don't 
feel no sorrer when you-consider that you 
ain't done nothin’ sence you was born that 
it will be wuth while puttin’ on your grave- 
stone. If you only had the money that 


some folks has, you'd be the happiest little | 


Deacon in the world. 

“It's jist the lack of spondulix that's 
upsot you, Deacon. That's what's filled 
your heart with hate and envy. It ain't no 
fit frame of mind for nobody to git into, 
least of all a Deacon of the Church. In- 
stead of goin’ about sayin’, ‘I'm a poor, 
lone, lorn Deacon, and everything that 
ain't lone and lorn gees contrairy with 
me,’ you ought not to rest day nor night 
until you git that cussed sperit out of your 


What the National Consumers’ 
League Has Done for Saleswomen. 





HE utility of great organizations of 
women for the propagation of move- 
ments for specific reforms tn varied 

lines has been ‘illustrated in the history of 

the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
organized as a union of clubs devoted al- 
most exclusively to academic studies. The 
rapid spread of the work of the Consumers’ 

League in the past two years has been very 

largely Gue to the fact that the general 

federation opened its platform anil its pro- 
grammes to it. 

The fetteration devoted one evening meet- 
ing to the work of the league at its last 
biennial gathering in Milwaukee, and asked 
all delegates to report favorably to their 
clubs. As a result, for the past year re- 
quests for speakers and literature from 
clubs have poured into the office of the 
league, and demands for the labeled goods 
have come from all parts of the country. 

The federation has also appointed Mrs. 
Flerence Kelley Secretary of the league, 
as Chairman of its committee on industrial 
problems affecting women and children. 
Mrs. Kelley has just sent out-to all clubs 
in the federation a suggestion as to a 
course of reading and a programme of prac- 
tical investigation to be incorporated in the 
club programmes this Fall. 

While the National Consumers’ League 
employs itself exclusively with the con- 
sumption of women's white underwear car- 
rying the league label, the local leagues 
concern themselves with local conditions 
which seem to most demand their atten- 
tion. The Saturday half holidays for the 
employes of retail stores has been one of 
these. 

The Consumers’ League in Milwaukee 
was organized last Summer, just after the 
biennial gathering of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs fn that city. It 
speedily gained a membership of 300 and a 
tributary shopping list of 200, making 500 
women pledged to further the interests of 
the league, and, in particular, to do no 
shopping on Saturday afternoons. 


The league undertook at once to secure 
the Saturday half holiday through July and 
August, which was then rot granted in 
any Milwaukee store. ‘Sixty-two stores 
were visited and the managers talked into 
compliance. As a result the Saturday half 
holiday became general in Milwaukee. 

The number of employes, largely women, 
benefited by this, may be calculated from 
the fact that from three stores alone 2,000 
were released. The result was largely due 
to the President, Mrs. Guy Darrell Berry, 
a woman of wealth, ‘high secial position, 
and charming personality. She personally 
visited almost every store, some several 
times. 

This Summer ‘the Consumers’ Leagues 
in Cleveland, Jersey City, and Grand 
Rapids all tried to follow the example of 
the Milwaukee league. In Cleveland the 
women circulated petitions and got seventy- 
five ministers to preach on one Sunday on 
the evils of Saturday afternoon and evening 
shopping. In Grand Rapids they interest- 
ed the local press, the ministers, and the 
trades unions, and printed the names of 
5,000 women who pledged ‘themselves to do 
no shopping ter noon on Saturday. In 
all three cities they have been unsuccessful, 
but intend .to prolong the effort until their 
end is attained. 


In Massachusetts the Consumers’ League 
secured the law requiring the Saturday 
half holiday, which should be the object 
of every league. In New York, however, 
the same end is attained by custom. When 
the Consumers’ League began tts work in 
this city. ten years ago, the half-holiday 
wes unknown. Now it is general in stores 
of all classes, except ‘the smallest. 

The history of the New York league is 
instructive, showing as it does the possible 
results of ten years of continuous effort. 
‘It was ‘the pioneer, beginning ‘its existence 
dn a very ‘humble way tn a small ‘room ‘in 
Clinton Place. Its iffluence has spread,’ 
mow there are thirty leagues:‘in-elieven | 
different States. Two years ago, at ‘the 

of the ‘New York ‘league, : ’ 


: 


je 
\ 


system. If you can’t do that you ain’t fit 
to be the Deacon of no church in Ogune 
ROBERT W. WELCH, 
22, 1901. 


Ogunquit, Aug. 22, 


A Unique Bank. 
As an example of economical administra- 
tion in banks. probably unequaled in this 
country, the Broadway Savings Bank ‘is 
unique. This bank has deposits of over 
$7,000,000, and has for years paid 2 -per 
cent. semi-annually, or 4 per cent. annual- 
ly. The affairs of the bank are conducted 
by only four employes. This bank is close- 
ly allied to the Broadway National Bank. 
The Wily Plumber. 
J Skinflint. 


To I. Mendem, Dr. 
12 feet 1 inch lead piping 
6 feet used in repairs............ 
6 feet taken back to shop 
Total 24 feet at $1 per foot 
Please remit. 


year, observation of the law as to seats 
for saleswomen, and the provision of proper 
lunch and retiring rooms, conforming with 
the sanitary law. 

The league prints and circulates 
names of the houses conforming to this 
standard: The list “ boycotts”’ no one; it 
“ blacklists "’ no one; it complains of no 
one. It simply mentions all those stores 
which come up to its standard. 

This method has had a potent effect on 
not only the business sense but the pride 
of proprietors. One after another they 
have met the requirements which would 
place their names upon the list, and where, 
ten years ago, Mrs. Frederick Nathan and 
her aides were obliged to plead for permis- 
sion to investigate a store, during the past 
year three well-known firms have written 
the league to invite investigation with a 
view to the placing of their names upon 
the “ White List.” 

Directly or indirectly from the influence 
of the league have come the laws provid- 
ing for one seat to every three saleswomen, 
prohibiting the employment of All children 
under fourteen years of age, requiring that 
all children under sixteen shall have health 
and schoo! certificates, and providing that 
females under twenty-one shall work not 
more than ten hours a day or sixty hours 
a week, excepting during the Christmas 
season from Dec. 15 to Jan. 1. 

The more desirable conditions indicated 
in this résumé prevail very generally in 
the better class of stores, though, of couse, 
in some districts there are stores where 
the girls work eighty or ninety hours a 
week, and where many of them are un- 
doubtedly minors. The late delivery of 
dressmakers and milliners, and the fright- 
fully long hours of employes in the pack- 
ing and delivery departments of stores 
during busy seasons, are also among the 
things which have engaged the attention 
of the league. 

Features of the work done by the New 
York League appear in the work of all the 
other leagues. In Massachusetts the, league 
finds almost every requirement of the 
standard embodied in law. It has therefore 
devoted most of its energies to creating 
the demand for the label of the National 
League, and has induced all the leading 
merchants of the State, as well as many 
of the second and third class, to carry the 
label. 

The Michigan league is young, and its 
work has been mainly educational. But 
during the past Winter it had the triumph 
of securing the passage of a law requiring 
the appointment of a woman Factory In- 
spector. The New Jersey league during 
the past Winter circulated very widely a 
petition for such an appointment and for- 
warded it to Gov. Voorhees, who did not 
comply with its request. 

The leagues at Cleveland and Cincinnalil 
have carrted on a good deal of educational 
agitation concerning the cruetties to the em- 
ployes in the shops of Christmas shopping. 
The Oshkosh league, within six months 
after its formation last November, secured 
a membership of eighty women pledged tu 
buy the labeled goods, and induced three 
leading ‘merchants to place. the goods upon 
thefr counters. 


The Illinois league of 1,200 members agi- 
tated last Winter concerning Christmas 
shopping, and for the introduction of the 
labeled goods into the Chicago stores. It 
also co-operated very successfully with the 
journeyman ‘tallors of Chicago in their ef- 
fort ‘to obtain workshops, and thus #¢limi- 
nate home work. ° 

The college women of the country have 
sympathized with the objects of the league 
in a marketl degree. The leagues of Illinois 
and Minnesota were organized by the col- 
legiate alumnae. The latter body has kept 
Mrs. Kelley, Chairman of 'fts Committee on 
the Teaching of Economics in Schools and 
Coélieges, and has given a session on its 
annual programme ‘to the league. In 
‘Wellesley and'Vassar Colleges there are act- 


the 


‘ive teagues, from which -women go out In 


every graduating Class to form nuclei in 


‘| amany cetttres.. “The ‘National Coun¢il of 


Jewish Women and ‘the "Mothers’ Congress 
aveicome the league spetkers ‘to their plat- 


4 forms and ‘co-operate ‘in other -~ways. 


In ways like ‘this ft is ‘that ‘the great mot-_ 
ern organizations .of women are ‘trying to 
educate the ‘purchasing ‘public in ‘behalf of 
their sisters ‘in the imitustrial world, wm 
to give expression ‘to the principle ‘that ‘he 
purchaser is responsible ‘for ‘the condit/ ons 
under which goods are made and ‘Gis rib- 
uted, 





66 EXT to that of” its industrial 
N achievements, the naval history 
of the United States has been its 

most brilliant record.” So says Henry 

Gannett, the Chief Geographer of the 

Geological Survey, in his admirable work 

on “The Building of a Nation,” and his 

statement is well substantiated by the 
maritime chronicles of the last hundred 
years. 

At the time of Jefferson's inaugura- 
tion in 1801 the foreign trade of the United 
States gave little promise of the great 
proportions it was afterward to attain, 
and the navy consisted of but fifteen war- 
ships, ranging in size from the forty-four- 
gun frigate Constitution to the twelve-gun 
schooner Enterprise; yet so admirable was 
the handling of our few warships, and so 
successful were their numerous encounters 
with enemies of every race, that, in spite 
of the war of 1812, against the most power- 
ful maritime nation in the world, and, not- 
withstanding the attacks upon our mer- 
chant marine by the Barbary corsairs, the 
pirates of the East and West Indies, and 
the savage natives of the South Sea Isl- 
ands, the year 1820 found the foreign trade 
of the United States surpassing that of 
every other nation. 

The warships of the United States in 
the closing year of the eighteenth century 
were not only few in number, but new, 
little tried, and manned by crews that, 
however courageous and skilled in sea- 
manship, were usually composed of rifle- 
men from the backwoods and of untrained 
merchant sailors who were not held to- 
gether by that rigid discipline which is 
a vital necessity among the men of a 
fighting ship. To be sure; some practice 
in ship drill and the handling of great 
guns had been obtained in the intermittent 
war against France which was begun in 
1798, and the rough handling given to the 
forty-gun frigate La Vengeance by the 
thirty-six-gun frigate Constellation re- 
flected great credit upon the American 
service. However, when, in the same 
year, the American 36-gun frigate Boston 
captured the French twenty-four-gun cor- 
vette Berceau, and found that, after a 
running fight of twenty-two hours and 
the expenditure of seven hundred cannon 


shot and twenty-one hundred musket shot, 


only twenty-one Frenchmen had been put 
out of action, the general efficiency of the 
Boston's crew seemed open to comment. 


Peace was signed with France in Febru- 
ary, 1801, On the 20th of May in the same 
year Commodore Dale, commanding a 
“Squadron of Observation,” consisting of 
the frigates President, Philadelphia, and 
Essex, and the schooner Enterprise, was 
ordered to the Mediterranean. This squad- 
ron was to “ observe”"’ the actions of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli and the Bey of Algiers, 
who had become increasingly arrogant and 
offensive in regard to the tribute at that 


time paid them by the United States for 
the protection of their merchantmen when 
cruising ‘‘down along the coast of the 
high Berbaree.’’ That this tribute should 
have been paid at all, even by so young 
and struggling a country as the United 
States, thousands of miles away from the 
scenes of the atrocious operations of the 
Barbary corsairs, seems remarkable 
enough; how amazing it is, then, that 
great nations like England, France, and 
Spain, whose powerful navies continually 
patrolled the very coast of the piratical 
countries, should have meekly united in 
paying tribute to these murderous buc- 
caneers, instead of blowing them and their 
insolent pretensions into the Desert of 
Sahara, 

Dale's vessels arrived at Gibraltar on the 
1st of July, and, being the first American 
squadron to enter Mediterranean waters, 
created much interested comment among 
the naval officers of the foreign fleets. 
The younger Englishmen were disposed to 
be somewhat contemptuous in their criti- 
cism of the Yankee ships and sailors, but 
Admiral Nelson, after critically watching 
the manoeuvres of Dale’s squadron, re- 
marked to one of his officers: ‘‘ There is 
in the handling of these transatlantic ships 
a nucleus of trouble for the navy of Great 
Britain.” 

Notwithstanding the friendly attitude of 
the various authorities, some of the foreign- 
ers on the Mediterranean station took it 
upon themselves to try the mettle of the 
American officers, and the latter had sev- 
eral opportunities to uphold the honor of 
the flag in personal encounters. For in- 
stance, shortly after the arrival of the Es- 
sex at Barcelona her commander, Capt. 
Bainbridge, while returning from the city 
one night, was grossly insulted by the 
Captain of the Spanish guard boat, which 
was anchored down the harbor. With 
vulgar and abusive language the Spaniard 
ordered the Yankee Captain's gig to pull 
alongside, and when no attention was paid 
to this piece of insolence several shots 
were fired. The next night a ship’s boat 
in charge of Lieut. Stephen Decatur was 
treated in the same manner. The follow- 
ing morning Decatur boarded the Spaniard 
and inquired for her commander, only to 
he told that that officer was ashore. 
* Well, then,’’ said the American, “ tell him 
when he returns that Lieut. Decatur of the 
frigate Essex pronounces him a cowardly 
scoundrel, and will cut his ears off at the 
first meeting.”” This ultimatum brought 
not only an ample apology from the offend- 
ing officer, but an order from the King 
of Spain that the officials of every Spanish 


port should treat all officers of the United 
States with courtesy and respect, and 
“*more particularly those of the American 
frigate Essex.”’ . 

While the Yankee squadron was detained 
at Malta by foul weather the second of 
these personal encounters took place. Mid- 
shipman Joseph Bainbridge was in the 
lobby of a theatre one evening with a 
party of messmates. A young British of- 
ficer, Secretary to the Governor of the 
island, remarked contemptuously, ‘ These 
Yankees will never stand the smell of 
powder,” and followed this up by brush- 
ing rudely against young Bainbridge, who 
promptly retaliated with a knock-down 
blow. A duel followed, the conditions be- 
ing navy pistols at four paces. At the se®- 
ond fire the Englishman fell dead. 

Before the arrival of Dale's squadron at 
Gibraltar the Bashaw of Tripoli had cut 
down the American flagstaff and declared 
war, and the Bey of Algiers, the Emperor 
of Morocco, and the Bey of Tunis seemed 
about to follow his example. These latter 
were soon overawed by the American 
squadron, which, reinforced by four frig- 
ates and a corvette, proceeded then to the 
blockade of the Tripolitan capital. This 
city was fortified, protected by numerous 
gunboats, and garrisoned by 20,000 men, 
but the Yankee tars sank or captured most 
of the gunboats, battered the forts, and 
demoralized the Mussulman defenders so 
greatly that when a few thousand disaf- 
fected natives were persuaded to march 
under American leadership to assault the 
shore side of the forts victory was soon 


assured. On the 27th of April, 1805, the 
American flag floated for the first time 
over a fortress of the Old World, and on 
the 3d of June the Bashaw signed a treaty 
relinquishing all future claim to tribute 


from the United States, 

During the war the Americans had sus- 
tained but one important loss, that of the 
frigate Philadelphia, which vessel ran 
ashore on the reef of Kalinsa, at the mouth 
of the harbor, and was captured by a 
swarm of pirate gunboats. The frigate 
was taken up close under the principal 
fortress and moored athwart the channel, 
with her guns pointing down the harbor. 
On the night of Feb. 16, under cover 


of darkness, Lieut. Decatur, with seventy- 


five men in the captured Ketch Mastico, 


ran the batteries, boarded the Philadel- 
phia, and destroyed her by fire, an ex- 
ploit that Lord Nelson, then commanding 
the British fleet before Toulon, charac- 


terized as ‘“‘the most bold and daring act 
of the age." 


Ignorant of the rough treatment that had 


been given to his fellow regent the Bashaw 
of Tripoli, the Bey of Tunis took what he 
imagined to be a favorable movement for 
a little bluster on his own account. He 
accordingly informed the American Con- 
sul at his capital that, unless a Tunisian 


corsair, which had been captured while at- 
tempting to run the blockade, was imme- 
diately returned, he would declare war. 
Shortly afterward Capt. Rodgers, with 
thirteen ships of war, appeared off Tunis, 
and informed*the Bey that he would give 
him just thirty-six hours in which to an- 
swer to the terms of peace proposed by 
the Americans, The result was the most 
honorable treaty that any power had ever 
obtained from a Barbary State. 

So, with their small navy, the Ameri- 
cans freed themselves from all further an- 
noyance by the piratical Mussulmans un- 
der whose insolent tyranny the great na- 
tions of Europe continued to suffer for 
years. But this was not the only result 
of the Americans’ resolute resistance to 
the aggressions of Barbary; four years of 
active service on a foreign coast had im- 
proved the discipline of the navy, brought 
Yankee gunnery to a high state of ef- 
ficiency, and prepared naval personnel for 
the mighty struggle that was to come, 


When war was declared against England 
in 1812 the Americans had seventeen ships, 
against 1,048 belonging to the British; 442 
guns, against 27,800, and 5,025 seamen, 
against 151,572. At the outbreak of war 
the English had on the station from Hali- 
fax to the West Indies seven times the 
armament of the whole American navy, 
and, in addition to this superiority of force, 
possessed at Halifax, Bermuda, and in the 
West Indies naval ports which were fitted 
with arsenals, hospitals, and dockyards; the 
Americans had not a single navy yard worthy 
of the name, and did not own a dock. At 
the same time, the British Navy was at 
the height of its glory; it had fought all 
of the great maritime nations of the world, 
and in two hundred actions between single 
ships had been defeated but five times. 
On the other hand, the American Navy 
was but little tried, the sailors were most- 
ly* accustomed to plains and mountains 
rather than to lofty rigging and tumbling 
seas, and the Yankee ships were daring 
experiments, as regards construction and 
armament, experiments that the English 
declared contemptuously were foredoomed 
to disaster. When Capt. Carden of the 
King’s ship Macedonian was dining with 
Capt. Decatur of the American frigate 
United States, shortly before the war, 
the Briton pointed out the superiority, ship 
for ship, of his own navy; criticised the 
American vessels for their ridiculous arma- 
ment, and wound up by saying: ‘“ Besides, 
Decatur, though your ships may be good 
enough and you are a clever lot of fel- 
lows, what practice have you had in war? 
There’s the rub!” 

Yet in the short war of 1812 the British 


ot ; 
single-ship actions, and Americans 


captured over fifteen hundred English mer- 
chant vessels and took prisoner twenty 
thousand English seamen! From the time 
of the destruction of his Majesty’s ship 
Guerriere by the United States ship Con- 
stitution, in 1812, to the sinking of his Maj- 
esty’s ship Avon by the United States ship 
Wasp, in 1814, the prowess of the Yankee 
tar amazed the world. His gunnery and 
seamanship won the admiration of the 
English themselves, and toward the close 
of the war the English admitted the su- 
periority of American shipbuilders by con- 
structing a frigate exactly on the lines 


.of the American forty-four-gun ships—ves- 


sels which they had previously ridiculed 
as being ‘“‘ bundles of pine boards with a 


gridiron flag floating over them.” 

Referring to the treaty of peace which 
had just been signed at Ghent, The London 
Times of Dec. 30, 1814, says: ‘‘ We have 
retired from the combat with the stripes 
yet bleeding upon our backs. Even yet, 
however, if we could but close the war 
with some great naval triumph, the repu- 
tation of maritime greatness might be 
partially restored. But to say that it 
has not hitherto suffered in the estima- 
tion of all Europe, and, what is worse, of 
America herself, is to belie common sense 
and universal experience. ‘Two or three 
of our ships have struck to a force vastly 
inferior!’ No, not two or three, but many 
on the ocean, and whole squadrons on the 
lakes, and the numbers are to be viewed 
with relation to the comparative magnitude 
of the two navies. Scarcely is there an 
American ship of war which has not to 
boast a victory over the British flag; 
scarcely one British ship in thirty or forty 
that has beaten an American. With the 
bravest seamen and the most powerful 
navy in the world we retire from the con- 
test when the balance of defeat is so 
heavily against us."’ 

Scurcely had America brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion this naval war against 
the “‘ Mistress of the Seas’’ when another 
Yankee fleet was prepared for. service 
against the Barbary States. The Dey of 
Algiers, learning of the war against Eng- 
land, and presuming that the immense 
navy of that power would speedily ex- 
terminate the few warships of the United 
States, resumed his impudent bluster and 


pretensions, ordered the American Consul 
from his capital, and sent out his corsairs 
to prey upon American commerce. Tripoli 
and Tunis joined the Dey in hostile actions, 
and on May 20, 1815, a squadron, under 
Stephen Decatur, sailed from New York 
for the Mediterranean. The squadron con- 
sisted of ten vessels, carrying 210 guns, 
and was directed primarily against the 


Algerian Navy of twelve vessels and 360 


guns. Sixteen days after the Americans’ 
arrival in the Mediterranean two Algerian 
cruisers had been captured and the rest 
threatened by a close blockade of the 
harbor of Algiers. On June 30, 1815, the 


terrified Dey—‘‘ Omar the Terrible ''—sign- 
ed a most humiliating treaty of peace 


under the guns of the Yankee fleet. It 
needed only Decatur’s appearance before 
Tunis and Tripoli to bring the Bey and 
the Bashaw to an equal state of submis- 
sion. 

From now on to the Mexican war of 1846 
the navy was principally employed in the 
suppression of piracy and the slave trade. 
In 1821 piracy became general in the West 
Indies, and a large force of frigates and 
smaller vessels was kept in the Spanish 
Main and vicinity. So prompt and salutary 
was the treatment of the buccaneers by 
this force that by 1825 few cases of piracy 
were reported from West Indian waters. In 
1824 an officer of Capt. Porter, then com- 
manding a squadron in the West Indies, 
was arrested at Foxardo, a fortified town 
on the Island of Porto Rico. Porter prompt- 
ly landed, spiked the guns of the battery, 
and_was %nly prevented from bombarding 


tu weewn by fhe prompt retease of Lieut.’ 


Platt and an ample apology for the indigni- 
tiles laid upon that officer. 


In 1825 the Erie, an eighteen-gun sloop- 
of-war, commanded by Capt. Daniel Tur- 


ner, touched at the French island of St. 
Bartholomew—how French to perpetuate 
the name!—and met there the Federal, a 
privateer belonging to Buenos Ayres. 
Learning that this vessel had recently 
captured an American merchantman, Tur- 
ner denounced her to the French authori- 
tles as a pirate, and demanded her sur- 
render, This was refused, and the Federal 
ran up the harbor to the protection of a 
powerful battery. On a dark night shortly 
afterward she was cut out by a boat party, 
led by Lieut. Josiah Tattnall, brought 
down the harbor under a heavy fire from 
the forts and sent as a prize to Pen- 
sacola. Four years afterward this same 
Tattnall, one of the most distinguished of- 
ficers of the service, commanding the 
schooney Grampus, learned that the Mex- 
ican war schooner Montezuma had seized 
and plundered an American merchantman. 
Tattnall met the offending vessel off Tam- 
pico, and fought and captured her within 
sight of the forts. Learning that an Amer- 
ican ship laden with a large sum of silver 
was detained by some pretext in the Mex- 
ican port, Tattnall headed another boat 
attack and brought her off successfully. 
The American Navy did not, however, 
confine to its own coasts the exhibition 
of its solid excellence, and a pure bit of 
Yankee humor created gayety among the 
Mediterranean nations shortly after the 
rebuke administered to Barbary in 1815. 
Naples, then an independent kingdom, 
had taken advantage of America’s pre- 
occupation with England to seize and con- 
fiscate a number of American vessels, and 
in 1815 Commodore ‘“‘ Dan” Patterson was 
ordered to co-operate with the American 
Consul in collecting an indemnity of $2,000,- 
000. 
The English had circulated 
that the American Navy had 


the report 
been prac- 


tion, 


no 

f the line, so,when Patterson sailed into 
the beautiful harbor with the forty-four- 
gun frigate Brandywine his demand was 
not only haughtily rejected, but his _ own 
ship was threatened with capture. Pat 
terson said nothing further, but apparent- 
ly accepted the inewitable with meek 
resignation. The next day the forty-four- 
gun frigate United States blew majestically 
into the bay and let go her anchor just 
astern of the flagship: Two days after- 
ward the thirty-six-gun frigate Concord 
slipped into the harbor and moored head 
and stern alongside her consorts. 

All this time a suave reserve was main- 
tained between the officers of the ships 
and the authorities of the town. 

Two days after the Concord arrived the 
corvette John Adams appeared in the port 
and flaunted her gay colors against the 
haze of Vesuvius. Still the scornful in- 
difference of the Neapolitans was main- 
tained, but a languid interest was aroused 
by the arrival next week of a couple of 
eighteen-gun corvettes, which took the sta- 
tion assigned to them by signal from Pat- 
terson's flagship. 

When, however, the seventy-four-gun 
ship of the line Independence sailed pon- 
derously up the harbor and anchored as 
close under the batteries as her draught 
would permit the Neapolitan authorities 
scrambled off to the Commodore as fast 
as the shore boats could carry them and 
exhausted all the vowels of the Italian 
tongue in their promises to: be good. 

The incident reminds one of the occasion 
when the Captain of a small Yankee pri- 
vateer ran up to a British seventy-four, 
under the impression that she was an East 
Indiaman, and hailed her to surrender; 
when, however, the Englishman slowly 
wore around and disclosed his tiers of 
guns, the Yankee skipper stepped to the 
rail, politely removed his cap, and re- 
marked: ‘Oh, very well, Sir; if you won’t 
surrender I will.” 

This was only one of many incidents 
where the American naval commanders 
were called upon to uphold the honor of 
the flag in time of peace. Perhaps the 
most famous of these occurred in 1853, 
when Capt, Ingraham of the sloop-of-war 
St. Louis was anchored in the harbor of 
Smyrna, néar an Austrian vessel, the Hus- 
sar, vastly his superior in force. Learn- 
ing that Martin Koszta, an Austrian who 
had spent years in America and taken out, 
his first papers with a view to becoming 
a citizen of this country, was made pris- 
oner by the Hussar while visiting Smyrna, 
Ingraham demanded his immediate release, 


An unsatisfactory answer being given, the 
American commander cleared ship “for ac- 
and announced that he would open 
fire if the prisoner was not released by 4 
o'clock that afternoon. Before the hour 
designated the Austrian ylelded the point. 

A year after this incident the first trouble 


occurred between China and the United 


States. On the arrival at Shanghai of 
Capt. Kelly in the sloop Plymouth he was 
informed that foreign residents were being 
annoyed by a body of Chinese soldiers en- 
camped near the town. Kelly went to the 
Chinese Governor and demanded the im- 
mediate removal of the offenders. The 
Governor replied that he had no authority 
over them. 


“Very well,” said Kelly; 
tend to the matter myself.” 
‘“*‘You may have some difficulty,”’ replied 
the Governor, with a bland smile, “in 
chastising a body of 20,000 imperial troops, 


who hold a fortified position.” 


Nevertheless, at 4 o’clock the next day. 
Kelly, with about 400 Eyglish and Amer- 
ican seamen, attacked the camp and drove 
its occupants howling into the interior. 

In February, 1831, the natives of Qualla 
Baltoo made a treacherous attack on the 
American merchant vessel Friendship, 
killed some of Ker crew, and captured the 
vessel. She was rescued the next day by 
the crews of three American trading ves- 
sels, and the following year the Malays 
were terribly punished by a landing party 
from the forty-four-gun frigate Potomac, 
Capt. John Downes. Long before this the 
activity of the English and American 
navies had practically stamped out piracy 
and the slave trade on the West African 
Coast. : 

During the war of 1846 with Mexico the 
navy sent landing parties on several oc- 
casions to act as infantry separately or in 
connection with the army, and materially 
aided the American cause by capturing 
Los Angeles, after marching far inland 
and defeating a superior force at the battle 
of San Gabriel. In this war the navy 
captured Guaymas, Mazatlan, Frontera, 
and Tabasco unaided, and after a heavy 
bombardment captured Vera Cruz with the 
assistance of Gen. Scott’s forces. In this 
last battle shell guns were used by the 
navy for the first time. 

Peace having been concluded with Mexico, 
the navy turned its attention to other 
things, and in 1854 Commodore M. C. Perry, 
commanding a strong squadron, appeared 
in the waters of Japan and concluded a 
most advantageous treaty with that hith- 
erto isolated nation. Nine years afterward, 
being attacked in the Straits of Shimon- 
oseki by a Japanese force of seven batteries 
and three warships, mounting in all 48 
guns, Capt. McDougal, in the 6-gun cor- 
vette Wyoming, beat them off by sinking 
two of the ships, disabling another, and 
destroying one of the batteries. The Wyo- 
ming came out of the fight practically un- 
scathed. 

On the same station shortly before this, 
Capt. Tattnall, in the chartered steamer 
Toey-Wan, attempted to proceed to Peking 
for the purpose of carrying on negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government. War 
was being waged against China at that 
time by France and England, and on hia 
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a@rrival at the mouth of the Pei-Ho, Tatt- 
nall found a battle in progress between the 
river forts and the allied squadrons. The 
English, with a few ships, had succeeded 
in getting close under the batteries, while 
the French and the British reserve were 
unable to get up to their assistance, owing 
to the velocity of the ebb tide. 

The English commander, Capt. Sir James 
Hope, had two vessels sunk under him, 
and the third ship bearing his flag was 
in serious peril. 

Observing this predicament, Tattnall took 
occasion to pay Hope an official visit, in 
the meantime sending the Toey-Wan down 
the river to tow up the reserves. Just as 
the American gig came alongside Hope's 
flagship she was stove in, and the cox- 
swain killed by a solid shot from the shore, 
but the remainder of the boat's crew as- 
sisted the English in handling their guns 
until the Toey-Wan came up with rein- 
forcements. On being criticised for his 
breach of neutrality, Tattnall responded 
with his famous utterance, “‘ Blood is 
thicker than water, and I cannot stand by 
and see men of my race massacred by bar- 
barians.”’ 

The services of the navy in the wars of 
*61 and "98 are too well known to dwell 
upon, but the most careless student of his- 
tory must understand what would have 
been the result to this country if Farragut 
had been defeated at Mobile Bay or New 
Orleans, or had Sampson's squadron been 
destroyed at Santiago. 

Some marked act of individual heroism 
has distinguished the navy in each of our 
wars. In 1776 we have Paul Jones in a 
sinking ship capturing his apparent victor; 
in the war with France we look back upon 
the pathetic gallantry of Midshipman Jar- 
vis; in the attack on Tripoli there is the 
desperate exploit of Decatur; in 1846 Hay- 
wood's heroic defense of his little post at 
San José; in 1861 Cushing’s wonderful feat 
of destroying the Albemarle and in 1895 
Hobson's venture with the Merrimac. 

“Pax, neque tam bellum, victorias ha- 
bet,” and it is not alone as a belligerent 
force that the navy has distinguished it- 
self. The service has stood pre-eminent 
in explorations of a scientific character, 
and the maps and charts of our Hydro- 
graphic and Geodetic Survey offices are 
famous the world over for their admirable 
accuracy. 

Despite the deplorable tendency’ to 
neglect the navy after each of our wars, 
the steady attention which has been paid 
to this most valuable service in the last 
few years brought us in the closing year 
of the last century to the fourth rank 
among naval powers. Our flag is seen on 
every sea, and our vessels from the mighty 
battle-ship to the tiny gunboat are incom- 
parable in their respective classes, but our 
present sea-power lies not so much in roar- 
ing cannoén and walls of steel “as in the 
giorious traditions of our naval service and 
the indomitable American manhood which 
stands behind the guns. 

ROWAN STEVENS. 


Language of the Ballet. 


T HAS been sclenttfically asserted that in 
the ear not in the tongue lies the reason 
of the successful pronunciation of the 

words of a language. Therefore a musical 
ear, capable of making finest sound dis- 
tinctions, is essential to the linguist. 

The linguistic feats of the ballet now in 
training under Albertieri up at the Metro- 
politan Opera House would seem to signify 
that music and the ballet haven't much in 
common. 

One day last week, after a hot and irritat- 
ing session, Albertieri got a figure properly 
formed; wiped the sweat from his brow, 
stood back beside the piano, and said to the 
girls lined up In front of him: . 

“Now, when I say ‘Go,’ you pirouette. 
Comprennez? Understand?’ and a looker- 
on said under his breath, “Catch on?” 

The ballet nodded as one girl. They com- 
prennezed; they understood; they caught 
on. 

* U-u-m-m-m-m,: go!” called out Al- 
bertieri. Not one went. All stood marking 
time. Albertieri banged the piano viciously. 

“Encore! Again!" sotto voce from the 
man on the side. All came again to at- 
tention. 

“ Now,” said Afbertierl. ‘“ U-u-u-m-m-m, 
go!” shouted the balletmaster. The ballet 
never moved, but continued to mark time. 
Albertieri wiped his face and swore in Ital- 
fan and kicked at the leg of the piano. 

“Encore! Again!’ he shouted. They 
formed again, and Albertieri stood back 
almost too hot to live. ‘“ U-u-u-m-m-m, 
go!” he fairly shrieked. The ballet marked 
time. 





Albertieri suspended ings and sat 
down on the table, He 1 d the aggrega- 
tion over. After a mo t he said: 


“Bay, what you call it when you mean to 
—to—move—to—to—act—to—to—do zis?’ and 
he stood a minute before them, then pir- 
ouetted. 

“Why,” said a yellow-haired fairy of the 
ballet, “ you sdy ‘Gauw.’” 

“Oh!” shouted the poor man wildly wav- 
ing ‘his arms in delight at having discovered 
@ road to the minds assembled. “ Gouw! 
gouw! gouw! "’—and they went, 





A Difference of Meaning. 


The Iiteralness of some of our shop- 
keepers was aptly Milustrated the other 
a small party of young folks 


é 
i 


tered an up-town confectioner’s shop and 
called for three plates of tce cream. The 
unetuous proprietor, after taking their 
orders, begged to know “‘ would the ladies. 
and gentiemen have French or American 
a 

w What's the difference?” asked one of 

“Only about 5 ceuts a plate, Str,” came 
the amiable reply. 
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Collection of 
Customs .% 


HEN it is recollected that the main 
W financial dependence of this Govern- 
ment rests upon the revenues de- 
rived from its tariff upon imported mer- 
chandise, the importance of the mechanism 
by’ which those duties are levied and cal- 
lected will be realized. And as great care 
is exercised to accurately appraise the goods 
upon which imposts are levied, even greater 
care is exercised to make sure that no mer- 
chandise shall be imported which does not 
pay its proper duty. 

Veteran Custom House Inspectors at 
work in this port still remember how, as far 
back as thirty years ago, there was dumped 
from an unpretentious barge at a cement 
station up on the Harlem River some twen- 
ty-five barrels, dirty and hard worn, ap- 
parently destined for just the dirty place 
they were heing landed at. Some of the 
barrels did contain something quite as 
heavy as cement—dirt, perhaps. It had all 
been imported, however, and an Inspector 
had to examine the material, at least to the 
extent of counting the barrels, for one 
would have taken for granted that this 
really was cement. 





This collector, however, happened to tilt 
one barrel over on its side. It wasn't so 
heavy. ‘No cement in there,’’ he mused. 
When the barrel was opened it was found 
to contain’ bolts of the finest silk. Other 
barrels had the same contents. There was 
no name upon any of the barrels, and the 
would-be smuggler was never apprehended. 

That was along time ago, when the mod- 
ern development of Custom House methods 
is called to mind. But attempts at smug- 
gling have gone on during all the history 
of this Nation, especially during the last 
quarter of a century, and the vigilance of 
detectives in many different countries has 
been necessary to prevent some of the 
frauds projected. 


._ More than five thousand ships come into 
New York harbor during the course of 
every twelvemonth., These ships anchor at 
docks in Jersey City, New York, Brooklyn, 
Long Island City, Hoboken, Elizabethport, 
and on Staten Island, in some cases 
going up through Hell Gate to some Sound 
anchorage. It would seem to be a very 
elusive sort of quest to keep track of all 
these vessels and insure the due examina- 
tion of the cargoes on each one of them, 
but the United States Government has 
studied this problem, and the resources of 
the Naval, War, and Treasury Departments 
are exercised in carrying out. the laws. 

Let the story of a passenger ship's entry 
into the harbor first be told. Almost be- 
fore a vessel has caught sight of the Amer- 
ican shore as she heads toward New York 
harbor, the watchful signal men on towers 
at Fire Island or Sandy Hook have with 
their telescopes “ picked her up"’ just over 
the horizon, and immediately telegraphed 
their observation to thé Health Officer's 
station at Fort Wadsworth, on Staten Isl- 
and, and to the Barge Office on Manhattan 
Island, where the revenue collectors make 
their rendezvous. : 

A coterie of “Deputy Assistant Inspec- 
tors" has already been detailed to meet 
this particular shtp by the officer in charge 
representing the Surveyor of the Port. 
Advices have reached the Custom House 
from the foreign pert of the exact number 
of passengers on the steamer and their 
classification. 


Two blanks are then prepared for each 
passenger, numbered and to . correspond 
with one another, respectively. With these 
blanks the Inspectors board a little white 
tugboat, called a “ revenue cutter,” and go 
down the bay to meet the ship just as soon 
as the Health Officer has boarded her and 
certified that she is in a healthy condition. 

At the head of the “ Députy Assistant In- 
spectors”’ is a “ boarding officer,” who 
goes aboard first to examine the ship's pa- 
pers. Every ship must carry papers cer- 
tifying the name of the owner, the port 
from which she sails and to which she ts 
destined, the name of the commanding offi- 
cer, and a list of the cargo. This list of the 
cargo is called the ‘“ manifest,” and the 
boarding officer examines two coples which 
must have been made, to see that they cor- 
respond, takes one of them with him, signs 
the other, and leaves it with the ship. All 
of this for future reference. 


But the Inspectors have now come aboard 
and they pass a little circular among the 
passengers telling them of the essential 
features of the tariff laws of the United 
States. The passengers are admonished to 
make a statement to the Inspector of 
everything outside of necessary wearing 
apparel that had been purchased abroad. 

Each passenger receives a blank form of 
“ declaration,’’ on which he is supposed to 
enter the list of these goods. Having en- 
tered them, if In fact he enters anything, 
he signs the declaration, swears to its ac- 
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How it ts done. Vagaries 
of the System as to Passen- 


gers, Inspection of Freight, 
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| 
made, an examination will be made of th¢< 
baggage anyway. Many well-meaning peo- 
ple deliberately declare some small article 
or articles, while in their baggage will be 
dutiable goods of very much greater value. 

There is no greater travesty in the Amer- 
ican Government, the Inspectors who have 
been with the Custom House longest think, 
than this deciaration and the closely fol- 
lowing examination of baggage. It is a 
temptation to perjury for every passenger 
on every ship that enters this port. It has 
been suggested that when the declarations 
are passed around passengers should de- 
cline to make any entry upon them, simpiy | 
saying, ‘“ You are going to examine my 
baggage anyway, so what is the use of my 
declaring anything?" But if a passenger | 
does this the authorities will refuse to al- 
low the baggage to be landed or exareitfed. } 
The Government requires that this declara- | 
tion be made, and passengers must make 
it. 

When a passenger's baggage has all been 
taken upon the pier, he takes his ticket for 
an Inspector, one who is assigned to him 
by an officer in charge of the work. This | 
Inspector, with the declaration in his hand, 
then proceeds to open the trunks and par- 
cels of the passenger, and to see 1~ how 
far the declaration and the reality corre- 
spond, 

Oftentimes there is no correspondence at 
all. Trunks are found to be full of 4utiable 
goods. If the would-be smuggler--for that } 
is just what he is—is a reputable citizen, 
the Inspector generally passes over ¢very- 
thing that is not declared. He always 
passes over many things that are obviously 
dutiable and which have.not been declared. 

It is this examination of the baggage | 
after its contents have been sworn to that 
puzzles most foreigners who came to this 
country with the idea that this is essen- 
tially a free Government, and that the 
Statue of Liberty which they see in the 
harbor is typical of all things American. 
It seems to them an indignity that after 
they have sworn to their possessions inves- 
tigation should be made to see whether 
they have perjured themselves or not. And 
Inspectors say that more foreigners tell the 
truth about their baggage than do Ameri- 
cans. 

The well-to-do foreign tourist coming to 
the United States encounters what he ecn- 
siders this barbarous custom of prying into 
the secret belongings of retiring, shrinking 
citizens. The immigrant, seeking a land of 
freedom, is amazed when he sees that be- 
fore he can really breathe the air of this 
free land he must pass through iron bars 
and cages that resemble nothing so much 
as a prison. But the Treasury Department, 
which has most of this work in hand, must 
see that the laws are obeyed, and these are 
the methods taken to do it. 

When during an inspection of a passen- 
ger's baggage the Inspector—if he is en- 
tirely conscientious—finds some article that 
he ‘knows is dutiable, but which has not 
been declared, although.no effort has been 
made to conceal it, he summons an ap- 
ptaiser, who sets a value to it, and the pas- 
senger is allowed ta pay the duty and go cn 
his way. The Custom House reserves the 
right to seize any goods thus found, how- 
ever, and the passenger is liable to arrest 
and imprisonment for making a false dec- 
laration. 

Only in flagrant cases, however, does the 
department take advantage of its liberty 
to seize goods not declared. Of course, 
when a woman calmly,walks aboard the 
dock carrying a hand satchel with some 
$30,000 worth of diamonds in it, and has 
said nothing to the Inspectors about them, 
those diamonds are likely to remain in the 
safe of the appraiser's stores for some 
time to come, or at least until the United 
States courts have passed upon the ques- 
tion. 

A decision was made only last week by 
the United States Court of Appeals to the 
effect that in seizing goods It is not neces- 
sary to prove that there was an attempt to 
defraud. If the law Is not obeyed the goods 
can be seized. If a passenger is in doubt 
about the duttability of a certain article ft 
is his duty to interrogate the customs offi- 
cer. 





While the passenger's baggage is being 
examined on the pier detectives dressed in 
citizen's clothes are here and there watch- 
ing the passengers. These detectives have 
perhaps been notified from Scotland Yard 
that a certain person is bringing over a 
large amount of Jewelry. The baggage car-+ 
riéd by many a passenger is known in the 
Custom House here for days pefore he ar- 
rives. If he declares it, all well and good. 
Hee never knows of the foreknowledge of 
the customs officials, but if he doesn’t de- 
clare it he is pretty apt to get into trouble. 

This Government maintains a regular se- 
cret service In foreign countries to assist 
in the proper collection of, its tariff duties 
here. The detectives on the pler not only 
look out for cases upon which they have 
been “tipped,” but they also closely ob- 
serve the demeanor of tourists on the dock. 
If a man is unusually nervous he is likely 
to be examined pretty closely, while the 
hardened sneak thief who displays pienty 
of nonchalance ts likely to pass unnoticed. 

But custom Inapectors will tell you that 
when a man is trying to smuggle it 1s like 
the murderer's secret—“ it will out.” There 
are some detectives in the service of the 
Government at this port who have ability, 
their friends say, to detect diamonds in the 
inside heel of a man’s shoe. Certainly they 


have been known, without any apparent 
reason, to search men and find diamonds 
secreted in a belt tied around the waist 
next to the body. They have detecied val- 


uables in all sorts of out-of-the-way piaces, 
and it is very seldom that these unusual 
searches are made that something of a 
fraudulent character is not disclosed. 

In fact, it can be stated with aimost en- 
tire accuracy that searcely a persoi. comes 
into this port who would not have some of 
his goods seized if the Custom House was 
absolutely rigid in the enforcement of. its 
laws. When it is recalled that thousands 
of passengers land from steamers here al- 
most every week in the year, every one of 
them carrying dutiable articles purchased 
abroad, the travesty of the present vystem 
is seen in the paltry collections of not much 
more than $300,000 of duty during the last 


fiscal year at this the largest port Wy far 
in the country 

In this port there are about 350 Inspec- 
ters, and each one of them is paid $4 a day 


for his work. The Inspectors need to know 
only in a general way what is dutiable. It 
can be safely said that nearly all manu- 
factured goods are dutiable, so the Inspee- 
tor’s job is easy from this point of view, if 
| he discharges it properly. When he has 
picked out the dutiable goods from the pas- 
senger’s baggage, appraiser are sutn- 
| moned, and they fix the value of the goods, 
There are appraisers for cach . separate 
class of goods, and they must be experts. 
When the value has been set the duty must 
| be paid then and there or the goods will be 
removed to the appraiser's store—large 


storage warehouses where unciaimed im- 
ports are kept. 

It would be a dangerous thing to try to 
bribe an Inspector to allow baggage to pass 
through free of duty. Very few Inspectors 
are inclined to. make trouble for passen- 
gers, for the Custom House virtually con- 
dones a certain amount of perjury and dis- 
obedience of the laws on the part of trav- 
elers. Inspectors will oftentimes wink at 
obvious violations of the regulations, and 
yet they would spurn any gift that was of- 
fered them for the service. It is simply an 
anomalous condition of affairs—a condition 
which the United States enjoys to itself. 

After the passengers are out of the way 
the freight carried by the steamship is ex- 
amined. This freight is usually forwarded 
by European express companies, who con- 
sign it to an American company. ‘this 
American company has deposited « bond 
with the Government and is allowed to 
take goods out, after they have been exam- 
ined and appraised, and forward them to 
their destination in this country, there to 
collect the duty and turn it over to the 
Government. Dutiable articles coming by 
mail are forwarded by the Post Office and 
the duty collected by the Postmaster before 
delivering the goods. 

It would seem to be an easy thing for, 
smuggling to be done by the officers or 
crew of a vessel. They do not go ashore as 
soon as the vessel is landed, and could 
probably get articles off the vessel a few 
days after the ship has landed without 
difficulty. They are deterred, however, by 
the very strenuous provision that any ship 
whose crew is caught in the effort to 
smuggle can be confiscated to the Govern- 
ment. No ships have up to date been con- 
fiseated on this score. 

Every freight vessel that enters the har- 
bor is sighted and signaled to the customs 
officials just as are the passenger ships. 
The revenue cutter goes out to meet these 
boats and puts an Inspector aboard, after 
the manifest has been examined. This In- 
spector goes to the dock with the boat, and 
if she does not dock at once, he sees to it 
that nothing is landed until the cargo has 
been examined. 


The ship’s goods are examined under the 
manifest the boarding officer takes a dupli- 
eate of. The cargo must correspond exactly 
with this manifest, else there are penalties. 
There are a number of Inspectors on the 
docks and they examine the parcels after 
they are taken from the ship's hold, and 
select typical ones for further examination. 
Smuggling is theoretically easy through the 
means of freight boxés, but one never 
knows which parcel will be selected for ex- 
amination. 


The parcels regarded as typical are taken 
to the appraiser's stores and an assay, so 
to speak, is made of them. The similar 
packages are appraised after the valne of 
this one. This is the case with heavy 
staple goods. Any fancy articles are ordi- 
narily examined more minutely and with 
greater care. 

Not only Is this examination of the cargo 
made when the ship lands, but watchmen 
are kept around the docks at all times, and 
every package that comes off must have 
the seal of the Inspector. The greatest pos. 
sible vigilance is manifested in all of this. 

The customs officials are also instructed 
to assist in the enforcement of the tmmi- 
gration laws. Most immigrants come by 
steerage, and they are examined separatety 
at the immigrants’ station on Ellis Island 
in this port, but many of them try to get 
ashore by the first cabin exit. Inspectors 
are on the lookout for them, and any 
case that is in\the least degree suspicious 
is inquired into. 


The regulations enforced at the Port of 
New York apply at all ports in the coun- 
try. Every vessel landing must be “ac- 
counted for. The Government aas customs 
officials stationed at every place where ‘t 
is possible to’ land, and at places where it 
ig not possible for a vessel to reach her 
dock there are often lighthouses o1 some 
other protective force to prevent the entry 
of goods into the country from small boats 
laden a short distance from the shore. It 
may be sald that virtually the Whole shore 
Tine and frontier line of this Nation is 
policed, and every immigrant and every 
Gutiable article that seeks entrance must 
pass through the Government's court of in 
quiry. ¥ 



















































































































































The Massive Sea Wall Which 5; 
Will Encompass Manhattan 


OSTING nearly as much per running 
foot as the rapid transit tunnel, and 
often presenting more + perplexing 

engineering problems than the latter work, 
the massive sea wall, which the Depart- 
ment of Docks and Ferries is building at 
many points along the North, East, and 
Hariem Rivers, and with which it is 
planned ultimately to encompass the whole 
of Manhattan Island, is probably more or 
less unknown to the great majority of 
New Yorkers. 


The wall at the Battery, put up over a 
quarter of a century ago, is by comparison 
a primitive affair, and gives but an in- 
adequate idea of the modern methods of 
construction, The newer wall, sections of 
which are now building at the foot of 
Broad Street, Market Street, and Twenty- 
third Street, on the East River, and at 
the foot of Gansevoort Street, on the North 
River, would look like a fortress in itself 
were not about nine-tenths of it below the 
water line and much of it far below the 
river bed. 


The uses 
the first place, 


of the wall are several. In 
it makes possible wide 
marginal streets, which the enormous 
amount of traffic to and from the water 
front has shown to.be indispensable. The 
sewers, of course, have to be carried out 
through the wall, and in this way their 
outlets are in deep water at all stages 
of the tide—a much-to-be-desired condition. 
Furthermore, it makes a solid and per- 
manent abutment for any piers that may 
be erected beyond it or any type of super- 
structure that may be placed upon it. 

In much the same way that a builder 
having in view only a two or three story 
building will sometimes put down founda- 
tions heavy enough to carry a ten-story 
structure, so the Dock Department authori- 
tles, both of this and many previous ad- 
ministrations, have built the sea wall for 
all time. The piers will fall to pleces and 
be replaced by new ones, but it will be 
many generations, perhaps centuries, be- 
fore the wall, with its foundations resting 
upon the bed rock, will have to be re- 
built, or will even require any extensive 
repairs. 

These few facts perhaps are sufficient 
to show that the city is making a wise 
investment, although every foot of its sea 
wall is costing on an average something 
over $300. One day last week, through the 
courtesy of Chief Engineer Bensel of the 
Dock Department and Allen N. Spooner, 
Assistant Engineer, having charge of all 
the work along the East River, a TIMES 
reporter was enabled to make a trip in 
one of the department's launches and to 
get a very good idea of the sea wall con- 
struction and of many interesting details 
tn connection with it, 


“You see, the type of wall varies with 
the character of the river bed,’ said Mr. 
Spooner, as the little launch put in at 
the foot of Broad Street, after threaging 
its way through a maze of ferryboats and 
car floats off the Battery. 

“Here the rock comes up very close 
to the bottom of the river, and after dredg- 
ing and removing the mud with a large 
centrifugal pump we can build directly 
upon it. Of course, the surface of the 
rock is uneven, but we remedy that by 
putting down concrete in bags, until an 
approximately level surface secured. 
Everything is then ready for the great 
concrete blocks, which form a large part 
of the wall.” 


Only a few feet from the launch, as Mr. 
Spooner spoke, was the City of New York, 
the Dock Department's 100-ton derrick, 
and on the other side of it was a scow 
carrying three of the mammoth blocks of 
artificial stone to which the engineer had 
just referred. ‘‘ Each one of those blocks,”’ 
he continued, “‘ weighs about seventy tons. 
They are eight feet long, seventeen feet 
high, and ten feet six inches through from 
front to rear. They are made in the de- 
partment’s yards at the foot of East 
Twenty-fourth Street and West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, being built up in molds, and 
it takes a gang of eighteen men two days 
to finish one,”’ 


is 


By this time workmen had passed chains 
through two large holes in one of the 
blocks, and with a great puffing by the 
derrick and a mighty straining of cables 
it rose slowly, the gscow bobbing up at 
one end as the great weight was taken off 
it. Slowly the derrick swung around 
until the block was held suspended above 
its final resting place, and then it was 
lowered as easily as though it weighed 
seventy-five pounds instead of as many 
tons. Attached to the rear face of the 
block were two long upright sticks that 
projected several feet into the air, even 
after the block rested on the foundatfons. 

‘‘In spite of their immense size,"’ said 
Mr. Spooner, “ these things must be set 
very accurately. There is a diver down 
on the bottom there now, seeing that the 
block has a good bearing and that it is 
not leaning over too heavily on its neigh- 
bor. See that surveyor over on that pier? 
Well, he is sighting on those two upright 
sticks to see that the block is on line.” 

“About four inches out shore,” yelled 
the surveyor a moment later. 

The derrick gave a few sharp puffs, 
just enough to lift the block clear, and 
then put it down again. The surveyor 
waved both hands to say “ All right,’ the 
derrick pulled around again. facing the 


scow, and made ready to pick-up another 
of the little seventy-ton blocks. 

“The top of those blocks is about three 
feet below the surface at low water,” sald 
the engineer. ‘The upper part of the 
wall is built up of granite, heavily backed 
with concrete, and behind it all are placed 
many scowloads of rip-rap, which, while 
it is nothing more than broken stone of 
large sizes, relieves greatly the direct 
strain on the wall itself and adds much 
to its stability.” 

The launch again took up its journey, 
and soon arrived at the foot of East Sev- 
enteenth Street. At that point is one of 
the longest sections of wall ever put up 
by the Dock Department, running from the 
south side of Seventeenth Street to the 
north side of Twenty-fourth Street, and, as 
the line of the water front at that point 
runs diagonajly across the streets, this 
distance—about 2,500 feet—is considerably 
larger than the number of blocks would 
indicate. Difficulty has been added to the 
work on that section by the fact that the 
ferries running to the foot of Broadway, 
Brooklyn, and Greenpoint, come in at the 
foot of Twenty-third Street, and it re- 
quired mfich skilful manoeuvring to carry 
on the work without interrupting traffic 
for a moment, yet this has been success- 
fully accomplished. 

“The type of wall at this point,” said 
Mr. Spooner, “is very different from that 
which we saw at Broad Street. Here the 
bed rock is anywhere from fifty to seventy- 
five feet below mean low water, so that 
the building up of a solid foundation of 
concrete is out of the question. Instead, 
along the entire area to be covered by the 
wall, and for a distance of about twelve 
feet behind it, piles are driven, separated 
from each other by three feet. vor this 
work only the longest and best piles are 
available, and the pile driver with which 
they are put down hits little love taps with 
a hammer weighing 3,000 pounds. 

“When the piles are all driven, the cen- 
trifugal pump is again brought into play, 
and the soft surface mud in between the 
piles is pumped out and the spaces filled 
in with ‘cobble,’ which is another name 
for gravel and small stones up to the size 
of a man’s fist. 


“The four front piles in each row—that 
is, those furthest outshore—are then sawed 
off about fifteen feet below low water, 
and it is upon these that the big concrete 
blocks rest. It is impossible to drive piles 
with absolute accuracy, so, before the 
blocks can be set, we have to make sure 
that each one will have the piles in proper 
position to support it. This process we 
call ‘screening.’ The ‘screen,’ made of 
heavy steel wire with very large meshes, 
is just the size of the base of the block, 
and is placed on top of the piles after they 
have been sawed off. A diver then goes 
down, and by catching little steel snaps 
in the screen outlines the top of each 
pile. The ‘screen’ is then taken up, the 
position of each Snap is recorded, and by 
‘plotting’ these on paper we can tell 
exactly how the block is going to rest. 
After the blocks are in position the wall 
is built up just as you saw it at Bread 
Street. 


“There is no danger whatever that the 
pile foundation will deteriorate,” added Mr. 
Spooner, in reply to a question. ‘ Wood 
which is always kept under water is 
practically indestructible. The piles in 
some of our piers suffer from the work 
of the teredo, tht little insect or worm 
which ‘eats its way through wood. But 
the piles under this wall are not only un- 
der water, but they are also surrounded 
by the cobble, and, lower down, by the 
river bottom itself, so that they are wholly 
secure against the attacks of the teredo. 

‘‘ Perhaps one of the greatest advantages 
of this wall leads also to one of the great- 
est problems in its construction. The wall 
is always built on the established bulk- 
head line, which is usually anywhere from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty feet further 
outshore than the line of the old water 
front. All this area must of course be filled 
in, making much valuable ground for the 
city, and at the same time being a boon 
to contractors, in that it affords a suitable 
dumping ground for stuff taken from ex- 
cavations in the lower part of the city. 
In this respect this stretch of wall from 
Seventeenth to Twenty-fourth Street has 
been the most opportune thing in the world 
for the rapid transit builders. See that 
line of wagons over there? Well, that’s all 
rapid transit dirt, and it’s been coming 
down here for weeks just that way, hun- 
dreds of loads every day. 

“Now for the problem to which I’ re- 
ferred. That wall looks as though it ought 
to hold up anything that could ever be 
put in behind it, and so it does, but only 
by very careful work in the filling-in 
process. Solid filling dumped into a place, 
such as there is behind that wall, pushes 
the soft mud on the bottom ahead of it, 
forming what we call a ‘mud wave.’ If 
we began filling in at the old buJkhead 
and carried it out straight to the new wall, 
this mud wave would exert an outward 
pressure almost beyond comprehension. 

“The wall might stand it for a time, but 
sooner or later would probably yleld. We 
take no chances in that direction, how- 
ever, and always begin the ‘fill’ just in- 
side-the wall, so that the ‘mud wave’ is 
pushed backward away from the wall, and 
is finally pocketed back near the old shore 





line, where its,pressute can do no harm.” 

At the foot of East Thirty-ninth Street, 

the launch’s next stop, a section of wall, 
two blocks long, is building In front of the 
new power ‘station of the New York Gas 
‘and Electric Light and Heat and Power 

Company. In connection with this work 
there is being put in place what is prob- 
ably the largest piece of pipe in this city. 
It is just ten feet in diameter, extending 
from the new power house out through the 
wall to the river, a distance of 200 feet, 
and through it the river water will be 
pumped for use in the power house’s enor- 
mous condensers. 

On the trip down the river the launch 
put in at the foot of Rutgers Street, where 
a strétch of wall about 1,800 feet long, ex- 
tending from Catharine Slip Rutgers 
Slip, is nearing completion. Sif new piers 
have also been built at this point, and 
are now scenes of great activity. 

“One of those piers is quite a piece of 
construction in itself,” remarked Engineer 
Spooner. ‘“ They are not our largest piers 


80 feet wide—but there’s enough material 
in one of them to build two-story frame 
houses for a good-sized town: You'd never 
think it, but there are over “800,000 square 
feet of timber in that pier—and that, too, 
in addition to 900 piles from ‘fifty-five te 
sixty-five feet in length.” 

This work along the East River is espe- 
cially noteworthy because it marks the 
first effort toward substantial improve- 
ment of that part of the city’s. water front. 
During previous administrations the re- 
sources of the Dock Department have 
been devoted almost wholly to the con- 
struction of large piers on the North 
River, to accommodate the ‘giant ocean 
liners of recent construction. The latter 
work is now in such an advanced stage, 
however, that the present Commissioners 
have been able to direct their efforts 
toward the neglected East River, with the 


ultimate motive of accommodating there - 


much of the river and Sound traffic, leav- 
ing the North River front to the transate 
lantic lines and the railroads whose tere 


by any means—only about 450 feet long and j minals are on the Jersey shore. 


THE LOST STATE OF FRANKLIN. 


HE State of Franklin! What does 
that mean? A member of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Southern 

Society was somewhat puzzled. The South- 
ern Society as an organization is exact- 
ing, which is another way of saying that 
it is exclusive. When a name is proposed 
for membership, the candidate Must accom- 
pany it with a ‘lucid account of himself 
and a veracious pen-portrait of his family 
tree. One of the questions asked is sub- 
stantially this: 

“How long and in what States of the 
South have your ancestors lived?" 

A recent candidate, the story goes, filled 
out the blank space as follows: 

“Five generations in the States of Vir- 
ginia, Franklin and Tennessee.” 

It was Franklin that stumped a mem- 
ber of the committee—the State of Frank- 
lin. Where was it? When was it? What 
became of it? 

Those who have never heard of the lost 
State of Franklin, which flourished for 
three years with its legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of government— 
with its ‘citizen army and its masterful 
pioneer spirit which subdued the hostile 
Cherokees of the Southwest, need not 
blush for their ignorance. There are too 
many of them. 


And yet Bancroft devotes many pages to 
the State of Franklin, which was, in 1784, 
carved out of what were then parts of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, by far the 
largest slice being taken from the Old 
North State. All of what was the State 
of Franklin js now embodied in the’ State 
of Tennessee, 

The genesis of the State of Franklin 
makes one of the most interesting and ro- 
mantic chapters in American history. It 
fascinated Theodore Roosevelt, who de- 
votes considerable space to the “‘ lost Com- 
monwealth”’ in his work, “ The Winning 
of the West."" The most accurate as well 
as the most vivid account of the communi- 
ty’s rise and fall, however, is found in a 
book by James R. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke) 
called “John Sevier, The Commonwealth 
Builder.” 

Gilmore sets John Sevier on a pedestal, 
and extravagantly says that he was the 
ablest creative statesman of the post-Revo- 
lutionary epoch between 1783 and the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain. 


It is a matter of historic record that 
North Carolina did not take this favorable 
measure of Sevier. After the collapse of 
the State Government, which had been 
formed without Federal authority,,he was 
indicted for high treason by the North 
Carolina authorities, and taken to Morgan- 
town for trial. While the hearing was in 
progress his friends from “ over the moun- 
tain’ stormed the Court House and he was 
rescued. The indictment was wisely 
dropped, and Sevier was restored to the 
favor of Washington, who made him a 
Major General of militia in the territory 
west of the Alleghanies. He was after- 
ward elected the first Governor of Tennes- 
see—Franklin under a new name—and 
served twelve years. He died in 1815 while 
a member of the Federal Congress. 

The birth of the State of Franklin came 
about In this wise: 

In the year 1772, a large number of Vir- 
ginians crossed the Appalachian range and 
settled on the banks of the Watauga River, 
a smell stream in what is now Eastern 
Tennessee. They were hardy pioneers of 
the better class. Their master spirit was 
John Sevier, already referred to. He had 
been a Captain in the Virginia line under 
King George, and the military instinct was 
very strong within him. He and his com- 
patriots had a double task; they must per- 
force subdue the forest and the Indian foe 
at the same time. How well they succeeded 
fis a part of history. The Cherokees were 
driven back and made to understand that 
the whites were there to stay. Farms 
were opened, mills erected, and within a 
comparatively short space of time a pros- 
perous, happy, and contented people, most 
of them of the Presbyterian faith, had built 
up a community that reflected no discredit 
upon the Old Dominion, whence they 
came. There was a fly in the ointment, 
however, for it was soon discovered that 
most of the settlers were upon North Caro- 
lina territory, and In those days the “ Tar 
Heels" and the Cavaliers were at odds, 

Meantime Lexington had become a page 
of history, Bunker Hill had been fought, 
and the Declaration of Independence 
adopted. 

It took the news of all this some time to 
reach the Watauga settlement, but finally 


the pioneers across the mountains learned 
that the Continentals were at war with 
the mother country. Ramsay's Annals of 
Tennessee declares that the Watauga sete 
tlement developed just one Tory—a ne’ere 
do-well who was ordered out of the coune 
try. 

In 1780 these backwoodsmen learned that 
Ferguson, the British General, with his 
regulars and a goodly Tory following, was 
not very far away across the mountains in 
the Carolinas. Under the leadership of 
Sevier and Isaac Shelby they organized to 
& man and went to meet the foe, armed 
with their Deckard rifles. The oldest male 
person left in the Watauga settlement 
was Sevier’s youngest son John, Jr. His 
two older boys accompanied him. 

The over-mountain men met Ferguson at 
King’s Mountain and signally defeated him, 
Ferguson was killed, Col. De Peyster, a 
New York Tory, his second in command, 
was taken prisoner, and the tide of war 
‘vas turned in that section. Gilmore says 
that King’s Mountain put Tarleton on the 
run and made Yorktown possible. 


At the close of the, Revolutionary War 
the Watauga settlement had widely ex- 
tended its borders. and contained a large 
and active population. It belonged to North 
Carolina, and the vast territory, comprising 
what is now the State of Tennessee, 29,- 
000,000 acres, brought with its possession 
the obligation to bear a correspondingly 
large part of the Federal debt.’North Caroe 
lina didn’t fancy this, and in June, 1784, 
ceded thé land to the Federal Government. 
When the news of this act reached the 
settlers they realized that they were prace 
tically without protection, as the country 
had not been organized into a territory 
and the sovereignty of North Carolina had 
ceased to exist. They therefore determined 
to form a State Government of their own, 
and then apply for admission to the Union, 
They were bitter against the North Caro- 
lina Government, which they thought had 
neglected them, 


Accordingly, in August, 1784, they called 
a convention, adopted a Constitution, or- 
ganized a State Government, and elected 
Sevier Governor. The State was named in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin, and while it 
lasted, and for many years afterward, those 
who lived within its borders were called 
* Franks.” . 

In the meantime, before the cession of 
the territory had been ratified by the Fed- 
eral Government, the Legislature of North 
Carolina met and hastened to undo what 
had been done at the former session. They 
even made friendly overtures to the sete 
tlers, guaranteeing them a Superior Court 
and promising to organize a militia and 
make Sevier Brigadier General. Public 
opinion, however, was. strongly against a 
return to North Carolina. 

Within sixty days after taking the oath 
of office as Governor, Sevier created a 
Superior Court, organized the militia for 
protection against the Indians, and founded 
Washington College, the first institution 
of classical learning west of the Allee 
ghanies, which still exists. He also en- 
tered into a ‘treaty of peace with the 
Cherokee Indians, and for two years gov- 
erned with unbroken prosperity. At the 
end of that time Gov. Caswell of North 
Carolina issued a proclamation deckaring 
the new Government to be a revolt and 
ordering that it be at once abandoned. 
Violence followed the attempt to subdue 
it, but the settlers finally submitted to 
superior force. Sevier was arrested, but, 
as has been stated, was rescued. When 
the territory was finally ceded to the 
United States Government, Washington 
made him its military commander. 

The Territory was admitted to the Union 
as the State of Tennessee in 1796, and for 
twelve years it had practically the same 
rulers that the State of Franklin had en« 
joyed, from Governor down, 

Besides his leadership in the State of 
Franklin, John Sevier had a unique career, 
He lived at Jonesboro, the capital of the 
Washington District. He was Governor of 
two States—Franklin and Tennessee; he 
was a member of three State Conventions 
for framing a constitution—North Carolina, 
Franklin, and Tennessee; he was a member 
of the State Senate of North Carolina; he 
was the first member of Congress elected 
west of the Alleghanies, and in all his of« 
fice-holding career he never changed hig 
residence once. He died while on a mission 
to the Creek Inaians, and was buried by 
them in a lonely spot near what is now 
Decatur, Ala, In 1889 the Legislature of 
Tennessee made an appropriation for the 
purpose, and his ashes were transferred 
with much pomp and ceremony to the 
court house yard in Knoxville, where they, 
now rest under a monument, 
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A DAY WITH A 
SLUM SISTER 








HEY are not really “sisters” at all. 

Sut the residents of the slums, finding 
nothing in their limited experience 
with which to compare them except the 
Catholic sisterhoods, call them all “ sisters.” 
A day with them, down ‘n the slums, is a 
good way to get a glance at “‘how the 
other half lives.”” It was Ensign Roberts 


who took me down to the Cherry Street | 


Post. Ensign Roberts is a tall, straight 
girl, with a fair, peaceful face, like a young 
Madonna. She is Secretary for Col. Brewer, 
who is in command of the sium work of 
the army in this country. Ensign Roberts 
used to work in the business office of The 
Youth's Companion. But sre was “ saved” 
in the army, became a soldier, and eventu- 
ally an officer. Her getting saved" Js 


the most prominent and vitai fact in the | 


life of the Salvation Army officer. She 
refers to it frequently, and dates events 
from it, as a mother dates the happenings 
of her life from ** when Johnny was born.” 

At the Cherry Street post we went around 
@ saloon on the corner, then through a 
gate in a high board fence, through a nar- 
row alley, into a dubivus-looking rear hail, 
and thence up stairs into tae living rooms 
of the post officers. There were a kitchen, 
a dining room, a sleeping soom, and a sit- 
ting room, and over on the other side of 
the narrow hall three small rooms which 
were used for the day nursery of the post. 
In here some twenty youugsters disporied 
themselves, their mothers paying 5 cents 
a day to have them kept safely an? fed 
at noon, while they are awvy atework. 
There is a slim, girlish Captain in charge 
of this nursery. Their clothes are taken 
from the children when they enter in the 
morning, and the clean nursery garments 
put on them, and at night when they go 
away, the process must be reversed, and 
their own bits of rags put cn them again. 
At noon they are fed and put to bel for a 
two hours’ nap, and the rest of the day 
they occupy with incessant play. ‘There 
is a lot of hard work to be done at the 
Cherry Street post besides the saving of 
souls. The clothes necessary to dress 
twenty children must be washed once a 
week, besides the laundry of the officers. 
The housework for a family of five has 
to be done, besides the nursery work and 
the family sewing. Then there is a street 
meeting every night, ending with a meeting 
in the little hall down stairs. ‘Then every 
Thursday the officers go to the 1ish mar- 
ket. The different fish nongers know 
them well, and each one will contribute a 
fish till their baskets are full, At a cer- 
tain restaurant on Broad Street, also, a 
quantity of food is given them every Sat- 
urday night. The restaurant sets aside 
big tin cans for them, full of stew, or beang, 
corned beef and cabbage, pudding, or what- 
ever happens to be left in stock. It is by 
such means as this that they relieve the 
very destitute on their beat. They have 
what they call Merchant League voxes, in 
certain stores, for the reception of small 
coins given by the charitably tuclined. 
The income from these amounts perhaps to 
$5 or $6 a month. In addition, from their 
ewn collections they withdraw 50 cents or 
$1 a week for relief work. But the slum 
lassies never give money. They aever give 
anything except where they have visited the 
family and are well acquainted with its 
necessities. Then they give food or «lothes, 


or distribute free ice tickets. Sometimes, 
in a bitter cold streak in Winter, they open 
@ soup kitchen in Cherry Street. Those 
unable to pay the small charge they feed 
without question, and generally without 
thanks. But during one hard wine last 
Winter a middle-aged man came every day 
for a while. He had nothing to pay, but 
after he had eaten he would always ask 
the officers if there was anything he could 
do for them to pay for his dinner. Sud- 
denly he disappeared. After. several 
months he appeared again, well-cresse‘l 
and prosperous, with a present of several 
dollars for the officers. He had got a jeb 
out of town when he disappeared, and had 
returned to pay his debt. The case is rare 
enough to be preserved as one of the 
legends of the post. 


It was a “special case day” the day I 
struck the post. The ranking officer was 
going out to visit families or persons in 
whom, for one reason or another, the post 
was ipterested. She told me that [ was 
welcome to go along, but I must don the 
uniform. It is not at all the regulation Sal- 
vation Army uniform. Instead, it consists 
of a typical kitchen costume; waist and 
skirt of dark blue calico, a long and ample 
calico apron, almost covering the skirt, and 
@ peculiarly hideous black strawhat, orna- 
mented with one black ribbon bow tn tront. 
It does not seem at all a distinctive dress, 
yet it is recognized throughout the slums, 

- & group of young boys twelve or fourt¢en 
years of age, who sit smoking on a piat- 
form, watch -us in demure silen¢é uy we 
approach.” But just a8 we get abreast of 
them they burst into a chorus: 


At the croas, at the cross, 


and to rhyme with it add a line very ribald, 
but co funny that the real sium sister 
grins irresistibly. They don’t mean any- 
thivg insuiting; it is simply their notion 
of huwor. ’ 


“1 Wo pp feat to vislt Mrs, McKenzie. Mrs, 
x Ae 16 a young Scotch woman, 


> 


with the grooming that pertains to a bet- 


“ter station in life, would be pretty. Her 





first baby is tumbling about happily on a 
bed whose sheets are a rich coffee brown 
in hue. He grins and gurgles delightedly 
at the company, and a great many high- 
class mothers might bless their lucky stars 
if their babies were as good as this slum 
youngster. Mrs. Mckenzie, with her hus- 
band and son, lives in one room, up one 
flight. It is a very dirty room, and bears 
traces of disorder when we enter. The 
hostess confides to us in that unprintable 
and indescribable New York dialect that 
she has been hunting for roaches, which 
accounts for the disorder, but cannot ac- 
count for the successive layers of dirt. It 
appears during the conversation that she 
has been away with the baby on one 

fresh-air’’ trip; that she was in the coun- 
uy and enjoyed it very much, but that she 
cannot go again, much as she would like 
to, because he never did a stroke of work 
while she was gone, and she cannot afford 
that. When we come away the Captain 
explains that “ he” drinks, and that, while 
he is very good to his wife, he always 
takes a day off when she is away, after 
the manner of some of his betters. 

“Why did she marry him, if he drank?” 

“ Well, her father drank worse, and used 
to come home.and knock them all around. 
Ed was kind, and she thought she would 
have a better chance with him.” 

The Captain has not said anything about 
religion to Mrs. McKenzie, and it appears 
that the latter, having been saved some 
time previous, does not need it. She is, in 
fact, a soldier of the army. The Captain, 
instead, talks to her about the proper care 
of the baby; to which Mrs. McKenzie lis- 
tens with ill-concealed mirth, and finally 
remarks: ‘ Listen to the littie goil telling 
me how to raise the kid!" 

Our next call is up three flights, to a 
tiny room under the roof, where Mrs. Spe- 
ranza lives with five little children. The 
youngest is sick in his cradle, and Mrs. 
Speranza has abandoned the pile of pants 
which she finishes at 10 cents a dozen, to 
take care of the sick baby. She must be 
young, but, being an Italian woman, she 
looks old. Her head has the stately poise 
of her class, but her face is picturesquely 
withered, and her dress is fairly elemental. 
The waist seems to be the upper part of a 
coarse muslin nightgown and the skirt is 
very short and scant and made of blue and 
white striped cotton bed ticking. She wears 
no shoes or stockings. Mrs. Speranza’s 
husband has deserted her, and she lives in 
great poverty with the children. But she 
is a sweet, gentle old thing. She loves her 
children and they love her, as you can see 
by watching. Her face beams with pleas- 
ure when she sees the visitors, and when 
we leave she insists on kissing our hands, 
though we have given her nothing. 

At the next place we find a young wo- 
man, apparently American. She is a widow, 
also with five children, although the oldest 
is fifteen and works in a store. The moth- 
er is pleasant of manner and speech, and 
one instinctively trusts her. She cleans 
down-town buildings; working from 5 to 
8:30 in the morning and from 5 to 10 at 
night. The Captain asks her if she cannot 
go to the army fresh-air farm, up the 
State, for a vacation. ‘ Oh, no, she cannot 
possibly go; she cannot afford to stop 


work.” 

“Well, then, can’t the children go?”’ 
asks the Captain. 

Yes, she would like very much to have 
the two little boys, five and eight years of 
age, £0. 

“It would be a vacation to me to have 
them gone,"’ she says; “it torments me 
so to keep track of them, and to be worry- 
ing about them while I am away at my 
work.” 4 

So it is arranged, and we are afoot once 
more. Our next stopping place is a lodg- 
ing house; a woman's lodging house. As 
we turn off from the hall we run al- 
most straight into a bench, whereon 
sit one old woman and two old men. 
All are fat and greasy, and one man 
reminds you much of that character of 
Dickens whg burned up by spontaneous 
combustion. The house is full of a strange 
and motley crew. This room is packed full 
of every imaginable kind of old junk; 
bundles of clothing, packs of rags. The 
walls are black, the air is foul, An in- 
describable bed occupies one corner. Down 
a narrow hallway you can see a row of 


‘bunks, curtained off something like berths 


in a sleeping car. These are the bedrooms 
of the lodging house. The house is run- 
ning over with old women, all daughters 
of “ould Ireland."’ One lies on the floor, 
her white head on the threshold, sleeping 
heavily, with a bottle clasped in her arms. 
Another, with an apron full of evil smell- 
ing garbage which she has picked from 
barrels, politely invites me to a seat on 
the bench beside her. 


“ Be seated, please, if you do not ob- 
ject,” she says. 

I certainly do object, but I am. staggered 
by -the stateliness of her courtesy, and 
seat myself, mentally vowing a shampoo. 

Meanwhile the Captain is laboring with 
Mrs. Mulcahey. Mrs. Mulcahey is gray- 
haired, massive, and fluent. 

“Och, sister,” she says piteously, “can 
ye cure me leg?” 





“Your leg? What's the matter with your 
leg?"’ says the Captain. 

“Sure, ‘tis turrble intoirely,” says Mrs. 
Muleahey. She coyly lifts her petticoat 
and displays a very unsavory nether limb. 

“You ought to take that to the dis- 
pensary,’’ says the Captain, after due in- 
spection, 

“ Dispensary, is ut? But they said they 
couldn't cure ut at the dispensary.” 

“Well, if they can’t cure it at the dis- 
pensary, how do you think we can cure 
it?’ asks the Captain pertinently. 

“ Well; but, sister, dear; can ye give mea 
day's wurruk, f'r th' love o’ God? I've not 
a pinny to me name." 

“You know we haven't any work to give 
you," says the Captain. 

“Och, sure,” says Mrs Mulcahey; 
“phat'll I do? Not a cint to be name, and 
the loikes of a leg loike that!" 

*“ Now, see here,’ said the Captain; 
think a great deal more about your leg 
than you do about your salvation.” 

“ Salvation, is ut? ’ said Mrs. Mulcahey; 
‘“‘and phat the hell is salvation? ”’ 

Mrs. Mulcahey placed her arms akimbo 
and rolled her eyes to the ceiling, as if to 
demand of Heaven a solution of her conun- 


you 


drum, 
My old woman beside me clasps her 
hands in an attitude of prayer. 
‘Salvation, O salvation,"’ she murmurs 


25, 1901. 
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Mr. Whitney’s Generous Act. 


PARTY of men sat on the piazza of 

the United States Hotel at Saratoga 

* last Sunday afternoon watching the 
busy pleasure seekers. Scores of carriages 


|; dashed up and down Broadway drawn by 


| dainty hoof. 


spirited horses, whose fine breeding stood 
out in every line from delicate nostril to 
Lounging back in luxurious 


| cushions sat fair ones of fashion, glittering 
| in diamonds, resplendent in gorgeous cos- 
| tumes, and with well-groomed escorts. Ev- 


erywhere the tone was that of fashion and 
wealth and society save on the corner op- 
posite the States piazza. 

There a small, devout band of Salvation 


| Army workers was conducting its services, 


The Captain began his earnest exhortatiog 
for the spiritual uplifting of the little throng 
about, and then, to help the army's work 
of redeeming souls, he made a special plea 
for an extra offering of $15 that afternoon. 

All this while a party of men on the 


| hotel piazza had listened with interest, 


in a tone of pious exaltation. Her apron | 
has perforce dropped, and the garbage falis | 


to the floor, sending forth an unholy odor. 

“You think a great deal about getting 
money,” insists the Captain, ‘‘but you 
never think of saving your poor soul.” 

“Salvation, is ut?’ repeats Mrs, Mul- 
cahey in a shrill crescendo; “ an’ phat wud 
L be afther doin’ wid salvation? Ye talk of 
savin’ me soul whin ye can’t cure me leg. 
Phat kind of salvation is thot? To hell wid 
yer salvation. To hell wid ye. Be off wid 
ye.” 

“O, murder! what langwidge, what lang- 
widge!"’ mourns my old woman. 
must pardon her, sister; she’s a very un- 
educated woman." 

But Mrs. Mulcahey's logic is so funny, 


and she reminds me so much of the old , 


Irish women in Squatters’ Sovereignty | amounting to $165—right there in the dirt 


: is ¢ > ay years ago, | . i 
that Ned Harrigan used to play yé & | and dust, amid the throng of carriages, the 


that I can’t prevent an unregenerate smile 
from creeping round my lips. My old wo- 


man catches me at it. She ‘‘ hands me the | 
whispers: | 


eye"’ with a droll look, and 
“Sure, darlin’, you're not after believin’ 
this dom nonsinse!"’ 

I see that it’s time for me to go, and I 
step over the old woman on the floor and 


get to the street. Thither the Captain fol- | 


lows shortly, and tells me that these old 


women are chiefly beggars; that at night | 


she finds them down in the low dives on 
the Bowery; that they live mostly on drugs 
and liquor, and are half full.of “ dope" all 
the time. 

“I think they would knock you down and 
rob you in there if they thought you had 
anything," I said. 

“Why, undoubtedly they would,” said 
the Captain; ‘“‘but we haven't got any- 
thing, and they know it.”’ 

It just happened that the ghost had 
walked for me that day, and my modest 
stipend was concealed about my person. 
But Mrs. Mulcahey didn't know that. 

The slum officers go down on the Bowery 
once a week, selling War Cries through 
the saloons. The sights and sounds they 
see there are not nice to hear about. In 
fact, Mrs. Mulcahey’s lodging house is a 
kindergarten to them. In Summer they go 
to Coney Island, selling War Cries. The 
Captain gets as profane as Mrs. Mulcahey 
when she talks about Coney. 

“Coney Island is a hell on earth," she 
says with calm vigor. ‘*‘ There are more 
girls ruined there than any other place in 
this town. They will go there when they 


ceasing temporarily their talk of races and 
politics. The Captain of the Salvation band 
was unconscious that he had awakened the 
interest of this group of distinguished men, 
including William C. Whitney, August Bel- 
mont, Senator Arthur Pue Gorman of 
Maryland, W. J. Arkell, and Henry Wat- 
terson, 


The Captzin finished his exhortation, and 


the lassies, with extended tambourines, 


| went on their collection tour. One ascend- 


ed the steps to the States piazza, and 
walked past the lines of men. Some dropped 
in coins and others bills with a good-hu- 
mored smile at the novelty of their act. 
The tambourine was well filled when it 


| came to Mr. Whitney's party. All its mem- 


bers deposited good-sized bills, and then 
the girl came to Mr. Whitney himself. He 


| glanced up at her wan countenance and his 


own kindly, genial face lighted up. He 


* You | slipped his hand in his pocket and put a 


twenty-dollar bill in the tambourine, and 
then, as the girl started away, he called her 


|} and gave her another twenty-dollar bill. 


The lassie hastened back to her band, 
When they saw the size of the collection— 


| little band dropped down on their knees, 


giving thanks and praising God, their faces 
glowing and happy. Their fervor and ear- 
nestness must have impressed the mill- 
ionaires, for Mr. Whitney and his friends 
sat there, silent and plainty moved. Some 


| one told the Captain of the identity of 
| their benefactor and then he offered a 





would be horrified at the thought of going | 
into a Bowery wine room, And they will | 


first take a soda with a man, and then 
they'll take a drink, and then they'll go 


into side shows where women are dancing 
almost naked, and generally they end up 
in the gutter. Four out of every five girls 
that. are ruined begin by taking a drink 
with a man, perhaps only a lemonade.” 


All about the .Cherry Street post lingers | 


the memory of a heroine, Statf Captain 
Erickson. Selma Erickson was a Swedish 
girl. Her pictured face is strong and 
bright, and she must have been exceed- 
ingly lovable to inspire the love she did. 
“She was a girl that any one would take 
to,’" says the Captain. She had charge of 
this post for three years. Then she was 
ordered to Cincinnati, after the policy of 
the army, which never lets an officer stay 
long in one place. Last September she was 
burned to death in Cincinnati. The building 
in which they kept their day nursery 
caught fire. She stood on a trunk and 
passed the children out through a hole in 





the roof. At last they cried to her: “ You | 


must come yourself now.” “Not while a 
child is left,"’ she answered. . 

When they found her body there was a 
child clasped close in each arm. 

Cincinnati paid high tribute to the mar- 
tyred girl. But from the shadow of Brook- 
lyn Bridge, from poor, “ unsaved’ Cherry 
Street, came a demand that Capt. Erickson 
should pass once more through the street. 
And so she did, borne upon the shoulders 
of rough men—the Cherry Street “ push,” 
“Jerry Sheen's gang,"’ who themselves 
asked permission to render this service. 

And so her picture hangs on the wall at 
112 Cherry Street, and the memory of this 
humble heroine of the people dignifies and 
ennobles this slum post. 

_ MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 


His Blissful Future. 
Alma—Yes, Oscar; when we are married 
you will not go to the club nights. You'll 
stay home and I'll sing and play the piano 
for you, won't I? 
Oscar—-Yes, dearest; you know I never 
cared much for pleasure, any way. 


| towels and soap that smells nice! 
| just heavenly! When I grows up I'm going 
|} to sleep one night in a place like that if 


prayer for Mr. Whitney. ‘Please God,” 
he cried, ‘* visit Thy special blessing on this 
brother who has been so touched by the 
spirit as to give, not twenty, but forty fold.” 

And then the band, splendidly happy, 
moved away, the throng of spectators de- 


; parted, the carriages dashed up and down. 


Everything resumed its normal tone, ex- 
cept that in the heart of the Saratoga Sal- 
vation Army is enshrined the memory of 
the kindly, spontaneous generosity of warm- 
hearted Wiliiam C. Whitney. 


Treats for Fresh Air Children. 


HE little fresh-air children are some- 
T times supremely if unconsciously 

funny. A worker who had a little 
group of them out for a trolley trip to a 
nearby beach, had her attention suddenly 
called by a bright little Italian girl of 
about eight Summers: 

“Oh see the grass all over the side of 
that house!"’ she cried, pointing an ex- 
cited little finger at a beautiful gréwth of 
ivy luxuriating all over the sides of the 
country seat of one of our prosperous mer- 
chants. 

Another little girl asked in confidential, 
almost awe-struck tones: 

“Say Miss Blank, have you ever been in 
one of them big hotels? They charges 
awful there! Why it costs as much as 
seven dollars just to sleep there for one 
night. But they gives you such a lot for 


! that—you gets a whole room,-all alone to 


yourself, with two sheets in the bed, and a 
carpet and a closet, and a looking-glassg 
and you don't have to carry up no water 
yourself at all, and you gets loads of 
Oh, it's 


it takes me a year to save up money for it.”’ 
As a glimpse into that child's home life, 

that short speech was most illuminating. 
* 


Good Dentistry Preserves Health. 


“People who read in the papers of 
Thursday morning that the mortality of the 


| country had materially decreased within the 


past ten years,"’ said a prominent dentist, 
“probably had little thought of what [ 
consider to be one of the great contribut- 
ing factors to that condition of affairs, and 
that is the improvement tn dentistry. 


“TL believe that the fact that dentists 
are able to make artificial teeth so closely 
resembling natural ones, and the rapid im- 
provement in the capacity of the dentist 
to repair faulty teeth, has had a very great 
effect upon increasing the average length 
ef human life. There is scarcely any one 
to-day who does not have some work done 
on his teeth. In former times, times not so 


very ancient, either, people allowed their 
teeth to decay until an artificial set was 
needed. Oftentimes people were very great- 
ly weakened by the strain of the removal 
of the old teeth, and their lives were raade 
very much shorter by the imperfect false 
teeth that it was necessary to use. 

** Nowadays all is changed. A good den- 
tist can keep a person's teeth in excellent 
condition. He can stop the decaying 
process and prevent the injurious ocffect 
upon the stomach that follows having bad 
teeth in the mouth. Modern dentisty has 
greatly assisted modern sanitation © 
lengthening men’s lives,” ; 
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WHAT SHALL 


BE THE NAIL 


AT ST. LOVIS'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


in less than six months South Caro- 

lina will have a Winter exhibition at 
Charleston, and that next Summer Italy 
will open at Turin a grand exposition of 
the arts, crafts, and all the decorative 
arts, while the year after Missouri*is to 
follow with an international at St. Louis 
to celebrate that section of the Union which 
was ceded to us by Napoleon a century ago. 
The tempo is a trifle lively, even for people 
to whom rag-time is a joy. We are start- 
ing the twentieth century with the exhibi- 
tion habit strong upon us, and at this rate 
the President, who has just given foreign 
nations formal notice of the St. Louis In- 
ternational, will have to reckon as part of 
his regular duties each year the touching of 
an electric button to open a fair somewhere 
in the United States. 


People are wondering where it will all 
end. Are we to have an exposition in the 
United States each year? Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, New York, South Carolina, and 
Missouri, having set the pace, will it be in- 
cumbent on the other States to put in their 
little bills to Congress and demand their 
share in the largess which the Nation gives 
to those who greatly beg? Or will the end 
come swiftly from New York City, when 
she establishes a permanent international, 
to be kept open year in and year out, in 
accordance with a recent suggestion? That 
might well close the list. 


Academical discussion, whether expositions 
come too frequently, or are of benefit to 
the cities that foster them, are discussions 
to no end, when we are met with the facts 
that the cities demand them and are will- 
ing to risk our milions on their success. 
Success is not calculated in dollars merely 
and does not consist in making the income 
from concessions and gate money meet the 
outlay or overlap it; that everybody knows. 
There are other considerations which may 
warrant the loss of millions for the sake of 
gains that may not appear as profit for 
many years, and this quite apart from im- 
material advantages such as the education 
of the community where such an exposition 
is held—education in finance, in knowledge 
of foreigners and foreign things, in com- 
forts, and civie matters generally. There 
may be a crop of individual failures, yet a 
success is achieved by the exhibition =s a 
whole. Indeed, the city may be bankrupt 
in consequence of the expenditure of 
money; still the good will outweigh the 
bad effect of the effort in the long run. 


Onn realizes with some amazement that 


St. Louts, therefore, may be quite right in 


running the risk of bad harvests or a 
downward financial movement, of any one 
of those things which sometimes occur to 
prejudice people against an exhibition and 
keep them aloof. The financial side is cer- 
tainly attended to by a paternal govern- 
ment; St. Louis has already in sight more 
millions than we spent last year at 
Paris for the installation of the Universal, 
and will probably spend fully twice as 
much, namely, $25,000,000. With such sums 
to work out problems, it must be a bungling 
Diregtory that fails to fashion an interna- 
tional of the first order, notwithstanding 
the drawbacks of distance from Europe and 
a severe Summer climate. But there is 
good reason to believe that this Directory 
will make few mistakes. It is led by ex- 
Gov. Francis and a devoted band of Di- 
rectors, who are certain to give as much 
care and time to their duties as the Buffalo 
Directors have to the interests of the Pan- 
American. 

Since the industrial exhibition, held’ at 
New York in 1853—a direct echo of the first 
international exposition, suggested by 
Prince Albert, which met at London two 
years before—we have had only three inter- 
nationals, namely at Philadelphia in 1876, 
at Chicago in 1893, and at Buffalo this year. 

Hitherto the national and international 
expositions have clung for the most part to 
the Middle States, but now the condition of 
the Southern and Southwestern States com- 
mercially warrants the belief that they can 
arrange and carry to successful conclusion 
a show worth seeing. St. Louis unites the 
chief strains composing the American peo- 
ple as thoroughly as any city of the Union. 
Originally French, as its name indicates, it 
has attracted all the different nationali- 
ties—French, Scotch, English, and Irish— 
that compose the Southern whites; it has 
attracted Canadians, it has a fair propor- 
tion of Down Easters and men of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, and along with its 
Irish population is particularly strong in 
Germans. Now it was a German Prince, 
married to a British Queen, who made the 
suggestion that bore fruit in 1851 when the 
first international exposition was opened. 
France, Austria, and Germany had had na- 
tional expositions, beginning with France 
under the spur of Napoleon; but none had 
invited other nations to the feast. Eng- 
land's position as a carrier of commerce 
and banker and broker to the world, to- 
gether with her natural and indeed inevi- 
table trend to free trade, made it proper 
that she ‘should take the lead. The United 
States as a champion of protection, on the 
other hand, occupies a somewhat awkward 
position, if an invitation of the same sort 
goes forth. Why, ask the nations, do you 
pretend to want us to exhibit our goods and 
@bjects of the fine arts, when your laws 
Proclaim in unmistakable terms that you 
hope our goods may stay away? 


These are awkward questions, but the 
fact remains that the United States have 


such an enormous buying capacity that for- 
eign producers will find it to their profit 
to exhibit notwithstanding. This was seen 
at the World's Fair, and the lapse of ten 
years can only make it more desirable to 
foreigners to place before the American 
public their finest things, since the wealth 
of this country has advanced with giant 
strides and is not likely to be less two 
years hence. With no little wisdom the 
managers of the St. Louis International 
are already beginning work, but beginning 
slowly, taking counsel with those who have 
had experience in other ventures of the 
kind, and considering plans to maké the 
exhibition worthy of the heart of the Na- 
tion, the States of the Mississippi Valley. 
It goes without saying that ex-Gov. Francis 
and the Directors are being overwhelmed 
with correspondence, some of it advice of 
the crudest sort. 


Significant of the spirit that will rule 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1903 is the fact 
that the active managers of departments 
so far announced are those for the fine 
arts. The architects are in session, and a 
plan of the grounds has been prepared and 
is now under discussion; but before the 
names of the architects for the several 
buildings have appeared, those of Directors 
in the fine arts are published. The chief 
of the fine arts is Mr. Halsey C. Ives, and 
his assistant is Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, both 
of whom served in the same capacity at the 
World's Fair. The Director of sculpture 
on the grounds and buildings is Mr. F. Wel- 
lington Ruckstuhl. No director of color 
has been mentioned, nor a landscape archi- 
tect, nor a director of arts and crafts. 


This early appearance in the field of men 
charged with the decorative features of the 
exposition is warrant that no expense or 
care is to be shirked in order that the set- 
ting of the various buildings as well as the 
buildings themselves shall equal if not sur- 
pass anything of the kind heretofore seen. 
It means that there will be a great struct- 
ure for the exhibition of the fine arts, and 
that sculpture about the grounds will not 
be stinted. The other features necessary 
to an exposition on the scale of the great 
international shows will doubtless come in 
their order. 


St. Louis, it is plain, intends to. outdo 
Chicago in the grandeur of her architect- 
ure, and, to begin with, has laid out a larger 
area than the site of the World’s Fair. As 
regards the sculpture, the Pan-American 
has set a standard which can be surpassed 
only by allowing the sculptors more time, 
by digesting more at leisure the arrange- 
ment of groups and single figures. Whether 
St. Louis will vie with the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 in the boldness that attempts 
problems new to architecture, it is too 
early to say. The theory on which Chicago 
proceeded was to furnish certain classic 
ideals for a people comparatively ‘ new 
and in the making” to contemplate—a folk 
whose ideas were unformed, whose cities lack 
any definite style. They could not be hurt 
by styles of building on which centuries 
have set the stamp of approval, and might 
be set in the right way of thinking by ex- 
periencing the beauty of the old archi- 
tecture on a scale never before attempted, 
and therefore removed from pettiness. In 
other words, the architecture of the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
was a gigantic object lesson, 


Whether this train of reasoning was 
right, who can say? Certainly, there is no 
strong evidence up to date that American 
architecture as a whole, has been improved 
by the World's Fair. Indeed, there is room 
for the objection that, after all, thes people 
and the climate are not such as the classic 
styles suit. Nobody need doubt the beauty 
and appropriateness of the World's Fair 
architecture for the requirements of such 
a show;*it is another matter, however, 
when one is asked if that style is best for 
North America, a land of extremes of heat 
and cold, and one where there is a heavy 
snowfall. It is a fair question to ask 
whether, after all, even for State Capitols 
and Post Offices and City Halls and banks 
and churches, the various modifications of 
the Greco-Roman classic are the best pos- 
sible, suiting the habits of the people and 
the vagaries of the climate, as’ they ‘un- 
doubtedly did suit the nations on the Medi- 
terranean. 


On the other hand, it has been more ané 
more borne in upon the men who expend 
fabulous sums for expositions that the 
French way of treating these affairs as 
opportunities to put novel architectural 
fancies into actuality, albeit a temporary 
actuality, is a wasteful thing, since, while 
they are about it, by expending a little 
more, they can have a permanent struct- 
ure which will embellish the city and be 
of use forever. Even the French bowed to 
this very natural reasoning last year in 
so far as the great and little palaces of the 
fine arts are concerned. Chicago built the 
art gallery as a permanent embellishment 
of Jackson Park, and Buffalo will have 
the New York Historical Building as a sou- 
venir of the Pan-American after the main 
site of the fair returns to its original open 
lots and pastures. So at St. Louis. There 
fs no doubt that the Fine Arts will be 
made to last, however the other buildings 
shall be treated. 


St. Louls has no lake front to set off 
her exposition, and no Niagara to act as 
an additional magnet for visitors. The area 
chosen for the fair.lies away from the 


Mississippi on wooded rolling ground, which 
will allow of a good elevation for the most 
striking buildings and a level plain for 
the usual adjuncts of an exposition—a 
stadium for games, a Midway, and so 
forth. A system of lakes and canals can 
be supplied with water from the Mississippi. 
Nature cannot do much for the site. All 
the more reason to exhaust the resources 
of art. 


One lesson is likely to be learned from 
the Werld’s Fair and the Pan-American— 
the lesson of the formal garden, since at 
both expositions the neglect of landscape 
architecture, or, to adopt the suggestion for 
a new ferm recently made, the art of the 
“agrifictor,” was severely felt. Both suf- 
fered from a lack of trees, shrubs, vines, 
potted plants, and garden beds because 
the need of them was underestimated, and 
what was supplied had not been sufficient- 
ly studied on the original plans. Every 
month that passes improves the Pan-Amer- 
ican a little in this respect, because the 
vines are covering the pergolas and the 
shrubbery is growing. The St. Louis Inter- 
national should begin at present to pre- 
pare for this feature, if it is to be ready, 
with heavy masses of verdure and garden 
beds that will tell in the general scheme 
of color a year from next May. 


Another lesson from the Pan-American is 
the color scheme, St. Louls can scarcely 
imitate Chicago and repeat a White City, 
nor be less courageous than Buffalo and 
evade strong colors. She must show Buf- 
falo how to color architecture even more 
effectively. She might take the present 
abode of her patron Saint Louis of Blessed 
Memory—or his presumable abode—as an 
ideal toward which to strive, and build a 
celestial or opalescent city, entrusting to 
one of our skillful makers of stained glass 
the elaboration of a scheme of color such 
as they alone have the secret of. But even 
so, the International of 1903 would lack 
that one thing which must be found to 
differentiate it from all others that have 
gone before, the feature that Chicago found 
in her architecture of simulated white mar- 
ble and Buffalo in her electric lighting and 
color-scheme. St. Louis is looking about 
for the “nail” for her exposition, and 
when she discovers it will hit it on the head. 

A good nail might be found in that 
branch of the arts which is exercising the 
nations of Europe more than ever before, 
since it lies close to manufactures, yet is 
near the fine arts. I mean the industrial 
arts, or arts and crafts. Little was done 
for these at the Centennial or the World's 
Fair, and at the Pan-American they were 
an afterthought. One of the managers of 
the St. Louis Exposition, when interviewed 
recently in Washington, said that the pur- 
pose was to make the fair a live or “ mov- 
ing,’’ not a dead, motionless exhibition, a 
place where men of different races could be 
seen in their environment living as nearly 
as possible their own lives, a place where 
things were ‘“‘ moving.” This is the right 
idea, and leads necessarily to an extensive 
exhibition of objects of the arts and crafts, 
because the workman and shaper of such 
things can be seen, and because, better 
than ordinary machine-made articles, these 
hand-made things interest crowds owing 
to the personal element of the workman 
and the beauty and individuality of the 
work. The difference is that between a 
man tending a machine and another ham- 
mering out jewelry or turning a pot on a 
wheel. 

St. Louis can scarcely hope to get a 
better exhibit of American paintings than 
Buffalo, although a larger one might 
easily be collected, but she can make the 
novel feature a building devoted to the 
arts and crafts apart from objects, how- 
ever artistic, which are turned out in 
quantities and lack the personal touch 
of the maker. Such a building would be 
large enough to contain small shops, in 
which the various crafts could be shown 
in the carrying out. These might form a 
central street, their fronts harmonizing in 
design and color one with another. Or the 
various trades and occupations might form 
a little quarter composed of small build- 
ings like the houses of New Amsterdam 
about the Battery in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, each containing the workers in a 
separate craft. The way to present this 
feature would be worked out by the archi- 
tects in all its real diversity and apparent 
harmony, the main point being that each 
art should have its proper environment 
and allowance be made for the crowds 
which would throng the place. 


Features which are now relegated to the 
Midway, as, for example, the glassblow- 
ing at the Pan-American, would form a 
centre of interest in the arts and crafts 
building, or quarter, or town. Something 
like Old Berlin at the International in Ber- 
lin in 1896, or Old Paris last year on the 
seine, or at Alt Niirnberg at the Pan-Amer- 
ican, would be a good type for the arts 
and crafts section at St. Louis. Call it 
New Amstérdam, and let each little house 
have its shop, while the band plays in the 
fort, and the boys play skittles or bowls on 
the Bowling Green. This for the setting 
of such a feature. The chief point would 
be a “moving” or dramatic exhibit in 
which, as far as possible, the process of 
making things is shown. Many exhibitions 
have had a little of this, but no international 
has concentrated itself on the feature and 
made it the “ nail’ of the show. It will be 
a peg on which to hang the crown of suc- 
cess. CHARLES DE KAY, 


Echoes of Bankruptcy. 


The Bankrupt (sighing)—I still have my 
flowers. Fresh and sparkling in the morn- 
ing sun, they'll still console me. 

Sympathetic Friend—That’s _ strange. 
They ought to remind you of your trouble. 

The Bankrupt—Why? 

Sympathetic Friend—Because, 
bills, they are all over dew, 





like your 


Primary Education in Russia. 

Foreign Correspondence Tos New YORK Times. 

T. PETERSBURG, Aug. 14—A de 

tailed report on the present condition 

of primary schools in Russia, particue 

larly those schools which are placed under 

the direction of the clergy, has just been 

submitted by the Schoel Committee of the 

Holy Synod to the Czar. This report con- 
tains some highly significant figures. 

The total number of primary schools in 
Russia in 1900 was 39,842, and of normal 
schools there were 16. Of the 30,842 pri- 
mary institutions of learning, 17,674 had 
but one class, that is to say. one teacher; 
18,341 schools are under the management 
of the clergy, and the remainder are lay 
institutions, 


The pupils attending the schools controlled 
by the clergy greatly outnumber those at 
the popular schools, as they are here called, 
the proportion being 667,000 boys and 215,- 
000 girls for the first named, against 450,- 
000 boys and 122,000 girls for the latter, 

From these figures it will be seen that 
the total number of children attending pri- 
mary schools in Russia is less than 1,500,- 
000. The budget for primary instruction 
is a small one, the sum allotted by the 
State not being above 5,000,000 rubles, te 
which is added 600,000 rubles from the 
muniecYpalities and 5,500,000 rubles from the 
diocesan receipts of the clergy. 

Instruction is given in the primary 
schools by 33,000 priests, or deacons; by 
22,000 lay teachers, and by 12,000 governs 
esses. The priests receive no remunera- 
tion for their services, and the salaries of 
the lay instructors are absurdly small 
The great majority among them are paid 
but 100 rubles a year—that is, about $5& 
A few receive from 100 to 150 rubles, but 
there are only 122 teachers in the empire 
who receive as much as 500 rubles a year 


Japanese View of Death. 


HEN, a few weeks ago, Hoshi Toru, 
W the Japanese Minister of Public In- 
struction, was assassinated inastreet 
in Yokohama, a great deal of horror of the 
deed was expressed—in the European and 
American papers. Very little horror was 
expressed in Japan, even by Hoshi's most 
intimate friends. 

And yet the Minister was one of the 
ablest of Japan's statesmen, a man who 
bad carried through many popular reforms, 
who was well liked except by a few ene 
mies such as every public man must exe 
pect to have. How, then, can the ap- 
parent indifference about his death be exe 
plained? 

The answer to this question is to be 
found in the Japanese way of looking at 
the physical change which is called death. 
A Japanese of good family is trained from 
infancy to regard his own death or that of 
another human being with absolute un- 
concern, as an event whieh deprives him, of 
course, of the means of continuing his 
work for the time being, but which is 
merely a detail in his real life in a mule 
titude of reincarnations. Many of the edu. 
cated Japanese of to-day do not believe in 
reincarnation, but the old way of looking 
at death remains to them. To express cone 
cern in regard to it would be a disgrace te 
a man descended from the old nobles or 
Samurai. : 

It is a queer circumstance that, along 
with this calm manner of looking at Hoshi’s 
assassination, one finds in the detailed re- 
ports now to hand from Japan an abso- 
lute admiration for the skill with which he 
was dispatched. The man who killed him 
is a master of swordsmanship, a de- 
scendant of one of the famous Samurai 
families of Yeddo. Not only was this the 
case, but Iba, the assassin, particularly 
honored Hoshi by slaying him with a mag- 
nificent weapon of immense value and an- 
tiquity. In all that has been written in 
Japan about the murder one finds an un- 
derlying idea that Hoshi was really very 
lucky to be sent out of the world so beau- 
tifully. Six cuts with the sword were 
made, and they were delivered so rapidly 
that everything was over before those 
near the Minister realized what had hap- 
pened. 

It ts amusing to Occidentals—though, 
when one comes to think of it, one does 
not see why it should be so—to read the 
speeches made by the prominent men who 
assembled around Hoshi’s bier the night 
after the assassination. Count Itagaki 
made a very successful address. He di- 
lated on the skill of Mr. Iba, and then went 
on to tell how different such an exhibition 
was from the pitiful attempt made to kill 
himself (Itagaki) twenty years ago. This 
attempt was made by a man named Arbara, 
who ought to have been ashamed to be 
seen with a sword. 

“When Arbara tried to kill me,” went on 
the Count, “I saw at once that he was a 
mere greenhorn at the work. His conduct 
was simply disgusting, more like that of a 
bad actor in a country theatre than that 
of a man who meant business. He tried 
to pink me all night, but he made the mis- 
take of leaving too much space between 
himself and me. Then, too, he did not 
know how to handle his weapon right.” 


There seems a note of absolute envy in 
this, as though Itagaki really could not see 
why he should have had such hard luck 
and Hoshi be so fértunate. 

Iba, the murderer, ts a teacher. He will 
suffer death, but no disgrace attaches to 
him. Before committing the murder he 
wrote to his wife: 

“T pray you to think of me as a dream, 
Desiring not to bring any trouble on you, 
I hereby divorce you. Live comfortably 
at the charge of your son-in-law. Though 
the house of Iba falls, I feel no guilt to- 
ward my ancestors, for I shall have 
achieved my purpose.”” 











(z4 E much regret to have to lay before you this 

W unfavorable report 

So now ordinarily runs the introduc- 
tory speech of every Chairman of every British rail- 
road when shareholders meet. 

Deplorable exhibits are those which the English 
railroads are making. Gross earnings are disturbingly 
diminished; expenses do not recede correspondingly; 
net income makes ghastly showing. And dividends are 
cut; where the rate was 4 and 6 per cent. a year or two 
ago, an average of less than 3 per cent. is all that is 
available now, and even this contracted distribution is 
at the expense of drafts made upon accumulated sur- 
plus accounts. Here is comparison of dividends de- 
clared at the end of the first half of the present year 
with the official rate a year ago: 


London and Brighton 
Great Eastern 
Metropolitan 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 


Southwestern 
Midland Preferred 
Great Northern 
Hull and Barnsley.... 
Great Western 
Northwestern 

And here is the exhibit of surplus accounts for the 
same periods for the same properties. As without ex- 
ception dividends are reduced, so surplus shrinks even 
despite the shrivelled dividend payments. ‘ Amount 
carried forward” is the British phrase for what in 
American railway accounting is denominated surplus 
and this of the date of June 30 is the showing of it: 

1900, 1901. 

£8,300 
9,000 
20,700 
21,500 
18,376 
11,000 
6,692 
19,700 
32,918 


London and Brighton 

Great Eastern 

Metropolitan 

Lancashire and Yorkshire......... 
Southwestern ... 
Midland 

Great Northern 
Great Western 
Northwestern 


Succinctly stated in this tabulation—one of the 
chiefly disturbing features of the situation—is the fact 
that, with but two exceptions, dividends even at re- 
duced rate have been eked out in intrenchments 
upon surplus, and the reason for that appears clearly 
enough in this half-year showing: 
Gross 

Decrease. 
London & Northwestern. £82,718 
Great Western.......... *69,936 
Midland . 98,883 
Northeastern 41,087 
Lancashire & Yorkshire. 53,288 
Great Northern 35,350 
Great Eastern *119,340 
London & Southwestern. *31,491 
Southeastern *39,173 
London, Chath. & Dover. *5,850 
London & Brighton *46,365 
Great Central 11,008 
North Staffordshire..... 9,817 

Metropolitan 83,010 7,359 

North London 5,674 8,952 


£58,680 £1,257,889 £1,316,569 


. 22,800 
18,478 
. -21,770 


Expense. Net 
Increase. Decrease. 
£235,82: 


116,302 
72,601 
23,160 
61,148 
57,050 
61,660 
24,190 
21,101 
14,641 


70,564 
10,093 
4,824 





Total 
*Increase. 

“It will be seen ’’’—quoting a friendly British au- 
thority—“ that the loss of gross revenue was not uni- 
versal, the Great Eastern having a fairly substantial 
increase, and the Great Western, Brighton, Southeast- 
ern and Chatham, and Southwestern Companies secur- 
ing a moderate improvement as compared with the 
first half of 1900. In these cases, however, the expan- 
sion was more than absorbed in increased expenditure, 
while those companies which failed to maintain gross 
receipts suffered the heavier loss of net revenue, since 
they found it impossible to cut down expenses in 
proportion.” 

Even where increased gross revenue is shown there 
is, without exception, greater proportionate increase 
in expense. It cost the Great Western £142,000 to ex- 
pand gross earnings—£119,000, or virtually 20 per cent., 
more than the entire gross gain. The Southwestern’s 
gross increase of £31,000 cost over £90,000, and South- 
eastern’s increase was on about the same basis, while 
an addition of less than £6,000 to the gross revenues of 


the Chatham system was attended by an envied) 
expenditure of over £67,000. And this is the brighter 
side of the picture, for the bigger scales of increased 
expense are in properties where gross revenues have 
not only not increased at all, but have decreased 
heavily; but the foregoing tabulation makes this so 
plain at a glance that itemized review is all unneces- 
sary, the very top line of the table being unhappily 
eloquent in its exhibit: 
Gross Operating Net 

Earnings. Expenses.Earnings. 

Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
London and Northwestern..£82,718 £235,828 £318,541 


°,° 

In various ways, and in some instances with much 
deftness, representatives of the managers of the rail- 
ways have endeavored to smooth down the burrs with 
whfth official figures bristle. Much stress is put upon 
the increased cost of coal, the fuel item showing in 
every report tremendous increase. The group of prop- 
erties under review expended for “ locomotive power ” 
from January to July this year £793,000 more than for 
the same period a year ago, an addition approximating 
10 per cent. And of this the extra cost of coal and 
coke was £652,000, or over 28 per cent., and this follow- 
ing upon an increase approaching 30 per cent. in the 
first half of 1900. 

Then there have been and still are wage troubles, 
higher labor rates, and more stringent union super- 
vision, while supplies, notably steel rails, have added 
burdens that run into big figures, pointing grewsomely 
to the official lament at the London and Northwestern | 
meeting, “ Everything goes up except our earnings.” 

Apropos: the London and Northwestern—pioneer 
railway of the kingdom—having just declared for its 
half year its lowest dividend for forty years, the Chair- 
men of the Great Central Company, adverting to that 
fact, says to its shareholders: 

“Ido not think that, under all the trying circum- 
stances of the past half-year, you will complain of the 
statement I have placed before you; but it is a matter 
for serious consideration how long the present condi- 
tion of things affecting all railway enterprises will 
continue. The public is forever calling for’ greater 
facilities, and expects to pay nothing extra for them. 
Working expenses may be cut down for a time to meet 
exceptional circumstances, but the general trend is 
upward, and the Legislature is disposed to constantly 
increase our burdens, while at the same time we are 
told that we cannot expect to have monopolies without 
being subject to restrictions. I believe no other 
business of the country could be carried on under the 
conditions now ruling. Upward of £1,150,000,000 
have been spent upon twenty-two thousand-odd 
miles of railway in the kingdom, and this so-called 
monopoly produces, perhaps, 3 per cent., or possibly a 
fraction over. Two-thirds of the £1,150,000,000 have 
been raised in the form of debenture, guaranteed, and 
preference capital upon the credit of the ordinary 
capital, and upon the latter, taking all the railways of 
the United Kingdom together, good and bad, the return 
for the current half-year will, I think, be well under 
2% per cent.—not much of a return for a monopoly. 
I am not sure that the happiest companies are not 
those who this session have been refused the powers 
they asked for, and have thereby postponed expendit- 
ure which would probably have returned them but a 
pittance in the way of interest. Railways may have 
been monopolies when territories were reserved for 
them. No doubt it was on the strength of such reser- 
vations that a good part of their large capital was sub- | 
scribed; but nowadays Parliament respects no interest 
of this kind.” 

Grim humor is in the comment of the Chairman 
of the Chatham Company, who, replying to a “ vote | 
of thanks” at this month's shareholders’ meeting, 
says: “ The thanks of the proprietors seem to get 
more hearty as tke dividends grow less, and this I 
suppose is indicative of their sympathy.” .- 

“Sympathy ’”’ under the circumstances 





is one ol 
those things much more blessed to give than to receive, 
but it is the “ proprietor ’’—the shareholder—who de- 
serves it most, and is likely still more to need it. 
Already to some extent and substantially market val- 
ues reflect appreciation upon the part of investors of 


; change of base. 


what the wearing conditions signify. Herewith are 
quotations for conspicuous “ home rails,” giving high 
market values for the early part of the year compared 
with recent low figures: 


Caledonian 

Furness 

Great Central 

Great Eastern 

Great Northern 

Great Western 

Deen Se NNO: 05s s ocdveorenanvuane 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...........12% 
Brighton Ordinary 

Brighton Preferred 

Northwestern 

Southwestern ....... 

Midland Preferred 

Northeastern 

North Staffordshire 

Southeastern 


This British railway decadence teaches lessons a- 
plenty—points especially—forcefully—one business and 
financial moral that never yet has brooked neglect: 
the everlasting necessity of preparation fora rainy day. 
Current disturbance, current distress, current deficits, 
official seeking after explanations and justifications, 
current embarrassment of every sort, may all be easily 
traced to a source of inexcusably bad financiering. 
The real causes bringing into discredit what once were 
the prime investment railway securities of the world 
are of more consequence than coal bills or distant war- 
fare, the price of steel rails, or the wage demands of 
“ Amalgamated Servants.” 

British railroads run on methods that are so primi- 
tive as to be nowhere excusable outside a museum’s 
walls. Dilapidated policies, worn-out rules, equipment 
not much outranking the ark that Noah was glad to 

such is the dependence of the English ‘“ man- 
and when urged to advance, his philosophic re- 
reform would be “ American.” Egotism 
maintains methods that are crude, cumbersome, ex- 
pensive,’ actually destructive. Egotism blocks com- 
mon-sense development. And egotism has kept the 
British railway on dividend bases when dividends were 
not advisable and not defensible. Every year every 
dollar of profit (virtually) has been disbursed. Sur- 
plus “ carried forward ”’ has been surplus so scant and 
uncertain as to be no bulwark, to be of no avail what- 
soever now that lean years have come. Worse than 
this, dividend payments, even on declining scales, have 
been right along accompanied suggestively by new 
“capital” emissions. The “construction account” 
which did its deadly work on this side of the sea in 
the Gould era has not been abolished in England; in- 
stead, it has groWn year by year more and more 
threatening in its double-dealing mysteries. For the 
first half of this year there has been in England’s 
fifteen “home rails’ here under consideration actual 
additions to “capital’’ account approximating $100,- 
000,000, and this is even referred to officially at Lon- 
don “ meetings ”’ as an encouraging exhibit, because 
the increase figures were bigger for the same period 
a year ago. 

Now, clear enough is it that an end is coming to 
this sort of thing. Equally clear is it that as it comes 
the British investor is going to see wisdom in a 
He will not stick to “ commitments ” 
that promise only losses. 

And, therefore, what is a reasonable expectation? 

The British investor, driven from his “ home rails,” 
must turn to America. Here is his one eertain re- 
course. Here is the contrast with his “ home” dilem- 
ma. Here is not depletion, deficits, and threats still 
worse; here is the situation that summarizes itself in 
this concrete exhibit: 


discard 
ager,” 
tort is that 


—Increase in Five Years— 

Amount. Per Cent. 
American capital stock $884,320,937 18, 
American stock paying dividends.1,183,551,442 80. 
American funded debt 259,059, TO4 5. 
American debt paying interest... 767,190,455 17. 
American dividends paid 54,310,429 63. 

American interest paid 436,966 0.15 
American net income 206,418,194 43. 

American net result—surplus.. 117,503,174 ewes 

The Pound Sterling is handicapped by no prejudice 


—knows no frontiers. - ~ H. ALLAWAY. 


Why Women Oppose Cremation. 


OWN on the “east side’’ there is a 
little office with a window full of 
urns, which indefinitely remind you 

of “‘remains,’’ even before you see. above 
them the standing notice ‘‘ Cremation to- 
morrow at 3 P. M.” 

Inside there is a somewhat trascible gen- 
tleman, who believes in cremation so thor- 
oughly that his talk would lead you to 
think that it is one of the luxuries of living— 
or of being dead. He has a grudge against 
the world, because it does not more gen- 
erally cremate dead relations, and against 
New York in ticular because it does 
not have a municipal ordinance to consign 
its pauper dead to the retort. 


“What is the chief source of opposition 
to cremation?” a visitor asked him. 

“Women,” he said, sourly. ‘“ Women, 
Catholics, and undertakers. Why? Be- 
cause it takes brains, logic, sdlentific in- 
formation, freedom from superstition, and 
Progressive thought to make a cremation- 
ist. That is a combination for which 
neither Catholics nor women are distin-: 


guished. As for undertakers, they are 
against us solely for financial reasons, 

“They claim we hurt their pockets by re- 
ducing funeral expenses. I don't know why 
that should be. A person can put just as 
much expense on a cremation funeral as on 
the other kind. We don’t hinder. We never 
handle funerals at all. We leave that to 
the undertakers. But if we did educate the 
people to spend less on funerals, I guess it 
would be a benefit to them, especially In a 
land where more is spent for funerals than 
for public education. Isn't that sentimen- 
tality run to seed?” 

“But what makes Catholics 
you?” \ 

“Well, to be just, they don’t oppose us 
any more than the Berlin Lutheran or 
Evangelical Church. But that only op- 
erates in Prussia. It doesn’t bother us 
here, while the Catholics do. Why are 
they against us? Because we reduce their 
revenues from consecrated cemeteries. The 
Church opposes cremation by refusing its 
ministrations to the family. 

“But a rich Catholic can be cremated, 
Just as he can ‘be divorced. Did you ever 


oppose 


hear about Count Sylva Tarouca? He was 
an Austrian Count who died a good Cath- 
olic about ten years ago. He left the 
Church $25,000, on condition that. the 
priests oversee the cremation of his body. 
He was cremated, all right, and his ashes 
repose in the” Convent of the Benevolent 
Friars at Vienna. The Pope has always 
opposed cremation, and if he could have 
his way there would not be a crematory in 
Italy. But the King doesn’t agree with 
him, and there are twenty-seven there, one 
in Rome itself. 


“As for Prussia, there the State and 
Church are agreed, and so far the crown 
has not allowed a single crematory to be 
built in Prussia. The Evangelical Con- 
sistory forbids its ministers to officiate at 
such, on the ground that it is a departure 
from the time-honored Christian custom of 
earth burial, on which bodily resurrection 
is based. Humph! What are they going 
to do with all the martyrs burned at. the 
stake, I wonder? 


“As for women,” and the cremation 
man’s_face took on a resentful expression, 
“they tell more-untruths about us than 
anybody. Why, just last week, a man 


wrote me that another man had told him 
that the body of a certain woman had been 
disrobed at our crematory, and thrust into 
the retort with pitchforks. We wrote back 
denouncing the falsehood, and the man re- 
plied that his authority was the sister of 
the deceased. Now, what are you going 
to do with a woman like that? She had 
sat there herself, and knew that not so 
much as a pin had been touched, and that 
the body was removed in the most careful 
manner. 


‘Most cremationists are men, and every 
day some man dies who has made his wife 
solemnly promise that she will have him 
cremated, and then a crowd of old 
‘eronies’ get around her and talk to her 
till she goes back on her promise to the 
dead. Why are women.so opposed to us? 
Because they are full of false sentimentali- 
ty. That's why. For just the same reason 
they can’t bear the signt of blood, and will 
cry over a wounded animal, and then wear 
dead birds on their hats. , 

“Some of them? Oh! yes; the advanced 
woman is with us, of course. Frances Wil- 
lard and Kate Field and Jennie June and 
Grace Greenwood and Lucy Stone were all . 
cremationists, But there's precious few of 





Their enthusiasm and efflorescent style. 


ANILA, July 10.—Speechmaking is one 
of the arts in which Filipinos feel 
perfectly confident that they will be 

able to uphold American prestige. There 
is probably no territory of which it may 
be more truly said that speeches are al- 
Ways on tap. Every settlement has its 
orators, who are equal to all occasions, and 
as the people like to hear them as well 
as they like to speak, they never get out 
of training. Native aptitude for melody 
and rhythm is doubtless related to the 
fondness for the cadenoes of speech, but 
whatever the explanation, an orator can 
make eyes glisten and fill and stir an au- 
dience until it feels like fighting to a 
finish for him quite as easily as the same 
thing can be done in Kentucky. Whether 
as the standard-bearer in passionate ap- 
peal, as the advocate learned in abstruse 
terms, as the expounder of doctrine in phil- 
osophy or politics, or as the entertaimer 
who declares that he kisses your hand and 
that all he has is yours, the native gar- 
lands with fancy his public speech. What 
he says rarely gets into print, and as 
there is no means of dispelling in type the 
illusions of oratory speeding off the reel, 
it is small wonder that fluency feeds on en- 
couragement, and is cultivated for its own 
sake. An American who would compete 
in this field must be mellifluous and ex- 
uberant, and always up to pitch. Judge 
Taft's suave gifts have done him good 
service as President of the Civil Com- 
mission. His abounding good nature would 
doubtless carry him along in any case, for 
the natives like some one to laugh with 
them, but the additional possession of abil- 
ity to meet the orators on their own ground 
has enabled him to smooth out many rough 
passages. At San José de Buenavista, in 
Antique Province, Panay; the decorations 
provided by the people at the recent visit 
of the civil commission included a God- 
dess of Liberty set on wheels, so that it 
might be lugged about in procession. The 
four faces of the pedestal bore the names 
Wasington, (spelled without an “h"’;) Lin- 
coln, McKinley, and Taff, (so spelled.) 
“No fault is to be found with that letter- 
ing,"’ Commissioner Moses said, “ except 
that the ‘y’ was left off the last name.” 

Native decorations are intended to please 
the senses of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed, as in public speech, and they are 
as often the unconscious means of exciting 
chiefly the sense of the ludicrous. A com- 
mittee in one of the Southern towns 
thought it would be proper to show the 
deep respect that the townspeople felt for 
the commission by painting an eagle on the 
interior wall of the church. Wishing the 
work to be a home product, the committee 
took no counsel of the military in relation 
to it, but gave the local artist as a model 
@ can of a condensed milk company which 
uses an eagle as a trade mark. The artist 
followed copy strictly, and when the deco- 
gation was complete the church eagle held 
fm its bill a streamer bearing the name of 
the milk company. It cost the company 
Something for the advertisement, because 
the local egent hired several photographers 
in the hope of getting a prcture of the bird 
and its surroundings, and tried flashlights 
and various other devices, all in vain. In 
another town a committee which decided to 
surmount an arch with an eagle used as its 
model a beer bottle of a company which 
has an eagle label with a big red” A in the 
centre of its breast. If the committee puz- 
zled over the A at all, it probably thougit 
it stood for America, and it flared from 
the decoration as natural as life. A com- 
mittee engaged in sprucing up still another 
town for the reception of the commission 
thought that a cross at the back of the 
church altar, and which had become shab- 
by, ought to be painted over to look new 
The man who undertook to freshen the 
cross was enjoined not to forget to paint in 
the letters I. H. 8S. Patriotism, however, 
outpaced his devotional spirit, and when 
the commission arrived the cross shone re- 
splendent with the letters U. 8S. A. 

Native oratory always begins in depre- 
catory style. The orators who welcomed 
the commission usually spoke to this ef- 
fect: “I am amazed at my own boldness 
in presuming to address so distinguished a 
body. All who know me will agree that I 
am most unfit for this great honor. Any- 
thing I may say must fdll far short, in 
sentiment and expression, of what the oc- 
casion deserves. Indeed, when I consider 
the humble place that I occupy and the ex- 
alted one that you hold, I feel that any ut- 
terance of mine must sound asinine.”” After 
more of this sort, the orator lets his fancy 
soar, and it soon becomes evident that 
he considers himself the man for the hour, 
and has so thought right along. It is the 
custom of listeners during this prelude to 
remain mute, but to look as if they knew 
the orator’s good points and were perfectly 
pleased with his selection. At one place 
where faction feeling ran high and the 
orator had been chosen over another as- 
pirant for that honor by a bare majority 
some of the disgruntled proposed to en- 
liven proceedings at this stage by applause 
and shouts of ‘‘ Muy bien,” (“‘ Very good,” 
“Well said,”) a customary expression of 
agreement with the orator and of approval 
of his sentiments, but nerve failed at the 
last moment. Had the plan been carried 
out, faction differences would probably 
not have been confined to words in that 
province. 

The best speech made so far to the com- 
mission was at Boac, at the visit there to 


organize a provincial Government for Ma- 
rinduque. Eduardo Nepanuceno delivered it, 
He had taken an active part in the meeting 
and was said to have hoped to be ap- 
pointed Governor of the province. The 
office of Provincial Secretary, instead, fell 
to him. He plainly felt that the speech 
was too good to lose, in spite of the dis- 
appointment to his ambitions, and when 
the business of the day ended he drew it 
from his pocket and spoke It almost from 
memory. It may fairly stand as a speci- 
men of the highest native oratory. Omit- 
ting a modest introduction, it was as fol- 
lows: 

“You have just constituted the provin- 
cial government in Marinduque, extend- 
ing to these hospitable shores the indis- 
putable benefits of a law promulgated, to- 
gether with many other laws, for the’ politi- 
cal and social regeneration of the Philip- 
pines of this wretched country whose mis- 
fortunes we, who were born under its tropi- 
cal sun, and who entertain for it only the 
most earnest desires for happiness and 
well-being, are weeping. You have real- 
ized, gentlemen, a grand and transcenden- 
tal act which proves beyond a peradven- 
ture the essentially democratic and liberal 
spirit with which the great Republic which 
here, in these distant regions of the Far 
East, you so worthily represent, is in- 
spired, since it symbolizes the complete 
fruition of the legitimate desires of 50,000 
inhabitants who aspire exclusively to clv- 
ilization and culture. 

“When for the first time on March 15 
last, in a session like unto this, we en- 
joyed the honor of having you among us, 
we made known to you our needs and our 
misfortunes, and you, honorable gentle- 
men, with paternal solicitude, with un- 
equaled interest, harkened unto them, felt 
them, considered them as your own, and 
promtsed us to remedy them. Since then, 
gentlemen, we have been nurturing a sweet 
hope, a hope which, upon seeing it realized 
to-day through the institution of provincial 
government, floods our bosoms with un- 
paralleled joy. 

“And now, in view of such generosity, 
such nobility, what is our duty? Far, very 
far, are we in truth from possessing the 
degree of culture that has been reached 
by the nations to-day marching in the van- 
guard of modern civilization. We find our- 
selves, and sad it is to admit it, in the 
infancy of progress in all its manifesta- 
tions, even though it be due to no fault 
of our own, but is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the funereal policy of our former 
mother country, which, influenced by the 
semi-divine power of the theocratic ele- 
ment ruling in. those mournful days, was 
engaged solely in exploiting us, the while 
it oppressed us, converting us into the 
playing of its vile and criminal caprice. 

“ But be that as it may, we are not for- 
eign to noble and lofty sentiments, one of 
which, without any doubt whatever, is 
gratitude, and henceforth, gentlemen, when 
we render unto you the homage of our most 
sincere acknowledgments, deign to accept 
it as the genuine expression of those sen- 
timents in view of the immense good that 
you have done us. 


“Immense have I said, and not without 
reason, for such is the sum .of benefits 
that must come to us upon harboring with- 
in our own home the governing entities 
charged with ruling our destinies. Itigs be- 
sides transcendental, for the act to which 
I am referring, together with those acts 
which you have already performed and 
those you still have in prospect, furnishes 
an irrefutable argument against those of 
our countrymen who, showing an absolute 
ignorance of your history, judged America 
to be a despotic and an enslaving Nation, 
and headstrong in this erroneous belief 
brought about the bloody struggle in which 
for more than two years two peoples who 
should have lived perpetually united have 
been plunged, since united they worked 
to uproot from this soil the already totter- 
ing empire of the haughty Spanish lion— 
a most egregious error; for, in all truth, 
where as in the United States have they 
fought so long and shed so much blood to 
secure the freedom of the slaves? Where, 
as in the powerful Republic by two seas 
bathed, has there been a man of the figure 
of Lincoln to proclaim in the face of the 
world, without wavering or fear, the mem- 
orable law whereby once and for all time 
the slavery of the negroes was abolished? 
Where, as in the land of the sons of Wash- 
ington, does respect for the individual 
rights and liberties constitute a second re- 
ligion which all profess and reverence? 
Fortunately, gentlemen, within the last few 
days there has been initiated a current 
favorable to pacification, a current which 
is progressively growing stronger, which 
is proved by the return to established order 
of many who, opposed from the beginning 
to all compromise and agreement, have at 
last admitted the grave error inte which 
they had fallen, and swerving from their 
hostile attitude, have unconditionally gath- 
ered under the protection of constituted 
government... Logical it is, then, to deduce 
that the abnormal situation through which 
we are passing, created by this fratricidal 
strife, must soon reach an end. The deaf- 
ening roar of the cannon and the deadly 
fire of the rifle will be succeeded by the 
soft and life-giving gentleness of peace, 
and the sad days of desolation and ruin 
will be followed by days of solace and joy. 

“Honorable gentlemen of the Commis. 
sion, in these solemn moments for this be- 
loved country, whose charms and beauties 


permit me to record that the Philippines, 
throwing themselves into the arms of 
America, do 30 without doubt or suspicion, 
trusting that the latter, upon taking them 
under its tutelage, desires only their pros- 
perity and well being, and in this under- 
standing will weave their future, conduct- 
ing them along the paths of progress until 
it makes them worthy of figuring in the 
concert of cultured countries. In the mean- 
while, gentlemen, the sons of Marinduque, 
of this small parcel of Phillppine land, 
bless once and a thousand times the happy 
hour in which America redeemed it from 
the state of subjection in which it existed 
under the oppressive aegis of Spain; and 
meanwhile also, from this unknown corner 
of Marinduque, caressed by the soft mur- 
mur of the Malayan breezes, we waft to 
the great Republic the homage of our sin- 
cere loyalty and profound respect to the en- 
thusiastic cry of—Long live America! 
Long live the Philippines under American 
sovereignty! I have spoken.” 


Sefior Nepanuceno made the speech in 
Spanish, but the trfinslation above pre- 
serves the periods in which he indulged 
and tempers rather than overdraws_ the 
fervor of expression. It may perhaps ‘not 
be expected, nor may it be desirable, that 
tropical impulse will ever cease to ef- 
floresce in native speech, but since the 
present style was encouraged, if not in- 
duced, by Spanish example, it seems quite 
possible that natives will study hereafter 
American patterns and be guided by them. 
Just an indication in this line was_fur- 
nished at Capiz, Panay, when a mountain 
schoolboy displayed his English to the 
commission in a short speech which his 
school teacher helped him phrase, but 
which retained enough of his own thought 
to pass as an original composition. The 
boy was Ludovico Hedrosollo, the son of 
well-to-do parents at Dumarao, who had 
studied English under native tutors for two 
years, and had been a pupil in a public 
school taught by George T. Schoens, a pri- 
vate in the Eighteenth Infantry. The boy 
spoke with good accent, and this is what 
he sald: 


“We welcome you to our province. We 
realize the honor you bestow upon us by 
this visit, and we have awaited with impa- 
tience your arrival, appreciating the great 
good that may come from your conference 
here. The report of your munificent acts 
has arrived before you, and we have every 
confidence in making known our requests, 
feeling that you are willing and anxious 
to help us in anything that on investigation 
may seem best for our province. Thanks 
not only to the troops, who have certainly 
done efficient work im these parts, but also 
to, you who by your just administration 
have planted in the Filipino heart a great 
confidence in the American Nation, we are 
proud and happy to say that our province is 
now in a happy and peaceful condition and 
ready to receive the civil government you 
are to give us. 


“Having been deceived so many years 
promised so many reforms without seeing 
one of them realized, we naturally had at 
first a doubt of the good faith even of the 
great Republic of which we now aspire to 
be a part. All this uncertainty has passed. 
Promises have been made us, and even in 
the insurrection we found them being ful- 
filled. We can but believe now, for we 
have seen. With joy we look forward to 
the great improvements of which we read— 
railroads, handsome bridges, prosperous 
haciendas, good roads—in short, all the 
privileges and conveniences that go hand 
in hand with American civilization. But 
more than all that, we await the establish- 
ment of public schools, where we may learn 
the language, laws, and customs of the Na- 
tion of which we are now a part. We 
want that which we have never known—the 
broad, liberal education for which Ameri- 
can schools are famous, 


“We are, as all good Americans should 
be, ambitious. We enter now as a Terrl- 
tory, and, although this form of govern- 
ment gives us more rights than we have 
ever known, we look forward to some 
day being a State and seeing our star blaze 
on that field of blue, and we trust that in 
brilliancy no one of all those stars will 
outshine our own. Again we welcome you 
to our province and wish to extend our 
thanks to you for your earnest work in be- 
half of the Filipinos. Enjoying the liberty 
of that grand Constitution of America, we 
will live for it, die for it.” 


Making allowance for the crudities of 
composition and imperfect knowledge of a 
boy of fifteen years, an imperfection which 
perhaps even his teacher shared, it may 
be much doubted if there are twenty Amer- 
ican adults who have resided here three 
years who could make as good a speech in 
Spanish or in any of the dialects against 
which they have brushed in all that time. 
It rarely occurs to the American that it is 
worth his while to learn the language of the 
people. Few who pretend to study it be- 
come prvficient enough to venture on 
speech fn public. If they do so, it is safe 
to say that they would exhibit little accu- 
rate knowledge of characters and events 
in Philippine history. American lingual 
shortcomings, indeed, are conspicuously 
illustrated in the civil service examinations 
for translators and interpreters, for which 
persons advanced in Spanish, and who 
think themselves expert in that language 
and in English, make such a sorry showing 
that their papers would be thrown out if 
judged by a strict standard. Aspirants for 
appointments to any other branch of the 
civil service must earn markings prescribed 
in the rules. In this branch examiners 
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Substitute For Dear Potatoes. 


URING the recent season of scarce and 
high-priced vegetables it has been in- 
teresting to talk to the market men 

about the effect of the stringency on poor 
people in the city, and any one who has 
never thought of the matter from the 
standpoint of the tenement dweller might 
be surprised at some of the means to which 
that class of citizens resort under condi- 
tions that raise the price of daily food be- 
yond the limits of daily wages. 

Potatoes, for instance, have been higher 
this Summer than they have for a great 
many years. The poor people depend more 
on this vegetable, say the market men, than 
on all the rest combined. The question, 
therefore, has been: “‘ What will replace po- 
tatoes?"’ Few poor people have continued 
to use the vegetable regularly since the 
prices rose. 

Beans were the chief substitute. Even in 
restaurants, where the proprietors had hith- 
erto considered themselves under obliga- 
tions to gerve potatoes free with meat, tra- 
ditions have been often set aside, especially 
in the cheapest places, and beefsteaks or 
chops or fish have been not unseldom ac- 
companied by the unheard-of side dish of 
beans. 

“And when they stuck to potatoes,” said 
a salesman in the Washington Market the 
other day, “ they had to cut down on quan- 
tity. In restaurants where they once gave 
two big ones they only gave two little ones 
last week. Where they had given two small 
ones they had to cut to one. No low-priced 
eating place wept up to the prescribed quan- 
tity.” 

Fortunately, quotations on potatoes dur- 
ing the last few days have been somewhat 
lower than before. But cabbages are up, 
having risen from 4 to 6 cents a head. This 
is another favorite dish of the man of small 
means. To offset the high prices he now 
eats spinach or sprouts instead; but the 
dealers say the popularity of the latter two 
vegetables will die suddenly on the day that 
the cabbage market becomes normal again. 

“ Well-to-do people and people of even 
moderate means,"’ said the Washington 
Market vendor, “‘ don’t know what the word 
economy means by comparison with the 
very poor housewife. Only this morning a 
woman from somewhere over on Cherry Hill 
was down here, trying to find one of us 
whose prices came within the capabilities of 
her purse. I took a liking to her and of- 
fered to sell two heads of cabbage at an ad- 
vance of only 1 cent each over what she 
was used to paying. The offer didn’t even 
cause her to’ hesitate, and she declined as 
positively to accept it as though she had 
been confronted with a raise of half a dol- 
lar. Finally I gave the two to her at her 
own price. When she opened her ragged 
purse I found she hadn't even brought with 
her a surplus of the 2 cents I had first de- 
manded.” 


The Late Henry Dolan. 


BITUARY notices of Henry Dolan cone 
tain much misinformation and give a 
most incorrect notion of the man he 


really was. Born wealthy, the care of a 
considerable estate—because of the mental 
troubles of his older brother, Peter—de- 
volved on him. By judicious investments 
of surplus income in realty along the line 
of Broadway, the family fortune was large- 
ly increased. Yet he was never a business 
drudge, 

From the age of thirty to the age of 
sixty he was to some extent a sporting 
man in a gentlemanlike way, playing cards 
with such men as Frank Work, Peleg Hall, 
Isaac Delaplaine, “Ned” Pearsall, Dr. 
Field, and “‘ Harry" Babcock, and not im- 
pairing his fortune to any serious extent 
thereby. At this period he was a great 
pedestrian, and was a familiar figure on 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue. Later he 
tried horseback exercise, keeping it up un- 
til advancing years made it irksome. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his life he was 
a daily attendant at the Union Club, get- 
ting there soon after noon and remaining 
until bedtime. He dined and conversed 
with his friends there, and was an agree- 
able and more than ordinarily well-in- 
formed man. Yet he has been described as 
an eccentric and a mcluse. He was far 


“from being either. 


Of his two sisters and three brothers, only 
one ever married. He went West many 
years ago, and his children are Henry 
Dolan’s heirs. A member of the well- 
known firm which transacted his legal 
business remarked recently that they 
would probably open their eyes when they 
learned how much money their uncle had 
left them. That he outlived his New York 
kin accounts for his living and dying sur- 
rounded only by faithful servants and a 
trained nurse. 


Mr. Dolan was an omnivorous reader. 
He was an excellent French scholar, and 
his acquaintance with the history and lit- 
erature of France was extensive and varied. 
He was courageous, but courteous and 
kindly; a friend of the poor and oppressed, 
without distinction of race, color, or creed, 
to whom he dispensed charity with open- 
handed but unostentatious liberality. En- 
dowed from the start with health, strength, 
and an ample income, he lived a long and 
happy life; doing good to many, injury to 
none, 
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American Problems 


of the 20th Century 


By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, Ph. D., 
Author of “A History of the American People,” etc. 


‘ HE American people have four hard 
a problems to solve: 

I. Popular, representative govern- 
ment, with justice to all races of men in 
the United States, and its dependencies. 

Il. Cheap, swift, safe, and convenient 
transportation. 

III. The 
weaJjth. 

IV. The security of life and property by 
the maintenance of law and order. 


The Spanish war added new difficulties 
to the first problem, one already exceed- 
ingly difficult. The race question with us 
is as old as the thirteen States with which 
the Union began, for in 1776 there were 
free negroes in every State, and in one 
Southern State (North Carolina) and three 
Northern (Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and New Jersey) they had the constitu- 
tional right to vote. Vermont granted the 
right; New York also, under a_ property 
qualification, and Tennessee for over 
thirty’ years suffered them to vote, with- 
drawing the privilege in 1834, as did North 
Carolina in 1835. Thus matters stood till 
1867-8, when Congress by the reconstruc- 
tion acts gave the negro the suffrage in 
the late Confederate States, and admitted 
.Nebraska (1867) on condition that its con- 
stitution should allow the negro to vote. 
Three years later (1870) the XVth Amend- 
ment was adopted, making it unlawful for 
the United States or an} State to deny the 
right to vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. Prior 
to this two Southern States,*by the letter 
of their constitutions, had suffered the 
negro to vote, but had by reviston made 
the exercise of the privilege the exclusive 
right of white men. New Jersey did the 
same. In every other State, except New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New York, the negro was excluded from 
voting, and New York in 1846, and again 
in 1868, refused to admit him to the 
suffrage on the same termS as the white 
man. The negro was enfranchised in 
1868 by act of Congress in the late Con- 
federate States, and, with other races, was 
included under the XVth Amendment, a 
National act, fn 1870. The right to vote 
is a right conferred exclusively by a State. 
The Constitution of the United States for- 
bids discriminatiqn on account of ‘race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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Since 18%) a more or less successful ef- 
fort has been made by the people of Mis- 
sissippi, (1800,) South Carolina, (1895,) 
Louisiana, (1898,) and North Carolina, 
(1900,) to restrict negro suffrage, and a 
like effort at present making in Ala- 
bama and Virginia. Thus the problem of 
negro suffrage is portentous at the open- 
ing of the new century. Its solution with 
the open purpose of restriction of the ri~ht 
of the negro to vote is likely to be at- 
tempted by other Southern States having 
a large negro population. The problem is 
National and has been essentially National 
from the first. It must be solved as a Na- 
tional problem. Congress, in 1867-8, 
ferred the suffrage on the negro ‘‘as an 
act of justice and military necessity.” It 
acted under the powers conferred by the 
Constitution, with the assured purpose of 
applying the fundamental principles of the 
Republic. The exercise of the suffrage 
by the negro, like its exercise by the white 
man, was and is only a means to an end— 
familiar to all Americans in the language 
of the comprehensive preamble to our Na- 
tional Constitution—the brief, clear, and 
expressive embodiment of our system of 
Government. The so-called “ right to vote” 
is only a high privilege granted—not a 
“‘natural-born’’ right. Therefore its ex- 
ercise may be limited by the State. The 
difficulty in solving this portion of the 
“race problem"’ is the greater because, 
though a National problem, it is not ap- 
portioned evenly over the country. The 
Northern States are practically mere on- 
lookers, excepting as their interests are af- 
fected by Congressional legislation. If the 
negro vote be eliminated at the South, the 
basis of Southern representation in Con- 
gress will be proportionately modified, 
that a comparatively small white popula- 
tion at the South will have as great, or 
greater, representation in Congress than an 
equal, or larger, population at the North. 
By the terms “ South” and “ North,” used 
in this sense, must be understood States 
which did or did not succeed in excluding 
or practically eliminating the negro vote. 


Justice to the negro, if it means his treat- 
ment as a voter, means equal political 
treatment with the white ~ace unless the 
American people purpose to abandon the 
fundamental doctrine of equal rights for 
all men. Every State has the right and the 
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Drinkers of 
Saratoga’s Waters | 


ARATOGA, Aug. 24.—Like the faithful 
followers of the Prophet in the East 
who turn toward Mecca in _ their 

pilgrimages, so do the health seekers, the 
butterflies of fashion, and the merely 
thirsty set their steps every morning to the 
bubbling springs of Saratoga in a proces- 
sion that lasts almost from sunrise until 
midnight. 

The volume of drinkers at the springs 
has not been so great since the sixties as 
now, and cash books prove it. To get an 
idea of the part the springs play in the 
life of Saratoga there has never been a bet- 
ter time than tHese fast waning days of 
August, 

While there are forty springs, cathartic, 
tonic, diuretic, and alterative, it is only 
a half dozen that are intrenched in pop- 
ular favor. Each spring has its own spe- 
cial clientele, and each has its best pre- 
scribed time. for being taken, so that not 
all are rivals. 


The Hathorn and Congress are morning 
egeings. When these springs open at 5:30 
in the morning the first few visitors arrive, 
and from then until 11 o’clock the bulk of 
the day’s patronage is had. It is curious to 
note the well-defined layers of the social 
strata that visit the springs at these differ- 
ent morning hours. The Hathorn Building, 
in Spring Street, is as good a place as any 
to watch the changes of this panorama of 
humanity. On the opening of the doors 
there is not infrequently a small crowd of 
hotel employes, who come at this early time 
to quaff at the spring and enjoy the same 
boon as the rich, at the same modest price 
of 5 cents. There are porters, night watch- 
men, a few maids, hotel clerks, tired from 
their night vigil, and others whose occupa- 
tions cause them to be about at this hour. 
But they are soon done, and then comes a 
lull until near 7 o’clock, when those 
employed in the various business houses 
stop off on their way to work for a morn- 
ing drink. Their quick departure, for they 
have no time to dawdle, marks the end of 
the coming of the toilers who frequent the 
spring. 

Close on their heels come the first of the 
leisure class, who are here for holiday or 
health. For the most part they come from 
the smaller boarding houses, where there is 
early breakfast. Saratoga prides herself on’ 
her cosmopolitanism. She has not -only 
her millionaires and her “ smart set,” ‘out 


even for the masses she finds comfortable 
shelter. It is from the masses that come the 
7 o'clock visitors at the spring. Mostly they 
are young girls and young men, employed 
as stenographers and clerks in New York, 
who spend their two weeks here in a 
small boarding house, and for pleasure are 
satisfied with spring water, an occasional 
trolley ride, and rubbing elbows with 
fashion. 

They are not smartly gowned, but the 
girls, in flower garden hats, cheap shirt- 
waists, and short skirts, and the men in a 
reasonable imitation of theif employers’ 
well-cut suits, have a magnificent time. 

The next class of visitors drifting in at 
about 8 o’clock includes those from the 
smaller hotels; well to do, neat in appear- 
ance, and modest, they are an upward 
social st@p from the previous drinkers. So 
far nearly every one has been in good 
health, but now come some of the dyspep- 
tics and invalids, who drink for their phys- 
ical well-being. Lean, sallow, and emaciat- 
ed, they are in sharp contrast to the earlier- 
comers. Most of them drink the water 
artificially heated in an attempt to repeat 
that Carlsbad treatment where the water 
comes up bubbling hot. The springhouse 
fills rapidly now, and the vanguard of the 
sporting fraternity from the big hotels ap- 
pears, loud im costume, with vivid shirts 
and florid faces. These sit about the small 
tables, sipping spring water in lieu of the 
morning cocktail. 

It is an animated sight, the spring bub- 
bling up in a great glass bowl, seething out 
in little fits and starts. Small boys filt 
about serving the drinkers’ needs. Many 


are getting weighed and others stroll out 
to the plant where there are said to be 


facilities for bottling 300 dozen pints in 
ten hours, They see the tncn and a quarter 
fron ‘pipe that goes down into the earth 
through 60 feet of soil and then through 
890 feet of bedrock before it taps the crys- 
tal water, which shoots up’ through the 
pipe under the twenty pounds’ pressure of 
its own natural gas. 


Then as the hour grows later the more 
fashionable becomes the crowd of people 
taking their ante-breakfast drink, Hand- 
someJy gowned women, glittering in cos- 
tumes suitable for evening elsewhere than 
here, idle about the tables, sipping lan- 
guorously of the water. Diamonds shine 
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power to fix the conditions on which the 


suffrage may be exercised. The great suf- 
frage (racial) problem with us is to confer 
the privilege of voting so that neither the 
State nor the Nation shall suffer. This may 
mean a limited or universal suffrage. The 
amount or extent of the right to vote at 
any time is the problem which, in one form 
has confronted the American 
It remains our most dif- 


another, 
people since 1776. 


ficult problem, 


II. The problem of cheap, swift, safe, and 
convenient transportation of persons and 
things might seem, at first thought, already 
solved by us as a people, for as a Nation 
we glory in our triumphs with the econo- 
mies of trade and travel. But every pro- 
knows that the problem has been 
only partially solved. In the distribution of 
our various pfoductions, the factor of trans- 
portation is yet paramount. There is a mar- 
ket at every man's door. The producer 
wants to reach that market. The network 
of trolley lines now being woven over the 
country gives a hint of further solution of 
the problem. Briefly expressed, the prob- 
lem is to acquire the use of cheap and 
cheaper motive power by land and water. 
This is one of the great economic problems 
of the new century. Our immense National 
domain offers a home for several hundred 
million souls. At the rate of decennial in- 
crease made during the nineteenth century 
the population of the United States and its 
dependencies will be at least 500,000,000 by 
1950, This means the use of systems of 
transportation of the highest efficiency, or 
an economic condition approaching that of 
China. The outlook to-day is not that of 
another East here in the West. No present 
day problem is receiving profounder study 
than that of transportation, cheap, safe, 
convenient, and swift. 


ducer 


III. The 
weulth is a. 


incentive to the production of 
passion permanent in the hu- 
man-heart. The great problem is now not 
of production, but of distribution. This 
means the social problem. At present, as 
in the past, the so-called wealth of the 
world is in the hands of the few. While 
the aggregate wealth of the many is very 
great, its effectiveness as a factor in so- 
ciety is incomparably less than the effect- 
iveness of the aggregate wealth of the 
few. The problem is not one of an even 
distribution per capita. It is not that 
every human being shall have just as much 
and no more than every other human be- 
ing. The problem is one of an _ unre- 
stricted current of wealth, a free flow of 
opportunities and uses. This may sound 
a little vague. The problem is part of sev- 
eral other problems; some economic, as for 
instance, transportation; some political, as 
the franchise, or taxation. But whatever 
the setting of the problem, it is one of the 
chief ones, perhaps the chiefest one in the 
lives of most men. Because of its magni- 
tude and comprehension it becomes a pub- 
lic problem, and, therefore, a question in- 
volving the public business, which is an- 
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other name for government. t is a probe 
lem which the people boldly hand over to 
Legislatures, Congresses, and City Coune 
cils. It is sometimes strangely performed, 
as recently in the case of public franchises 
in Philadelphia. The seriousness of the 
problem is merely suggested by the fact 
that America before the close of the twen- 
tleth century will contain many of the 
largest and richest cities in the world. We 
are certain to be a people dwelling in vast 
towns. As a civil problem, as a municipal 
problem, an individual problem, the 
problem of the production and distribution 
of wealth is as serious and difficult as any 
which confronts the American people. 


as 


IV. But what of the problem of the main- 
tenance of law and order and ithe ade- 
quate protection of life and property in 
every Afmerican community? This, I take 
it, is the hardest problem of all which cone 
fronts Where in America to-day are 
life and property absolutely safe? What 
community, old or new, east, west, north, 
or south, free from danger? Are the 
morals, or, in plain English, morality, pri- 
vate and public, of the type demanded for 
the safety, happiness, and perpetuity of a 
great nation? What of old-fashioned don- 
esty (it was- always “™ old-fashioned *’)? 
Must we not confess that all our social, and 
National evils flow from our feeble main- 
tenance of law and order, and our inade- 
quate protection of life and property? Let 
us at least be honest, and not blame the 
wrong charge evils to the 
wrong 


us. 


is 


man our 


account. 


or 


The suffrage question, the race question, 
the transportation question, the question of 
capital and labor, all fade in the presence 
of the question of morality, private and 
public, and morality means the mainte- 
nance of law and ordér and the protection 
of life and property. This solved, all the 
others are solved. This unsolved, all the 
others are unsolved. No white man who is 
sane and sound will discriminate against a 
Sane, sound black man simply because he 
is black. An industrious, intelligent negro, 
permanently and actively possessed of 
moral qualities, will be as exempt from in- 
terference, political or economic, as any 
other citizen. The negro has the suffrage 
problem in The right to 
vote, like or privilege, 
has its price. The negro, like the white 
man, must pay it. Science and industry 
are solving the question of transportation. 
The problems of the production and distri- 
bution of wealth and of the security of life 
and property are economic problems of an 
essentially moral kind. The hope’ of their 
solution lies in the confidence that the 
grinding necessities of life, its hard ex- 
perience, and the capacity of men, slowly 
but surely evolve the betterment of the 
race. The great moral problems which 
confront us will undoubtedly, in one form 
or another, puzzle our posterity when the 
twentieth century is ancient history. 

Philadelphia, Penn., Aug. 19, 1901, 


his own hands. 
every other right 





and sparkle, apd the atmosphere is one of 
wealth and beauty. There are handsome 
men, correctly clad-in costumes in keeping 
with those of their companions. Young 
girls saunter in, because it is ‘“‘ the thing ”’ 
to do, accompanied by young men, who 
drink the salty, bitter waters with wry 
faces, in order that there may be adequate 
reason for their presence with the girls. 


Around 11:30 the crowd melts away and 
from then till midnight the visitors come | 
only in casual couples. During an average 
day in August about 3,500 people drink of 
the Hathorn, though at special times, such 
as a convention, this number runs up to 
4,500 or 5,000 a day. 


A block to the south at the Congress 
springs practically the same scenes are en- 
acted every morning, except that here the 
setting is far more picturesque and beauti- 
ful. Instead of a building there is a pretty 
little park, with a pavilion in which the 
water is dispensed. A band is perched on \ 
the side of a hill to play tunes, popular 
and classical, during the morning and even- 
ing. Here one may walk along shady paths 
with arching trees, listen to the restful 
plash of the fountains, and calm nerves 
ruffled from roulette and racing by a 
glance at velvet turf stretching away to a 
grove of pine trees, where a few deer are 
allowed to run. 

When the before breakfast drinking is 
over the springs have a decided lull. The 
morning meal ended, the concerts over, the 
throngs flock back to the springs, but to 
different 6nes. Then it is that the Vichy, 
the Arondack,\the Lincoln, and the Patter- 
son begin their day's custom. All four, 
while they are supposed to have a medici-- 
nal value, are chiefly popular as quenchers 
of thirst. 


The local office of one of these is a 
comparatively small, room on Broadway. 
There are about 4,000 visitors a day there, 
and another thousand to the spring itself, 
well out in the country. It is quite the fad 
to ride, drive, or "wheel out there in the 
afternoon, and, sitting on the piazza over- 
looking a small lake, drink the water as it 
is forced up the long iron pipe. Then, too, 
after the races there is another influx of 
visitors to the Broadway office. 

But it is not till the evening that the 
real rush begins. Toward 10 o'clock people 
stand in line awaiting a chance to secure 
a seat. Persons drink the average two 
glasses, and then leave to make room for 
others. The smal! boy waiters dash up and 
down excitedly, calling out ‘ Two cold, one 
medium,” {fn ‘shrill tones. The women are 
attired in the handsomest of ball and even- 
ing gowns, very decollete, their shoulders 
gleaming white, with dlamonds worth a 
King’s ransom cncircling their necks or 
sparkling on their corsages, Pretty faces, 
well-rounded figures, an air of hauteur and 
good breeding proclaim the social position 
of many of the women ‘n the little room, 


one who is some one, and 
many who are not, go nightly. The dis- 
play there and the sippirtfg of the water 
have come to be two of the distinctive feat-~ 
ures of Saratoga. 

Then when you have slaked your thirst 
and feasted your eyes you depart and take 
a jaunt through the softly lighted gardens. 
Perhaps you will gamble a bit, but it’s mid- 
night now, and ‘so far as the springs of 
Saratoga are concerned, their routine of the 
day is over. 


where every 


New Use for Patent Tents. 


Many who go to Long Branch, Asbury 
Park, and the other coast resorts by the 
Sandy Hook route have noticed just after 
the bridge over tae Shrewsbury is crossed 
at Navesink Highlands one of the odd- 
looking houses on that narrow strip of land 
between the river and the ocean, sur- 
rounded by a number of small structures 
covered with glittering tin roofs. It had 
been often a source of wonder as to what 
uses these small houses are put. They were 
until last year, with the residence itself, 
the property of Mortimer Thorn, Jr. They 
had been patent tents built of wood and 
metgl, and put on the beach at the Sandy 
Hook reservation for the use of soldiers, 
But they were not a success, and Mr. 
Thorn purchased them and had them taken 
to his house at Navesink Highlands, and 
put in position along the banks of the 
Shrewsbury and around the residence itself, 
Each makes a little room, and it was the 
intention to have these for extra guests 
and for servants. The sun beating on the 
tin roofs made them very hot, and it was 
difficult to persuade people to sleep in 
them, but this year the new owner of the 
house has furnished several of them, and 
they have the appearance of being lived in. 

Mr. Thorn’s house had another peculiar- 
ity. The interior was so arranged that it 
was one large baronial hall inside, -with a 
gallery running around the second story, 
on which the sleeping rooms opened. It 
was, however, so arranged that the entire 
space could be covered and the baronial 
hall would be dispensed with, and the house 
would have the ordinary second floor, with 
a number of extra bedrooms. This is pos- 
sibly the only house on the coast that can 
boast of a movable second floor. 


Breach of Bank Etiquette. 

The President of one of the largest and 
oldest banks in New York City published 
a dividend notice of his bank in a daily 
paper, and through an error the rule divid- 
ing his dividend notice from a similar one 
of a well-known brewery was omitted, 
making the two notices read as one para- 
graph. In asking that a correction be 
made, the President of the bank said that 
his professional brothers were accusing - 


him of a breach of propriety in soliciting 


business by offering dyinks for deposits, 





$6°7°HERE is more baldfaced ‘faking 
: T done in this business than In any 
other.” 

So spake the Weather Mah. He was just 
beginning to puzzle himself over the in- 
cipient hurricane in the Lesser Antilles 
last week, and to wonder Whether it would 
reach New York. The storm might reach 
the Atlantic seaboard within a day or so, 
or it might not. The Weather Man, with all 
the science of meteorology at his com- 
mand, with all the experience of the thirty 
years’ history of the Weather Bureau 
ready for his refefence, couldn’t tell just 
what this storm would do during the next 
forty-eight hours of its eareer. Hence it 
seemed a little exasperating that weather 
“ prophets,”’ with no science to hold them 
up, with no elaborate records to guide 
them, should presume to foretell months in 
advance just what the snow, the wind, and 
the rain should do, 

“There are more people bunkoed by false 
weather prophets than lose their money on 
nebulous mining schemes. If it were not 
for the unending desire of some American 
people to be fooled, not a single man out- 
side of the Weather Bureau maintained by 
the Government would be able to make 
a livelihood on ‘ weather prophecies’ in the 
United States.” 

Thus continued to muse the forecaster. 
He bethought himself of the mountebanks 
in all parts of the country who for a dollar 
or so will confidently predict for the un- 
wary tenderfoot just what the rainfall for 
a certain day in December will be. He said 
that thousands of well-meaning individ- 
uals seek the comfort of these “ prophets ”’ 
with the same avidity that they would 
hasten to deposit their money in a “ get- 
rich-quick "’ institution that would offer 10 
per cent. interest per week. 

“Do you suppose that if these fellows 
really knew anything about weather that 
the bureau would allow them to work in- 
dependently of it for a day?” he queried. 
“A man who can accurately foretell the 
state of the weather for two months hence 
can get his own price from the United 
States Government. Struggle as we may, 
We can’t predict with accuracy for more 
than thirty-six hours ahead, and we have 
at our beck and call all the science that 
observation of years has been able to ac- 
cumulate.” 

The Weather Man told of the ‘charlatan 
who after the Galveston tornado ransacked 
his papers and called the attention of the 
believing world to the fact that months 
before he had made this definite predic- 
tion for the month in which the tornado 
occurred: ‘One of the decided storm pe- 
riods for September will fall about the 6th 
to the llth. It will be wise for dwellers on 
the South Sea Islands and coasts to heed 
the signals of West Indian hurricanes at 
this time.” 

According to the Weather Man this orac- 
ular utterance didn’t really prefict any- 
thing. The Weather Bureau foretold with 
accuracy just what the line of the storm 
along the Southern Coast would be, and 
warnings were displayed at Galveston, 
which, had they been heeded in all cases, 
would have saved very many more lives 
than they did. The “South Sea Islands 
and coasts '’ cover an area larger than that 
of the United States itself—an area that 
extends as far south as South America, 
and includes all the islands of the West 
Indies and the shore line of the Caribbean 
Sea. - 


“How absurd, then,” said the Govern- 
ment’s forecaster, “‘that this ‘ prophet’ 
should claim that he foretold this storm? 
It is reasonably certain that during Sep- 
tember and October of every year there 
will be severe storms in the West Indian 
region. It was easy, therefore, for the 
long-range forecaster to throw out hig pre- 
diction and make it cover everything within 
reach. , 

“ And that’s just about what all of these 
charlatans do. They make a general pre- 
ciction, fastening it to no particular date 
or place, and then claim everything that 
happens. They predict that the last part 
of January, perhaps, will witness a very 
heavy snowstorm. And then, if the storm 
occure in South Dakota or North Carolina, 
on the 20th or the 30th of the month, they 
claim that they predicted it. 

“These people will not fasten themselves 
down to dates. They throw out their pro- 
phecies, and then, if they come true at any 
time or anywhere within the period or ter- 
ritory mentioned, they claim indefinite 
credit. If the prediction doesn’t come true 
at ali, they simply say that meteorology 
is not an exact science, and that sometimes 
errors will necessarily occur. Or else they 
say nothing at all, and let the failure of 
their prediction go unnoticed, as do the 
times when the number 13 is attended with 
good luck. 

“There is a man who lives not far from 
New York who not infrequently rushes 
into print with the prediction that a vio- 
lent storm is on the way. He generally 
selects a storm month, and then claims 
everything that happens, if it does hap- 
pen. But I have watched his prophecies for 
some years, and I have never seen them 
amount to anything yet. 

“As a matter of fact, there is no scien- 
tific possibility of foretelling what the 
weathe> will do more than two or three 
days beforehand. Upon what these charla- 
tans base their predictions it is impossible 
to state. They may base them upon the 
phases of the moon. Perhaps this is not 
so far wrong, apparently, because the 
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moon's phases change every seven days, 
and this is just about the period of storm 
recurrence. There is no possible connec- 
tion between the two; it is simply a coin- 
cidence. 

“Some of the charlatans claim that they 
obtain some occult insight into future 
weather conditions from the sun spots, 
which become frequent upon the solar sur- 
face about every eleven years. It is true 
that there is a relation between sun spots 
and the magnetic condition of the earth, 
but nc relationship has as yet been scien- 
tifically established between the weather 
and magnetic conditions on this planet. 


“ As for the stars, they have no possible 
connection with meteorological conditions 
here, and it is the merest folly to presume 
to base any weather prediction upon their 
changes and movements. Stars have no 
more connection with the climate than they 
have with the every-day occurrences in the 
lives of men and women.”’ 

The Weather Man then proceeded to show 
how the Weather Bureau of the United 
States Government really conducted its 
business. He said that meteorology must 
not be understood to be an exact science. A 
man’s experience and judgment are very 
material factors in determining his capa- 
bilities as a weather forecaster. He has 
to make a careful study of conditions and 
base his predictions upon them. 

“And these facts you may take as as- 
sured,” he said. “‘ The ‘first is, that we 
never fail to give: warning of coming 
storms. Sometimes we may think a storm 
is coming when it doesn’t materialize, but 
it is much better to take heed against a 
storm that doesn’t come than to be caught 
in one that does come. Millions upon 
millions of dollars have been saved from 
destruction on the seas since the United 
States Weather Bureau began sending out 
its storm signals. The second important 
fact, which the layman seems to take |ittle 
notice of, is that the Weather Bureau 
cares very little whether it rains or not. 

“Some people seem -to feel a grievance 
against the Weather Bureau if they failed 
to bring their umbrellas down town on a 
day when an unexpected shower came up. 
It is tmpossible to accurately foretell show- 
ers. They make very little difference to 
business or agriculture, anyway. Showers 
generally benefit crops, and they do not 
Aisturb trafe. We have more responsible 
business to look out for than to guarantee 
that the women who venture out on a cer- 
tain day do not get their feet wet.” 

The United States Weather Bureau takes 
observations every day at stations ranging 
from Edmonton, in the Canadian Province 
of Alberta, on the northwest; St. John’s, 
N. F., on the northeast; the Island.of Bar- 
bados, on the southeast, and Acaputco, on 
the southwest. The observations of: tem- 
perature, barometric pressure, and rain- 
fall are reported twice every day from each 
of these stations to the central stations of 
the bureau, and upon the basis of these 
observations, which, of course, are for- 
warded by telegraphic dispatches having 
the right of way above everything else, 
forecasts are made. 


The weather forecaster at a central sta- 
tion takes the observations and makes up 
a weather chart. On this chart he records 
the places where the barometric pressure is 
the same, and then lines—curves, called 
isobars—are drawn through these points. It 
will be found that there are certain areas 
of the country where the barometric pres- 
sure is low, the lowest point being the cen- 
tre of the uneven circular figure made by 
the isobars. Adjacent to this low-pressure 
area will be a high-pressure area, likewise 
indicated on the weather chart by tsobars. 

The meaning of the expression “low 
pressure’ is that the air in this area is 
not so heavy comparatively as it is in the 
high-pressure area. There is not such a 
pressure upon the earth. The tendency of 
the high-pressure areas, therefore, will be 
to divert their heavy air to the place where 
the pressure is not so. great. This by an 
obvious law of mechanics. This movement 
of the air is what causes winds. The fore- 
easter can foretell that the low-pressure 
area is to be affected by the winds from 
the high-pressure area. 

The forecaster knows, too, that high and 
low pressure areas drift across the country 
from the west toward the east at the rate 
of about 600 miles daily; that the “ highs ”"’ 
are attended by dry, clear, and cooler 
weather, and that they are drawing down, 
by a vortical action of their centres, the 
cold air from gredt altitudes above the 
clouds, and causing it to flow away later- 
ally along the surface of the earth. The 
“cold wave”’ comes when the high-pres- 
sure areas become so intense in their vor- 
tical action that they draw down an un- 
usual quantity of cold air. 

The forecaster knows, also from years of 
observation, that the “‘ low-pressure " areas 
are generally accompanied by rainy and 
warmer weather, and that the “ high pres- 
sure’ and “low pressure” areas follow 
each other across the country at average 
intervals of about three days. The study 
of the weather map each day, coupled with 
the knowledge of past experience, enables 
the forecaster to tell. with reasonable ac- 
curacy what will happen in any given dis- 
trict within the next forty-eight hours. No 
attempt is made to make definite predic- 
tions covering a period of more than thirty- 
six hours. 

“ Any one can make a weather prediction 
if he understands the weather chart,” con- 
cluded the Weather Man. “ There is noth- 
ing hidden about it. The United States 
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information to 
them. We adjure every e 
brains enough to get out of the rain when 
it comes, not to allow himself to be parti- 
ceps criminis, as it were, by contribut- 
Ing to the coffers of the worst frauds in 
the Nation.” 


Modjeska Talks of the Poles. 


ME. HELENE MODJESKA, who has 
just returned from an extended so- 
journ in Austrian and German Po- 

land, spent several days in New York last 
week.” While in Europe she did not visit 
Russian Poland, from which country’ she 
is debarred by the Russian Government 
for political reasons. For years Mme. 
Modjeska and her friends have been try- 
ing to have the ban removed, but. so far 
their efforts have not succeeded, 

Mme. Modjeska, discussing her visit, 
said: 

“Though I cannot enter Russian Poland, 
I will neverthelefs say that the Potes there 
are treated with a great deal more consid- 
eration than they are in Germany. In 
Russia the language of the two peoples are 
somewhat similar, and, both races being 
of Slavonic origin, there exists a sort of 
sympathy between them that there Is not 
in Germany. In Germany the Poles are not 
allowed to teach their children their native 
tongue, and the Government exerts every 
power at its command to Germanize the 
province. 

“ For instance, if a letter is written by a 
Pole, or any other kind of package or bun- 
dle, on which the word ‘ Pan,’ the Polish 
equivalent of ‘Herr,’ is written, the pack- 
age, bundle, or letter is selzed by the Gov- 
ernment and sent to a translator, who 
substitutes ‘Her! for ‘Pan,’ holds it for 
about two weeks, and then, when the au- 
thorities are satisfied that there is noth- 
ing left on or in the communication or 
package that will remind the receiver of 
the land of his nativity, it is sent to the 
proper destination. If a perishable pack- 
age—a pail of oysters, for instance—were 
sent the case would be the same, the 
oysters being retained for a week or so 
and then forwarded to the right address. 

“In many instances where Poles were 
engaged in prayer meetings the authorities 
have entered the church and seized and 
confiscated all the prayer books. 

“If a Pole is in debt,” continued Mme. 
Modjeska, “and his place fs put up for 
sale, the Government will buy it in, and 
then present it to some German. This 
state of affairs is due to the anxiety of 
the Kaiser and his Government to exter- 
minate the Poles politically and give what 
is left of their inheritance to people of Ger- 
man origin. It was hard under Bismarck, 
but those who have followed him in power 
have made conditions worse.” 

Mme. Modjeska thinks the attempt to 
Germanize the Poles has had an opposite 
effect. Instead of making Germans of the 
Poles, it has, she declares, embittered 
them, and where before there was only a 
little national pride they have become even 
more enthusiastic and national in spirit. 

Austria, Mme. Modjeska said, has been 
rather kind to the Pole and has treated 
him with much consideration. 

“The Poles,’’ concluded Mme. Modjeska, 
“though poor, are happy and contented, as 
a rule. + They are not prosperous, for the 
country never was a rich one, but they 
may win yet, regardless of all handicaps 
they have been compelled to overcome.” 
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Interesting Story of a Bell: 


TRANGERS in Ellicottville, the quaint 
‘pioneer town of Cattaraugus County, 

N. Y., and once the capital of that 
county, if they chance to be awake as early 
as 6 o’clock in the morning, will hear the 


pealing of a bell, marvelously sweet in 
tone; so different, in fact, from the tone of 
an ordinary bell that they will doubtless 
wonder at it. 

If so, their wonder will perhaps increase 
when, exactly at noon, they hear the clear, 
mellow peals of the bell again wafted from 
the belfry in which it hangs, and when, at 
9 o'clock in the evening, a third time the 
bell sends forth its sweet volume of sound, 
the stranger who is not then aroused to 
curiosity and a desire to know something 
about it and the routine of its daily ring- 
ing, will be indeed a person indifferent to 
unusual things. If he is not such a per- 
son he will hear an interesting story about 
the bell, for there are few older ones, if 
any, hanging anywhere on the continent. 

The Holland Land Company formerly 
owned all the land in that part of the 
State, and Nicholas Devereux represented 
it as its agent, with headquarters at Elli- 
cottville. The route for the New York and 
Erie Railroad had been surveyed through 
Southern New York in 1834, and as it did 
not run through or near Ellicottville, as 
was expected, Nicholas Devereux took up 
a large tract of land dlong the Allegheny 
River, south of Ellicottville, through which 
tract the route for the proposed railroad 
had been surveyed, and there mapped out a 
plot for a city, which he believed would 
spring up when the railroad was built. 
Devereux was an ardent Catholic, and he 
set aside a lot upon which he intended to 
erect a Catholic church in his new city, 
and had the plans all drawn for it. 

In 1837 Devereux was in New York on 
business, and while there read in a news- 
paper the advertisement of “a cargo of 
Spanish bells for sale." With the thought 
of his proposed church up in the wilds of 
Cattaraugus County in his mind, he in- 
vestigated this peculiar sale, with the pur- 
pose of buying a bell for the church. He 
found that the cargo of bells waS the prop- 
erty of a sea Captain, who said he had 
brought it over the sea from Malaga’*simply 
as ballast for his vessel. 

Further inquiry brought to light an inter- 
esting story about the bells, which had 
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*Come.’ 


; monastery and convent 


‘towers, they were left lying in the byways 


and about the harbor of Malaga until £837, 
when this sea Captain, visiting that port 
to deliver a cargo, seeing utility as well as 
@ means of speculation in the bells, suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of them, and 
brought them to New York. 

Devereux purch: one of the belis, sent 
it by sloop up th@/Hudson River and by the 
Erie Canal to Buffalo, whence it was 
hauled to Ellicottville by teams, in 1838. 
In the meantime, the prospects of the New 
York and Erie Railroad ever getting as 
far as Cattaraugus County had become 
very dim, so Deveréux abandoned his 
scheme, and had the ancient church bell 
on his hands with no church of his own 
faith to hang it in, there being no Catholic 
Church in Ellicottville. 

There was an Episcopal Church there, 
however, which had been established in 
1828, and it had no bell. That church pur- 
chased Devereux's bell, paying him $125 
for it, and it was hung in the tower, where 
it has been ever since. The ringing of it 
at 6 o’clock in the morning, at noon, and 
at 9 o'clock at night was a condition made 
by Devereaux when he sold the bell. 

This ancient bell is of pure bronze, with a 
circumference at the top of over four feet, 
and at the base of seven feet. Its height 
is three feet, and the metal is three inches 
in thickness. The bell weights 1,300 pounds, 
On one side of it is an ornamental cross, 
set in a triangular base. Above the end of 
each arm of the cross is the representa- 
tion of a nail pointing obliquely toward it, 
and a third nail is near the bottom of the 
cross, pointing toward its foot. Near the 
top of the bell, in two lines running around 
it, is the following inscription: 


Abe soi labos del angel que en alto avana 
Maria Gracio plena Barges Mefeci Malaga 1708. 


What this meant was a mystery for 
many years, when Bishop Cleveland Coxe 
solved it. According to the Bishop, the in- 
scription was worded in corrupt Spanish, 
in which, the letter “‘b"’ was used for “ v,”’ 
and which changed many other letters of 
the alphabet. Thus, he explained, the word 
“abe” should have been “ave,” and in- 
stead of “ labos’’ the proper reading should 
have been ‘la voz.’’ .Turned into pure 
Spanish, therefore, he said, the inscription 
would be: 

“AVE (SOI LA VOZ DEL ANGEL 
SVENA) MARIA, PLENA GRACIA.” 

Translated into English, Bishop Coxe's 
solution of the old Spanish wording is 
thus: : 

“ Hail (I'am the voice of the Angel who 
on high stands forth) Mary! full of grace!” 

The “‘ Barges Mefeci Malaga, 1708,"" ap- 
pended to the above invocation Bishop Coxe 
decided was the name of the founder of 
the bell, and ‘“‘ made one at Malaga, 1708."’ 

It. would be interesting to know what 
became of its companion bells the sea Cap- 
tain placed on sale, 
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’Twas Too Suggestive. 


VERY  timid-looking young man 
marched into the book section of one 
of the large department stores the 
other day, and, beckoning to one of the 
salesgiris, confided to her that he wanted 
to send a nice book to a lady friend of his. 

“ Something,” explained the young man, 
blushing violently, “that you think will 
please her. I ain't much of a reader my- 
self,” he added, by way of explanation, 
“but I'd like to have a brand-new book 
that’s being read by everybody, and talked 
about, and argued about in the papers. She 
likes that sort of thing.”” Then he stood 
back and patiently awaited the lady’s sug- 
gestion. 

“Well,” said she, after a moment's 
pause, “‘ here's a nice book. Just the thing 
you want, too, I think. ‘ Tarry Thou Till [ 
It’s quite new—that is, it was writ- 
ten twenty years ago, but it’s being re- 
vived, you know, and everybody is buying 
it now. I'd say that was just the thing for 
you.” 

The young man looked puzzled for an in- 
stant, then indignant. ‘ Young_ woman,” 
he said, angrily, “you misunderstand my 
intentions entirely toward the young lady,” 
and then he stalked out of the store swear- 
ing that women were entirely too imperti- 
nent, and leaving the bewlidered saleswo- 
man to wonder what in the world he 
meant. 





One Bridge Problem Solved. 

There was a new problem for the Brook- 
lyn Bridge authorities to solve last week. 
It was a trouble of rapid growth, but of 
easy solution as the outcome proved. One 
big policeman set things to right. 

On the north driveway, at the Manhattan 
end, just beneath the point where the bridge 
trains run under the roof, is a gate that leads 
from the footway to the trolley tracks. A 
smart man noticed it, and it suggested to 
him a way to avoid fighting for a seat. He 
walked to the gate, and as soon as the car 
he wanted came along he climbed aboard 
and took a seat. When the other passen- 
gers left the car he remained coolly and 
calmly watching the crowd fight for seats, 

Now, this man’s action was seén by other 
men and they followed his example. Others 
walked in their steps, so that soon there 
was a crowd each afternoon at the gate. 
For several days no attention was paid to 
this, but finally in a scramble one man nar- 
rowly escaped injury and the bridge au- 
thorities put their heads together. The re- 
sult was that the next day all those who 
walked to the gate were forced by a large, 
fat man in a blue uniform to walk the 300 
feet back to the loops again. They once 
more fight for the seats that for a few 
days they had obtained without trouble, 
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RS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR wore ata | back and front. Its only trimming was a 


Sunday night dinner at Newport 

a gown as charming as it was sim- 
ple. The material was white taffeta silk 
broken by stripes of black gauze. The 
stripes Were vertical, the white an inch in 
width and the black somewhat narrower. 
The sweeping, clinging skirt was plain, and 
the bodice was also unbroken by folds or 
Insertions. The effect was Princess save 
for the velvet girdle, with trailing ends, 
which broke the long lines. The stock was 
of_the white silk and had stitched on it 
four extremely narrow bands of pale blue 
taffeta, ending in points. The bodice front 
showed some folds of white chiffon, and 
the hat worn was a large one of pale blue 
trimmed with unusually wide ostrich 
plumes, also pale blue. These plumes 
crossed at the left of the front. 


Mrs. Alexander 8S. Clarke wore a superb 
and showy gown of light blue silk gauze 
combined with white glace silk. The skirt 
Was unusually full and fluffy, and laid in 
plaits. Two-thirds of the way to the foot 
of the skirt it was cut in battlements. The 
lower skirt was of the white silk, and both 
the pale blue gauze and the white silk 
showed appliques of cream-white lace. The 
bodice was equally full and fluffy with 
gauze and silk. The upper sleeves were ac- 
cordion-plaited, and from the elbow down 
were tight fitting, and of the silk with 
appliques of lace. A blue hat with blue 
plumes was set back from her face and she 
wore a large and full blue feather boa. 
The hat and boa matched the gauze. 

*,° 


Mrs. John R. Drexel wore at the tennis 
tournament a frock of pale blue and white 
silk woven in a lacing pattern of tiny 
white and blue squares. The skirt had in- 
sertions of creamy lace in both narrow 
and wide patterns, and the bodice showed a 
bolero effect over a full vest of chiffon and 
lace. The stock was of lace, and a full 
puff of lace formed the lower part of the 
bishop sleeves. A small round hat of white 
flowers was worn straight on the head, 
and the brim in the back was turned 
abruptly against the crown, and a chou of 
black tulle seemed to fasten it. 


Mrs. James Hude Beekman was seen in a 
beautiful gown of yellow silk mull embroid- 
ered in large crowsfeet. The skirt was long 
and swept well out in the back, and had 
a simple gathered flounce of the material. 
The bodice was extremely simple, fitting 
closely, and with bishop sleeves. A girdle 
with long ends in the back was of helio- 
trope and white figured satin ribbon in 
brocade effect. The stock was of yellow, 
and the hat worn was a small one of lav- 
ender lilacs with a few loops of ribbon 
matching the flowers in color. 


Mrs. Pembroke Jones wore a gown of gray 
crépe, with insertions of cream-colored Bre- 
ton lace. The vest and stock were of the lace, 
and ‘the lower part of the Pacquin sleeve was 
formed of the lace, crossed by straps of 
gray satin, stitched. The lace of the vest 
had narrow bands of gray satin ribbon run 
through it. The skirt had:a deep applied 
flounce with insertions of cream lace above. 
These insertions rose high on the sides and 
crossed, forming diamonds, which were 
filled in with the gray crépe. There were 
also two narrower insertions of lace near 
the waist. 


Mrs. Sallie Hargous Elliot wore an ex- 
quisite costume of heavy white cotton 
goods. The bodice and skirt were both em- 
broidered all over with bunches of grapes, 
the vines and leaves being simply outlined. 
The embroidery Was white. The gown was 
tight fitting and clinging, and the bodice did 
not blouse, The hat worn was of white 
mulle, with a soft crown, and several lace- 
edged ruffles formed the brim. A large 
white chicfon and tulle boa was worn, 

°,° 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., appeared 
in a short skirt of white pique, with a thin 
white shirtwaist. Her hat was a broad- 
brimmed sailor, covered with a light veil, 
drawn over her face under her chin, 
sprinkled with small polka dots. This 
veil covered the crown and brim of the 
hat, the ends being brought down in the 
back and securely fastened. With her was 
Mrs. Joseph E. Widener, who was also in 
white pique. The skirt had an applied 
flounce and the Eton coat had deep points 
in front, running below the waist line. The 
fronfs come nearly together. The hat was 
on the sailor order, save that it rolled a 
bit at the sides. It had a broad band around 
the crown, with a flat, black bow on the 
left. A plain white blouse was worn under 
the coat, 

°,° 

Miss Chioise Hatch was in a simple cos- 
tume of blue linen. The straight skirt, 
cleared the ground, and had an applied 
flounce, The blouse was plain, ,save for 
the deep berthalike collar of linen embroid- 
ered in white, with touches of black, and 
the white guimpe and stock. The bishop 
sleeves had bands of the linen at thé 
wrists. The hat was a broad-brimmed, 
cream-white straw, dipping a little at both 


ribbon 
loose 


band of two-inch black’ velvet 
around the crown, and a large bow 
of the ribbon on the brim directly in front. 


Miss Polly Whittier of Boston was seen 
at Narragansett Pier in a white costume. 
The skirt, which barely, touched, was of 
white linen strapped. The thin white waist 
bloused a trifle in the back and a bit more 
in front. The sleeves had puffs above the 
wristbands, the let-out tucks in the sleeves 
forming these, and the upper part of the 
blouse was tucked in the front. A simple 
white hat draped with a white chiffon veil 
was worn. At the same place Mrs. Casper 
Whitney of Chicago wore a plain skirt of 
white pique, and a blouse to match with 
entre deux of white embroidery. A rather 
large broad-brimmed white hat was worn 


Mrs. Willard Brown was seen at the polo 
games at Point Judith in a white muslin 
with three-quarter inch black polka dots 
scattered at rare intervals over it, The 
skirt was glove-fitting, and the long bod- 
ice was carried far down the front of the 
wearer's slight figure. There were two 
crossing horizontal insertions of narrow 
white lace across the upper part of the 
bodice, in yoke effect, and also in the 
sleeves. A simple small hat matching in 


coloring was worn. 


*,° 


Miss Evelyn Blight wore one day at the 
Newport Casino a simple frock of brown 
linen. The skirt had an applied flounce, 
and was tight-fitting. The bodice was 
tight in the back and pouched in front 
The neck was cut out round, and the 
opening outlined by a stitched band of 
linen and a little guimpe and a stock of plain 
white muslin in solid tucks was worn. 
The bishop sleeves had puffs and bands of 
tucked muslin at the wrists. The hat 
worn was a large flat Leghorn. Arranged 
flatly on the brim from side to side and 
nearly meeting in the back were scarlet 
silk roses. Loops of black velvet finished 
the ends of the wreath at the back and 
drooped over the hair. Under the. left 
brim near the back a spray of the roses 
with a touch of black velvet was placed. 

*,* 


Mrs. J. Laurens Van Alen is fond of 
white, and wears many beautiful white 
frocks at Newport. One of the many is a 
thin white mull, the lower part of this 
skirt trimmed with crossing insertions, 
some of them forming diamonds, the cen- 
tres of which show medallions of lace. 
The skirt itself is long and clinging, and 
gathered to fit at the waist. A girdle of 
white satin is worn, and the bodice pouches 
a little in front and is close fitting in the 
back, with narrow insertions of fine lace, 
matching that in the skirt, set in to outline 
a yoke. The sleeves, with insertions also, 
puff out above the lace wristbands. The 
stock is of lace. A very rough white straw 
hat is worn with it, trimmed with two wide 
ostrich plumes, that meet a little to the 
left of the front, the meeting being covered 
by a big chou of white satin ribbon. 

s,° 

Mrs, William E. Carter of Philadelphia 
was seen one afternoon in an especially 
filmy gown of sheer white organdie. The 
skirt was full and sweeping, and its deep 
lower flounce was finished by a two-inch 
border of plain pale blue. This same color 
was shown in narrow bands in the narrow 
frill-like heading. The full bodice, which 
pouched well in front, had a yoke outlined 
with bands of the pale blue, which color 
was also in evidence again at the bottom 
of the full bishop sleeves. Mrs. Carter's 
hat was of medium size, and composed al- 
most entirely of white flowers. It turned 
up at the left, and sat straight on the 
wearer's golden hair. She carried a white 
taffeta parasol, 


°° 
Mrs. Duncan 8. Ellsworth lunched at the 
Astoria the first of the week in a 


deep but bright blue frock. The material 
was a rough serge. The skirt was perfectly 
plain, just touched’ the floor, and had no 
flounce or tucks, but fitted perfectly, the 
belt matching the skirt. The coat was a 
close-fitting Eton, with a deep attached 
girdle piece of gold cloth, which described 
an upturned V in the back, and in the front 
rose from the under-arm seams and was 
finished with gold buttons. The Paquin 
sleeves showed a full puff ofthe white cloth 
finished in gold, with cloth of gold wrist- 
bands and gold buttons. The blouse worn 
pouched very little in front. It was of dull 
light blue linen, with meeting sprays of 
white flowers embroidered on each side of 
the closing plait in the middle. A high 
round yoke was embroidered on it, also in 
white, ..e stock was white and blue, and 
the blue ends of the stock’s bow were em- 
broidered in white. The hat worn was a 
large one of light yellow straw with a broad 
brim. This brim rolled slightly, and in 
front there were loops of biack ribbon, 
through which was thrust one long black 
quill. The hat was worn well to the right 
of the head. 

*,¢ 

Mrs, R. R. L. Clarkson was seen in a pale 
gray cloth costume. The skirt barely 
touched, save in the bagk, where it trailed 
the least bit. It was severely plain. The 
close-fitting Eton jacket came over the 
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skirt’s belt in the back and described short 
points in front, and was finished by stitch- 
ing. The hat worn was oval in form, dip- 
ping a trifle at the back and at the front, 
and had a two-inch brim. It was of black, 
the brim faced with white, and the trim- 
ming was formed of loops of black velvet, 
with bows in front, and flat loops drooping 
over the brim in the rear, while the outside 
of the brim was covered with fine green 
leaves and pin-point blossoms of white. 
°,° 

Miss Lucile Bacon was lunching at the 
Waldorf early in the week in a seasonable 
and simple frock. The skirt, which barely 
touched the floor, was of invisible shep- 
herd’s plaid in black and white wool. our 


rows of black braid scarcely a sixteenth 
of an inch in width edged the bottom of 
the skirt, and the deep applied flounce 


was headed with the same number of rows, 
the braid being its own width apart A 
similar row ran from the belt to the flounce 
in front. The skirt fitted very closely. The 
belt was a narrow one of black. The white 
shirtwaist was tailor-made, and therefore 
severely plain, and, while fine, was 
sheer, There was a little turnover callar 
and a black ribbon tied under it. Miss Ba- 
con's white sailor hat had an under brim 
of black. It had a large bunch of red pop- 
pies at the left of the front, and a few of 
these flowers were placed flatly against the 
crown near the back. The band around the 
crown was also black. 

*,* 


not 


Mrs. Daniel Bacon, who was with her 
daughter, wore a long skirt of thin, cling- 
ing black material, and a small black hat, 
set straight on the head, and swathed in 
black chiffon veiling. Her bodice was a 
close-fitting, long-pointed affair of light 
mauve crépe. The tops of the sleeves were 
tucked and caught with tiny buttons, and 
these appeared again on the tucks of the 
bodice and stock. 

*,* 

Miss Ethel Barrymore.was seen after her 
recent arrival from abroad lunching in the 
palm garden in a long, glove-fitting skirt of 
deep blue serge, with an applied flounce. 
The skirt showed no plaits of any kind 
in the back or elsewhere. The white shirt- 
waist was laid in narrow graduated box 
plaits from neck and shoulder seams to the 
belt. The stock and wristbands were plain. 
Miss Barrymore's hat was a wide-brimmed 
black chip, with a full wreath of white 
roses on the brim. 

o,¢ 

Miss Alice Blight wore at the tennis tour- 
nament at Newport a unique linen frock. 
The tight-fitting coat was made of panels 
of the linen. The panels were turned’ in 


and stitched near but not close to their 
ecges on strips of white. This paneled 
coat extended to within eighteen inches 


of the bottom of the skirt. The skirt was 
made along the same lines as the long 
coat. The coat panels tapered in at the 
waist so that the garment fitted smoothly 
all over, and a girdle of white silk with 
fringed ends in the back. formed the waist 
finish. The stock was also of white si k, 
and there were puffs of white at the wrists 
of the sleeves. Miss Blight’s hat was a 
small one of brown straw, covered with a 
brown chiffon veil. 





A Unique Southern Resort. 


HERE are only three, Summer resorts 
on the Atlantic seaboard which have 
marked individuality, character, and 

what the French well call ‘“ atmosphere.” 
These are Newport, Murray Bay, in Can- 
ada, and the White Sulphur Springs. New- 
port is unique, although it has faint imita- 
tions in Lenox, Southampton, and Bar Har- 
bor. Murray Bay is the most foreign in at- 
mosphere of all the Canadian resorts fre- 
quented by Americans, and the White Sul- 
phur Springs is no longer the one great 
Summer resort of the South as it was be- 
fore the civil war. Although the life and 
features of ‘‘ The White,”’ as old Southern- 
ers still lovingly call it, are peculiar, the 
place can be found reproduced on a smaller 
scale at half a hundred resorts scattered 
through ‘ Dixie."”’ 

The old White Sulphur Springs, nestled 
among the Alleghany Mountains in West 
Virginia, still- holds its prestige and its 
proud pre-eminence in all true Southern 
breasts. The huge and rambling old hotel, 
built in 1858, is sadly out of repair. Many 
of the little one-story cottages in the nu- 
merous ‘‘ rows” that cling to the neighbor- 
ing hillsides, some of them dating back to 
1820, are fast tumbling into decay, and 
‘don't care" is written all over the hotel 
in service and appointment, but yet hotel 
and cottages are crowded this season, as 
ever, with the belles and beaus and the rep- 
resentative older men and women of the 
South. 

The stray New Yorker—rarely more than 
five or six come in a season—who wanders 
by chance down to the old-time resort glad- 
ly submits to inconveniences and absurd 
overcharges in little items in exchange for 
the charm of a novel Summer life amid the 
quaintest of surroundings. At “The 
White’ he finds himself in a new world, 
peopled by a thousand hospitable and 
charming men and women, all making a 
business, and a successful one, too, of 
pleasure. The prettiest of Southern girls 
are his partners in the dance, the most hos- 
pitable of Southern matrons are his host- 
esses at luncheon, picnic, and dining party. 
There ts a constant flow of mint juleps all 
the day and night long, and music and 
dancing evermore, — 

The hotel dining room, where the hotel 
guests and cottagers eat in common, is 
larger than any at the Saratoga hotels, and 
the largest, in fact, in the United States, 
and the ballroom is also an unusually large 
and spacious one. If one plays cards there 
is continuous poker in one-of the cottages, 
and in another at a little distance, called 
The Blind Tiger, faro and roulette are 
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played, and luncheons and suppers, whose 
feature is the famous Brunswick stew, are 
served. ‘‘ The White” is the only resort in 
the country except Palm Beach where la- 
dies play roulette in company with men and 
in a gambling clubhouse. 

Theré are no golf links at ‘ The White "— 
blessed distinction—but tennis, horseback 
riding, and swimming in the large pool in 
the bathhouse near the hote! afford suffi- 
cient exercise out of doors. Indoors there 
are card parties, morning germans, and 
evening balls. The morning germans are a 
&reat feature of the resort, and as they 
have ceased to be held in the North are a 


novelty to New Yorkers. Frequently 200 
dancers take part in these beautiful af- 
fairs, and the leaders could give Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., many points in graceful and 
complex figures. One of these morning 
germans given recently at “The White” 


by Mrs. Skelton Williams of Richmond, Va., 
is said to have cost $2,000. The favors were 
brought from New York and every appoint- 
ment was on the most sumptuous scale. 

But it is this old-time, quaint atmosphere 
of the resort that most charms the North- 
ern visitor. He finds himself in a room in 
a cottage in the “ Alabama” row per- 
chance, and waited on by Gen. Lee's oid 
negro body servant; he hears the battles of 
the civil war fought over again by grizzled 
the Lost Cause is still a 
topic of conversation. The soft Southern 
accent pervades the air, the names of old 
families from New Orleans, Charleston, 
Savannah, Richmond, and Augusta meet 
one everywhere, and one sees the old and 
the new South meet on a common ground, 
Those who would see the real life of the 
South at its best and its Summer outing in 
these days should visit the White Sulphur 
Springs in August and before its hotel and 
cottages crumble into dust. 





veterans—and 





The Blanc Mange and the Hostler. 
HERE was an amusing happening at 
a small but fashionable dinner at the 


Summer home of a rich New Yorker 
at Greenwich, Conn., the other evening. 


About an hour before dinner was to be 
served the hostess rushed to, her husband 
with the dreadful news that two of the 


servants had imbited so freely of the con- 
tents of the wine cellar that they were in- 
capable of waiting on the table.” After 
talking the matter over a stable boy and 
a gardener were called in and drilled in 
their duties. 

All went well as course after course was 
served. The hostess, who had been nervous 
all through the ordeal, breathed a sigh of 
relief, for only one course, a dessest, re- 
mained to be served. This was a huge dish 
of blanc mange, made by the hostess her- 
self, and which was to be served at the 
table. ; 

The door opened and in came the stable 
boy with the bowl. There was a look of 
anxiety on his face, and he walked with 
the delicacy of a man walking over glare 
ice. Suddenly the blanc mange began to 
dance about in the bowl. The boy tried to 
balance it this way and that, but the hard- 
er he worked the more uncontrollable it 
seemed to get. Suddenly, forgetting him- 
self, he roared out: 


“ Who-o-o-a tHtre! Steady!” 


“ John!" called out the host. 
“Yes, Sir! Who-o-o-a!’”’ 
“John, leave the room.” 


John made a dash and placed the howl 
upon the table in front of the hostess. 

“ All right, Sir. But I wish I had er hada 
curb for that, Sir!” 

The hostess’s face was crimson, but the 
host broke into a laugh as the boy left the 
room, The guests all joined him and finally 
through her tears a smile broke over the 
face of the hostess and an embarrassing in- 
cident was closed. 





Hazard’s Tower at Narr: gansett. 


One of the noticeable features of Narra- 
gansett Pier, as one drives away from the 
hotels and out to the Point Judith club- 
house, is a tall graystone tower, rising like 
the top of some ancient fortress out of the 
tall trees surrounding it. This is known as 
Hazard’s Tower and was built by the late 
Joseph Hazard, one of the old Rhode Island 
Hazard family, and a brother of ‘“ Shep- 
herd" (otherwise ‘“‘Tom’’) Hazard, the 
latter getting his nickname from his fond- 
ness for sheep. 

The history attached to the stone tower 
is interesting. Its builder was extremely 
peculiar—“‘ queer "’ his New England neigh- 
bors called him—and he believed in spirits. 
The tower was built to afford a resting 
place for the birds (of which he was most 
fond and regarding which he had some 
original fancies) on their northerly migra- 
tions in the Spring and their southerly 
flights in the Autumn. All over his grounds 
were placed high wooden posts, hollowed 
out at the top to catch and hold water and 
sometimes crumbs for the winged creatures. 
Signs with inscriptions like the following 
were placed here and there: ‘ He giveth to 
the beast his food and to the yoyng ravens 
which cry,”” “He who feedeth the young 
ravens shall himself be fed,”” &c. 





Makes Bathing Compulsory. 

While all of the Newport colony are 
probably willing that their servants should 
avail themselves of the bathing facilities at 
the beaches, there is only one of the colony 
who makes such bathing compulsory, and 
that is Mrs. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Sr. 
Mrs. Havemeyer not only requests her 
servants to take a daily morning dip, but 
has made arrangements: with one of the 
Bellevue Avenue bus drivers to call -at 
her villa every morning, when it is not too 
rainy, at about 6 o'clock for her servants. 
After the bath the latter are taken back to 
the villa, where they are due to arrive at 
7:30, , 
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“Upin Maine” 


I haven't come loaded with lyrics or saddied with sonnets, my friends, 

I feel that some serious Giscourse more nearly will answer your ends. 

*Tis not the occasion for fiction, for frélicsome notions in rhyme, 

"Tis meet that historical study shall claim our attention and time. 

You know when I lived here in Dexter I sacrificed leisure and play 

And dug through the dusty old records and studied them day after day. 

I sought for the ancient traditions and carefully noted them down, 

And especially gave my attention to unwritten tales of the town. 

For the true, the correct, the veracious I have made my most sedulous search, 
Retaining alone for my annals the facts without question or smirch. 

And whatever the truths I've collected you may bank on those matters, you bet, 
As you banked on the news that we gave you long back in The Dexter Gazette. 
When I labored and lived here among you I was known for my candor and truth— 
Whatever I've done since I left you, I couldn't tell lies in my youth. 

And I ask that you'll kindly remember I used to deal largely in facts, 

Although I have never adopted the seal of the tree and the axe. 

Remember me, then, as I left here before I was touched with the stain 

Of election to most of the orders of Truth Convoluters of Maine. 

Yet I know my notorious present conflicts with my unspotted past, 

For a natural shade of discredit on all of my annals is cast. 

And I see I need an indorser who will back me in what I may say 

If you're gotng to do me the honor to credit my annals to-day. 

Ah, friends, as I stand here and face you, I look for one visage in vain— 

For the man who could back up traditions more surely than any in Maine. 

We could form a duet of recorders that would never be reckoned a slouch, 

I with my stock of traditions and he to stand up here and vouch. 

We'd give you some accurate annals if now he could calmly arrive 

From his home in the Golden Hereafter—if only Steve Haines were alive! 


With simply myself as a sponsor I hesitate long ere I tell 

Of the time that he shingled the tewnhouse when the ladder broke down and he fell. 

He was litgging two bunches of shingles, the ground was away underneath, 

He was right at the eaves wheffhe tumbled, but he grabbed there and gripped with his 
teeth. 

He hung to those bunches of shingles, for he wasn’t the man to let go 

When he'd got ‘em so far up the ladder. What! Drop ‘em? I guess not—oh, no! 

So he fastened his jaws on the eaves’ spout and played a tattoo with his feet 

In an effort to draw the attention of any who passed in the street. 

By the records he hung there an hour.ere any inhabitant passed 

And was growing a little impatient when he noticed Charles Favor at last. 

But the passer was busily thinking and he never looked up nor around, 

Nor heard the rip-rap of those cowhides as Stephen continued to pound. 

Then at last, with a desperate effort, Uncle Stephen let go, gave a yell, 

And still with his clutch on his shingles grabbed back with his jaws ere he fell. 

The world that’s so chary of credit will never believe it, I fear. 

’Tis history, though, and I'd prove it if Uncle Steve Haines could be here. 


There’s Sheridan's ride for his country, there's the tale of the riders to Ghent— 
The ride of the hero at Lucknow, ahead of the rescuers sent. 

There's the ride of the Unknown of Johnstown and the Middlesex ride of Revere, 
But in counting the noses of riders, do you know we'd the champion here? 

They have told us that Sheridan didn’t, that the others are compounds of myth, 
That Paul was laid up with the colic and the job was performed by one Smith. 
So it seems that the sole reputation that wholly unquestioned remains 

Is that of our champion rider—our history-maker, Steve Haines. 

It chanced that a young Tennesseean was visiting here in the town, 

And a telegram came that his sweetheart with chilblains had been stricken down. 
Now, chilblains in Mafne don’t alarm us, but ‘tis said they're as tough as can be 
When they grab at the delicate tootsies of a maiden in old Tennessee. 

So the young Tennesseean grew nervous. He couldn't take chances with steam. 
He reckoned he wanted to get there, so he hired Steve Haines and his team. 

The horse wasn’t anything extra—it wasn’t his blood or his breed 

That gave him the eminent record of the king of the turnpike in speed. 

‘Twas feeding—just feeding—that did it; the oats were the Spiral Chief sort, 

Our Steve was the first man to raise "em—the seed of 'em couldn't be bought. 

As each of the oats was digested a small spiral spring was released 

And, popping away in his stomach, they nigh about lifted the beast. 

And at last when the digestive process was thoroughly well under way 

Steve simply hung fast to the webbins—tail over the dasher—and whey! 

They took to the road after supper. When the oats got to working in style 
That horse whizzed away like a comet; a wink, and they'd covered a mile. 

"Twas quarter past six by the roosters, who were leading the hens off to bed, 
When out of the village of Dexter by the way of the float bridge they sped. 

At seven they stopped in Skowhegan for a bit of a halt and a bait— 

Then Stephen let drive to the southward at a regular thunderbolt gait. 

I baven’t the time for the details nor to tell what the journey was like, 

But the folks who beheld them insisted that they heated the dirt on the pike. 
‘Tis a matter of definite knowledge that exactly at quarter of three 

They arrived with the dawn on the mountains to the eastward of fair Tennessee. 
The chap wanted Steve to take breakfast, but Steve was unable to stay, 
Because he'd agreed with a neighbor to help him with shingling that day. 

So back o'er the vales and the hilltops, with a peck of those snappers in Bob, 
Rode Steve on the wings of the morning, and at seven was onto his job. 

From out all the annals of riding, I crown as the king pin this drive, 

And I'd have it with oaths on the records—if only Steve Haines were alive. 


There was also the case of old Tackett. whose trousers were made by his wife 

From cloth that would wear for a lifetime and couldn't be cut with a knife. 

You remember the story, I’m certain. Old Tackett was plowing one day 

And the hornets got after his oxen and whoosh! they went tearing away. 

Old Tackett, though, hung to the handles; he wasn't the man to let go, 

And whenever he'd bounce on a hummock it would knock out a “* Whoa, dern ye, 
whoa!” 

But the hornets continued their drilling and the oxen continued to hump, 

When all of a sudden the plowsnare split open a big maple stump. 

The halves opened outward like scissors, then whango! they came slapping back 

And they gripped to those trodsers of Hackett where the trousers contained the most 
slack. 

The procession was halted an instant, the oxen went into the air, 

zut Tackett hung still to the handles and the parts, now you bet, wouldn't tear. 

Then each little hornet adjusted and straightened the stinger he’d sprung— 

Etched in a few nicks on the edges, and oh! how they stung, stung, and stung. 

With a last mighty yerk and a hoorah the team made a desperate haul, 

And with pants and old Tackett for shackles yanked out the big stump, roots and all. 

It beat all our stump-pulling exploits, yet It's scoffed at and doubted, I fear, 

But I'd prove it beyond peradventure—if Uncle Steve Haines could be here, 


And you know when old Powell was shingling and he stepped on the roof of a shed, 

But the shed wasn’t built when he stepped there, so he stepped dn the ether instead. 

His amazement was greater, I reckon, than the cat's who attempted to stand 

On sawdust afloat on the millpond with the notion she'd tackled dry land. 

Well, Powell fell heavy and sudden and he made a large dent in the ground, 

His people went scooting for doctors, but there wasn't a doc to be found, 

Except Uncle Purgative Peters, who doddered around half asleep 

And acquired his medical training by doctoring cattle and sheep. 

But they needed a man in a hurry, so they brought Uncle Purg, and he said 

The critter had bots and blind staggers and ought to be instantly bled. 

But they told him he’d taken a tumble and his system seemed dreadfully sprung, 

So Purg took to counting his pulse beats and wanted to look at his tongue. 

Then Purg saw the slivers he’d gathered in his flight down the side of the wall; 

“ He's a cribber,”’ said Purg, “ something awful. You'll have to put tin on his stall.” 

Old Powell came to for an instant—he knew, don’t you see, how he felt— 

And he howled: “ Hain’t ye got no wit nohow? My leg’s broke! Gol swat your old 
pelt!’ 

“ Oh, sartin,”’ said Purg, ‘so I notice; I'd thought that 'ere spot there looked sore, 

But I reckined if bones had been broken ye’d said suthin’ ’bout it before.” 

Then Purg grabbed the leg and he twisted—and twisted and twisted some more; 

All the time that old Powell staid conscious he swore—oh, my sakes, how he swore! 

And later his talk was more dreadful, for it seemed that Purg didn’t know How, 

And had set it with joint doubling backward, like the joint on the leg of a cow. 

Old Powell was planning to sue him. First he went to Steve Haines for advice, 

And Steve chewed the matter all over, then advised him to think of it twice. 


tions—veracious, as any one sees. 
the ox chains, no modern-day saniple of fakes. 
a farmyard, she turned the whole bunch into snakes. . 


and clashings they romped through the whole of the night 
And the people who gazed from the windows were nigh driven crazy by fright. 


Went smash through a big iron kettle like a brick through the crown of a hat. 
I'l) own they are singular stories; they sound rather strange, I'll admit, 

E’en now, when we know they are truthful. But as onward the years swiftly flit 
At last some ridiculous Skeptic will muster up courage and rise. 

To declare, when-we cannot disprove him, that all of these annals are lies. . 
So here and to-day on the threshold, 'twixt the century past and the new, 

Ere we close the great book of the records, inscribed with the proved and the true, 
I would we could place on the pages such tales as would certainly show 

That Dexter outclassed all the Nation in daring and deeds long ago. 

They must go there, however, with sanction, undoubted, attested, and straight, 
And not as apocryphal mention, to be buffeted sooner or late. 

I know there are sponsors among you who will swear for them steady and strong, 
But alas! there is only one person who could nail them just where they belong. 
Good friend, as I stand here and face you, I look for one visage in vain— 

For the man who could back up tradition more surely than any in Maine. 

We would spread here to-day on the records our doings, achievement, and boast, 


_ We would close the big century volume with these chronicles strictly engrossed. 


We'd fix ‘em where question or cavil, suspicion, denial, or jeer 
Could never expunge them nor blot them-—if only Steve Haines could be here! 


TO SAVE THE MESA VERDE. 


HE treaty of the club women of Colo- 
rado with the Weeminuche Utes has 
been signed by the authorities at 

Washington. By it the women have leased 
the Mesa Verde, a part of the Ute reserva- 
tion, for a term of thirty years, for the 
sum of $300 a year. They will preserve the 
cliff dwellings of the Mesa from the on- 
slaughts of the relic hunting vandal; build 
a toll road to the now almost inaccessible 
cliffs; a bungalow or rest house for the ac- 
commodation of travelers; will hire In- 
dians to police the ruins, and finally will 
advertise to attract the travel to com- 
pensate them for the outlay. At present 
the ruins can be reached only on horse- 
back, and during a portion of the trip the 
riders must dismount. The journey is a 
tiresome and painful one, and few now at- 
tempt it. Those few, however, .do exactly 
as they please with the ruins, pounding and 
digging in them, and removing all the 
relics they can carry away. 

The movement to preserve the ruins be- 
gan two years ago, when the Colorado 
Federation of Women’s Clubs appointed a 
committee on the subject. The committee 
afterward decided to form a separate or- 
ganization, that it might {ncorporate and 
work more efficiently. It became the Cliff 
Dwellings Association, organized something 
on the plan of the hereditary patriotic so- 
cieties. Its strength, however, came from 
the backing and influence of the big fed- 
eration behind it. . 

The story of the treaty between the Colo- 
rado club women and the Indians is an in- 
teresting one, as it is probably the only 
one of its kind ever made. 

The ruins of the Mesa Verde stand upon 
the tribal lands of the Weeminuche Utes, 
far from any railroad, in a remote and un- 
frequented portion of the State, among the 
almost impassable heights of the San Juan 
region. For many years after the settle- 
ment of the State the existence of the 
ruins was unknown to the settlers. At the 
mouth of the Mancos Cafion the Wetherill 
family had a ranch. One day sthe Wetherill 
boys wandered far over the hills, seeking 
cattle that had strayed away. Penetrating 
regions which they had never visited be- 
fore, they came out upon the verge of the 
precipice at the top of the Mancos Cafion. 
Looking across the cafion they discovered 
the sculptured facade of a row of houses, 
carved in the face of the opposite cliff, the 
habitations of a by-gone race. 


The Wetherill boys made numerous col- 
lections of relics, all of which they sold to 
museums ani universities in Europe and 
the East, for it was not till some time 
afterward that the State of Colorado began 
the fine collection now to be found in the 
State House. Mrs. Gilbert McClurg and 
Mrs. George T. Sumner were among the 
first women who ever visited ‘the ruins, and 
they have since been indefatigable in arous- 
ing interest in them. Mrs. McClurg's first 
visit was full of interest and romance. It 
was made some years ago, when the San 
Juan region was far wilder than it is now. 
Upon reaching Durango, then the nearest 
settlement, she was met by news of trou- 
ble between the Utes and the settlers. The 
settlers had shot Utes who were hunting 
off the reservation, and the Utes had re- 
taliated by killing an isolated settler and 
his family. Her Durango friends declining 
to make the journey, Mrs. McClurg pushed 
on alone with a freighter. At Mancos, now 
a flourishing village, but then composed 
principally of a° building which was both 
blacksmith shop and general store com- 
bined, she found no means of further 
progress. She remained for several days, 
sleeping at night in a stockade erected for 
the protection of the settlers. At length, 
after much uncertainty and delay, she ob- 
tained an escort of United States troops, 
and made the then fearfully hard trip to 
the Mesa Verde. There she saw for the 
first time the towers and. estufas, the 
charred corn still in the granaries, left 
there probably before Columbus sailed; the 
stone axes, the handmilis, the looms, and 
sandals of the ‘“‘ ancient people.” 

When the Cliff Dwellings Association de- 
cided to endeavor to lease the site of the 
ruins from the Utes and make it into a wo- 
man’s park, pending Federal or State ac- 
tion along similar lines, it was Mrs. Mc- 
Clurg who went down to make the treaty 


with the Indians. She expected to find Ig- 
nacio, Chief of the Utes, at Navajo Springs, 
with a resident interpreter. Instead, he 
was away up Beaver Creek, hunting amid 
the summits of the La Plata range 
Thither the indomitable Chairman of the 
committee finally planned to follow him, 
when, by a happy chance Chief Ignacio's 
heir and successor, Acowitz, lounged into 
the Wetherill ranch. Acowitz is a “ heap 
bad Indian,” and it will be a sad day for 
the Utes when the wise old Chief, Ignacio, 
goes to his ‘fathers, and this graceless youth 
takes his place. 


However, upon presentation of coin of the 
realm, on account of the “ mucho frio,” 
Acowitz agreed to produce the Chief; and so 
he did, on the third day, the lady meanwhile 
chafing in enforced inertia. When the fine 
old Chief, who has the respect of every 
white man with brains enough to appreciate 
him, came in, he was shaking with a chill 
As Mrs, McClurg touched his burning hand 
she wondered whether it were smallpox 
or measles, and if she would catch it. 


Then the negotiation of the treaty began. 
First, she offered Ignacio two mustard 
plasters, sharp and to the point. Then, see- 
ing his pallor slowly whitening even under 
the bronze, she gave him a glass of cherry 
cordial of her own making. These delicate 
ministrations pleased the Chief, and he 
said: “Squaw, heap more saquaw wine.” 
Under the revivifying influence of cherry 
bounce the treaty proceeded. Ignacio said, 
“ Yes, I savez. You want to make a show 
of the cliff houses as they made a show of 
me at the festival at Denver last Fall. 
White man always want to make show of 
everything.”’ 


Terms having been discussed, the Chief 
said: ‘* Squaw, I am an old man, and many 
have lied to me. Do you speak the truth? 
Do the women of Colorado also lie like the 
men?” 

Assured to the contrary, satisfactory 
terms were eventually reached, and Igna- 
cio, in behalf of the Weeminuche Utes, sol- 
emnly leased the Mesa Verde to the club 
women of Colorado. By an amendment at- , 
tached to the Sundry Civil bill the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was empowered to ap- 
prove this lease. This he has now done, 
and the lease is now in the hands of the 
Cliff Dwellings Association, which will be- 
gin work immediately on its toll road. 


In their action on this subject the Colora- 
do women have taken a leaf from the note- 
book of the New York Museum of Natural 
History. For four years that institution 
has had a scientific expedition digging at 
Pueblo Bonito, in Chaco, N. M. They have 
built stone houses and are there. to-stay. 
They have excavated and sent east large 
quantities of amulet and scarabaea, and 
nearly 40,000 pieces of carved turquois. 
They have also taken up as pfe-emption 
claims the other eight puebles of the Chaco, 
all lying within a radius of twenty-five 
miles. Most of the Mesa Verde relics went 
to Sweden, which sent over an expedition 
to examine the ruins and arrange for the 
purchase of collections. 





Only Professionals Wanted. 


3radually the small army of lecturers, 
virtuosos, singers, and after-dinner enter- 
tainers who were wont each Summer to 
invade Newport has grown smaller, and 
this year a recitation or a recital after 
dinner has been the exception. When any 
entertainment is provided now it is of 
the vaudeville order, and professionals are 
employed. Previously the singers and“ re- 
clters were semi-professionals, semi-ama- 
teurs, and many of them went to Newport 
with letters or relied upon their friends in 
society there to give them a proper intro- 
duction. It became something of a nui- 
sance, and hostesses found that after din- 
ner anything but the roughest vaudeville 
put guests to sleep or made them fidgety 
or cross. 


Working a Miracle. 
He—That bath has done me—helped me 


wonderfully. I feel that [ have become an 
entirely different man. 

She—Yes? I'm thoroughly glad of that, 
for you sadly needed the change, 
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ARDY’S und Baiton’s eddies, on the 
east branch of the Delaware River, 
Gre two pools where good bass fish- 
ing may be had. The eddies are both very 
Geep and rocky, and well populated with 
this fish. Besides bait casting and troll- 
ing, fly casting and ekittering are also re- 
munerative methods of angling in these 
pools, which may be reached by a 150-mile 
trip from New York City to East Branch, 
won the New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway. East Branch is but half a*mile 
@istant from Balton’s eddy, and twice that 
Gistance from Early’s, Boats may be had 
at from 25 to 60 cents per day, and bofrd 
runs from $6 to $10 per week at the various 
hotels and boarding houses in the vicinity. 
Bait, such as catfish, crawfish, dobsons, 
and lampreys, is plentiful, and may be 
had at a cent each. The excursion from 
New York City is $6. Of course, as with all 
other fishing along the Delaware and simi- 
lar rivers, it should be remembered that no 
matter how good the conditions are when 
one starts out from town, rain is at any 
time Mable to swell and roil the stream and 
spoil the fishing until the water subsides 
and clears. This is apt to disappoint a fish- 
erman who often receives gword from his 
fishing ground that the bass are biting 
finely, only to have a shower intervene 
between himself and his prospective catch. 
But if bass fishing were a dead sure thing 
there would probably be just as much ex- 
citement and interest attending it as there 
would be in purchasing a supply at Fulton 
Market. 
&¢@ @ 

An owner of a sixteen-foot St. Lawrence 
skiff writes asking for information in re- 
gard to a reasonably-priced sailing rig, 
suitable for the same. It fs rather late in 
the season for one to get very much use 
out of a new suit of sails this year, but 
there are undoubtedly a large number of 
small boat owners who, will probably equip 
their craft with sails during the Winter 
months so as to start out anew when they 
put them in commission next Spring. The 
correspondent does not state the beam of 
his boat, but most St. Lawrence skiffs are 
built 42 inches wide, and it is therefore as- 
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sumed that she is of those dimensions. 
Such a craft will carry comfortably a 
spread of about 110 square feet of canvas 
if divided into two sails after the manner 
of the cat yawl or canoe rig. Probably the 
best pattern of sails which could be used 
is the ‘“‘ Improved Bailey,” with 70 square 
feet of canvas in the mainsail and 36 in the 
dandy. These may be made of a good 
brand of bleached cotton with bands of non- 
elastic web on the edges of the sails. This 
webbing need only be on one side of the 
smaller sail, but should be on both sides ef 
the edge of the larger one. As will be seen 
from the illustration, these sails present 
the general appearance of an ordinary 
fore and aft gaff sail with a topsail. The 
great advantage which they possess fér 
small boats, is, that they give a good 
spread of canvas with short light spars, 
and that they present most of the surface 
low down. The manner in which they are 
hoisted does away with mast rings, which 
when made of Nght metal and used on a 
small mast are sometimes apt to join 
at critical moments. . 

A and B are battens of light wood, run 
through pockets in the sail. They are 
joined together at their intersection, at C, 
where there is a small jaw, which holds it 
to the mast. By lowering the sail so that 
B touches the boom C, the lower batten and 
the boom may be held together by means of 
reef points, thereby shortening the suil 
without greatly changing the balance of 
one’s rig. Besides the battens A and B and 
the boom C, there is a yard lashed to, the 
sail from D to E, and held in place against 
the mast at any position desired by a hal- 
yard at F. This yard allows the use of a 
short mast, and it will be noticed that it, 
the yafd, ‘as well as the battens and the 
boom, are all of the same length, which al- 
lows them all when the sail is furled to Ile 
one qn top of the other, presenting a com- 
pact bundle. The halyard should run 
through a sheave in the masthead instead 
of an ordinary block, and then through a 
block in the foot of the mast, from whence 
it may be led to an} desired position in 
the boat where it may be belayed. The 
cost of sails alone of the size, pattern, and 
material described would be a trifle less 
than $6 for the mainsail and $3.50 for the 
dandy. The spars, if bought from a regu- 
lar boat builder, are apt to be rather ex- 
pensive, but if the boat owner will make a 


to ride the sheave and jam between it and 
the mast, 

If it is desired to rig the boat with a 
centreboard, there are three patterns from 
which a choice may be had—the ordinary 
board’ of either wood or metal contained 
in a trunk, coming up to as high as the 
thwarts of the boat; a folding board made 
on the principle of a fan, folding in a 
watertight, low trunk, which houses en- 
tirely below the flooring of the boat, or one 
of the new centreboards, which are pivoted 
on the outside of the keel and fold up flat 
against the bottom of the boat when not in 
use, For a 16 by 42 craft, however, the or- 
dinary board will be found preferable, as 
there is no comparison between the holding 
up power of the plate and the folding board, 
and the boat is of sufficient size to allow 
room for the centreboartl trunk. The two 
principal _objections to the board pivoted 
to the outside of the keel are that it is 
necessary to lift the boat out of water to 
remove it or be bothefed with its drag 
when either sailing ahead of the wind or 
rowing, and, as it only swings from ~ight 
to left and will not rise on contact with 
an obstruction, there is danger of the bot- 
tom of the boat being pulled out if a rock 
be struck when sailing. 

A boat of the size given should be able 
to carry 110 square feet of canvas com- 
fortably, but it is, of course, supposed that 
she is built strongly with an idea of her 
being used as a sailer. More small boats 
are ruined every year through being 
strained by their rig than even thelr own- 
ers imagine. A boat buik for light rowing 
only should be very moderately rigged, as 
the immense amount of strain exerted by a 
brisk breeze twisting the boat in one direc- 
tion and the live ballast on the gunwale 
pulling in the other, often warps a boat 
out of shape so badly that she will not, if 
left to herself, move in a straight line. 

If the small boater is going in for solid 
comfort instead of style, it will be advisa- 
ble for him to use galvanized iron fittings, 
which require very little care to keep in 
good condition and are fully as strong and 
durable as the more expensive fittings of 
nickel or brass. If, however, he wishes 
something more beautiful—especially when 
new—let him by all means, particularly for 
use on salt water, use polished brass in- 
stead of nickel-plated trimmings. With 
oxalic acid, hard work, and a good metal 
polish, polished brass trimmings may be 
kept looking well. Nickel-plating, when ex- 
posed to salt air and water, not.only quick- 
ly becomes coated with an almost irremova- 
ble greenish deposit, but the plate itself is 
bound to corrode and wear away in spots, 
showing the brass or copper metal under- 
neath. A few years ago aluminum fittings 
were put on the market for use in very 
small boats where lightness of weight was 
greatly to be desired, but the corrosive ac- 
tion of salt water on aluminum caused 
these to crumble away and weaken so rap- 
idly ‘that, except for use in absolutely fresh 
water, this metal has been proved almost 
worthless for the purpose. 
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One of the unpleasant features of trolling 
is changing the spoon on the average 
trolling rig. Of course, if the angler has 
an individual leader for each spoon the 
matter of attaching and detaching to the 
line is greatly. simplified, but the amount 
of space occupied in one’s tackle box by 
an assortment of spoons attached to sepa- 
rate leaders and the amount of time lost 
in moistening the fresh leaders and getting 
them out of coil is a nuisance. The average 
fisherman attaches his leader to his trolls 
in one of two ways. Sometimes the spoon 
end of the leader is put through the eye of 
the swivel and the line end of the leader 
then brought through the loop. This neces- 
sitates the removal of the leader from the 
line each time a change is made. Another 
method, and one which is frequently adopt- 
ed, is to remove the swivel from the troll- 
ing spoon and run the lower loop of the 
leader through the upper swivel ring and 
then bring the swivel itself down through 
the loop, then attach the swivel again to 
the spoon. The better class of artificial 
baits are so arranged that the swivels may 
be removed, but even with ones construct- 
ed with this in view the operation is not a 
particularly rapid one. 

There is a little affair which obviates the 
trouble experienced by either of these 
methods, and although the arrangement is 
not a new one, it is seldom found tn the 
tackle boxes of fishermen. This affair, 
which is called a “snell loop connecting 
link,’’ is a piece of brass wire, bent in the 
shape of two hairpins, point to point, the 
pins being connected on one leg and one leg 
of each being free. On this wire slides a 
piece of brass tubing, which when in the 
centre of the wires holds the loose ends to- 
gether, and when shoved up or down will 
free either end. This arrangement, which 
runs from three-quarters of an Inch to an 
inch and a half in length, as desired, may 
be kept permanently attached to the lower 
end of the leader, and, by simply shifting 
the brass tube, allows the ready hooking 
and unhooking of the spoon swivel which 
it holds firmly in place when the tube is re- 
turned to the middle of the link. These af- 
fairs, which only cost a couple of cents 
each, are far superior to the old-fashioned 


heen generally discarded on account of 
Mability to bend under a heavy strain. 
great utility of these connecting links 
im the fact that they allow one to 
with one leader, to which any number 
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of spoons may be attached one after the 
other, as rapidly as the angler desires, un- 
til the most taking one is found, doing 
away with the necessity of moistening new 
leaders or constantly rearranging tackle 
each time a new troll.is attached. The 
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CORKSCREW SWIVEL 








corkscrew swivel is another arrangement 
sometimes used for the same purpose, but 
is much slower. in operation and more lia- 
ble to jam. 
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Speaking of trolling leaders, It is a good 
echeme instead of using a long one-piece 
leader to use two or three double leaders 
of twenty inches in length each, connecting 
them by swivels. It is a mighty poor pol- 
icy to use a cheap swivel. Be sure and get 
the best quality brass box affairs. There 
isn’t very much difference in the price, but 
there is a tremendous improvement in the 
action. The arrangement referred to not 
only allows the spoon to revolve more free- 
ly, but in case of any section of the leader 
becoming worn, it may be much more eco- 
nomically replaced than would a whole new 
leader. In fact, it may be taken as a gen- 
eral principle that for most fishermen short 
leaders looped together are an economical 
proposition. A nice, long nine-foot leader 
will cost anywhere from 18 to 50 cents; 
one of three feet will only cost about a 
third of that sum. A nine-foot leader with 
a weak spot in it is a candidate for the 
waste basket, unless the fisherman pos- 
fesses the ability to retie it and make a 
shorter one out of it. With a nine-foot 
leader, consisting of three-foot lengths, 
any part which develops a weakness may 
be removed and a new one substituted, and 
the amount saved by the latter arrange- 
ment will be quite considerable at the’ end 
ef a season, and can be applied to the pur- 
chase of a few more flies. 
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If it was not for the inconvenience in 
carrying, when taken apart a two-piece 
red would be far preferable to a three- 
zoint affair. The more ferrules and joints 
there are in a rod the more its action is 
spoiled by the stiffness of the joints. Metal 
ferrules cannot be made to bend like wood, 
and the natural remedy would’ be to have 
as few of them as possible, only there ig 
not.much fun in trotting around the coun- 
try carrying reds whose sections are from 
thiee to four feet in length. 

I saw a two-piece rod the other day that 
was a beauty. It was 7 feet long and 
weighed 7% ounces. The butt, joint, and 
tip were all of lancewood; the grip was 
cane wound, and the rod was fitted with 
anti-friction trumpet guides and a metal 
reel seat. The tips were finished with three 
ring tops, and the ferrules had no dowels. 
For black bass fishing or bait casting, 
trolling for pickerel or for light salt water 
use, such as weak or snapper fishing, it 
wusr a good combination, as well as an 
economical one, for with nickel-plated 
ulmmings the cost was only $4.50. 
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There are many times when the fisher- 
man would like a sinker somewhat heavier 
than the regulation split shot, but lighter 
than anything which he has in his tackle 
box. For this purpose the bullet of the 
22 short-rim fire carttidge will be found 
excellent. This bullet, which weighs 29 
grains, ts also of just sufficient weight to 
properly balance one of the little two-inch 
egy-shaped floats which a fisherman some- 
times likes to use. The best way of ar- 
ranging these bullets Is to make a split in 
ther. with a knife and then close them 
over a loop of silk or fine line. This loop 
may be attached to and removed from the 


lender instantly, as desired. 
E. T. KEYSER. 


How a Block Was Prevented. 


The expedients and schemes to which-the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company re- 
sorts to prevent blockades and delays was 
illustrated one day last week, when at 
Sixth Avenue and Broadway a motorman 
was taken suddenly itt. He was lifted from 
his car and carried into a store until he 
could be removed to a hospital. In the 
meantime about six cars had to come to a 
standstill, and an Inspector of the road had 
reached the scene. $ 

Quick as a flash he ordered the motor- 
man of the last car to take that of the sick 
man. Then all the cars except the sixth 
started up town, As soon as five more had 
reached the place the sixth man again 
went up front. This was kept up until a 
motorman was sent from one of the com- 
pany’s etables to take charge of the extra 
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THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


HE description in THe Trwes Maca- 
‘3 ZINE SUPPLEMENT of last Sunday as 

to the disappearance some twelve 
years ago from the woodlands of the Unit- 
ed States of the “ passenger’’ or wild 
pigeon, as the bird was more widely known 
to our fathers and grandfathers, suggests 
that its descendants may have found a 
Winter home in the Bahama Islands off 
the lower coast of Florida. 

About fifteen years ago, one Winter, 
there appeared on the island of the Ba- 
hama group known as Green Cay large 
flocks of wild pigeons coming from the 
West, and which remained on the island 
for several weeks, departing then to the 
South. The ‘“ Conchs” or native Baham- 
ians found much sport in the shooting and 
killing of these pigeons, who perched at 
night on the palms and low shrubs of the 
island, and by day darkened the air in 
their flights in search of food. Reports of 
this good sport reached the ears of the 
English and American visitors at Nassau, 
the capital of the Bahamas, the succeeding 
Winter, and several sportsmen chartered 
a sponge schooner and went to Green Cay 
to find that the reports had not been ex- 
aggerated and to return to Nassau with 
goodly bags of game. 

Since then the wild pigeon shooting on 
Green Cay has become a marked feature 
of Winter life at Nassau, and sportsmen 
at times visit the island from Florida for 
this shooting. 

American ornithologists who have writ- 
ten much on the subject of the disappear- 
ance of the wild pigeon from the United 
States, strangely enough do not seem to 
be aware of the appearance of a wild 
pigeon in great flocks in the Pahamas. 
Columbus speaks of finding wild pigeons 
on the Bahama island on which he first 
landed and which is now fairly well proved 
to have been Wattlings, but it is supposed 
that this bird which was small and green 
in color had become extinct. 

It would be interesting to know the size 
and color of the Green Cay wild pigeon, 
for this might determine the question as 
to whether he is a descendant of the wild 
pigeon of Columbus or the American wild 
pigeon of more recent years, who has 
sought for his Winter sojourn more re- 
mote and sparsely settled lands. 
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To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your contributor Mr. Mott supplies an in- 

teresting article on the passenger pigeon— 
a subject which must have interest for 
many of your readers. 
+ But I should like to ask if Mr. Mott is 
quite correct in his statement that on one 
day in 1889 these birds “‘ disappeared,” and 
that no one has seen or positively heard 
anything of them since. 

Im your contemporary The Sun appears 
some two years ago a long account of the 
reappearance of the pigeon in a Western 
town—in Iowa or Minnesota, I forget which. 
The account was specific; the pigeons ap- 
peared by the thousands, and it was stated 
that measures would be adopted for their 
protection, in order to keep them if pos- 
sible. I am sorry to have mislaid the arti- 
cle. 

Can any reader of your paper give any 
information on the subject? As I have said, 
the object is one of great interest, and in- 
formation concerning it would be of value. 
Did the pigeon return? If so, when and 
where? And has he since remained? Who 
will give the desired information? 

M. H. BRIGHT. 

North Asbury Park, N. J.. Aug. 20. 


Where is Tide Water Warmest? 


S the water of the ocean on the coast 
warmer at high tide than at low tide? 
This question is. causing considerable 

discussion at Brighton and Manhattan 
Beaches, and as the supposedly highest 
authority in the world—the Chief of the 
Hydrographic Bureau at Washington—ad- 
mits that his office doesn’t know anything 
about the matter the dispute is as far from 
scientific settlement as it was before the 
Hydrographic Office was sought for infor- 
mation. 

Several of the life guards at the Park- 
way baths and many of the bathers declare 
that on an incoming tide the warm siirface 
water of the ocean is carried into the shore 
faster than the cooler water beneath the 
surface, and on an outgoing tide the warm 
surface water is sent out to sea in the 
same way, leaving the cooler water be- 
neath for the surf bathers to jump into and 
cool off. 

Henry T. Jones, 716 Avenue C, Brooklyn, 
and J. V. Van Eaton of Clifton Park, N. J., 
have made many observations of the differ- 
ence in the temperature of the salt water 
at the beaches at high and low tide, and 
both declare that a difference of from 5 to 
9 degrees is always noted. Veteran sailors 
and members of the life saving service were 
questioned concerning the claims by many 
of the bathers and life guards,.and all ad- 
mitted ignorance, the matter never having 
before occurred to them. In order to settle 
the dispute Capt. C. C. Todd, Chief of the 
Hydrographic Office, was presented with 
the facts Mr. Jones claimed to have, and 
the following was the Captain’s reply: 

HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 14, 1901. 


Str: Replying to your com ication of Aug. 
10, 1901, im reference to the difference in tem- 
rature of surface water at times of h and 
w tide, respectively, you are in that 
this office is not in of any observa- 


tions of this nature. Any explanation 
might be offered would thus be 


ive. None is therefore attempted, Respectfully, 
Cc. C. TODD, 
Captain, United States Navy, Hydrographer. 
So the question regarding the difference 





car. of the temperature of the water of the 
The delay was so slight in each instance | ocean at high and low tide is as far from 
that the passengers on the cars hardly | official settlement as ever, and those inter- 
realized that it Was anything more than | ested are waiting for some scientific gen- 
the usual delay caused by the crowded con- | tleman to come along and advance his 
dition of the street. 4 
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- Ghe National Academy 
of Design 


Its Building and a City 
Landmark Disappears 





‘ 


HE inevitable and foreseen has oc- 
curred and workmen are demolishing 
the pretty home of the painters on 

Fourth Avenue which has given character 
to the Madison Square and Twenty-third 
Street zone for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Instead of a surprise, the destruc- 
tion of this art centre was delayed much 
longer than any one could have expected, 
for ever since the National Academy of 
Design sold its property, and that is sev- 
eral years ago, it was expected from month 
to month that the buyer, a life insurance 
“company, would pull it down and use the 
ground fer an extension of its own build- 
ing on Madison Square. 


The disappearance of the Academy of 
Design is part of the kaleidoscopic changes 
going on all over the city. Old Mayor Hone 
said that in his day New York was com- 
pletely rebuilt every ten years. Nowadays 
the swifiness of rebuilding is not so great, 
merely because we build such enormous 
barracks that the foundations alone take 
more time to finish than one of the former 
edifices. Its variegated surface of white 
and black made the Academy conspicuous 
and so did its Americanized or Anglicized 
Venetian Gothic style of architecture. In 
many ways the inner arrangements com- 
mon to this style fulfilled the purpose of 
the building remarkably well, for it per- 
mits large blank spaces of wall without 
windows which represent the galleries 
within, where a skylight gives the neces- 
sary illumination and the inner walls are 
needed for pictures. For so small a build- 
ing the entrance was dignified instead of 
being pinched or hidden away round the 
corner as we find it often treated in state- 
ly city buildings of much larger size by 
the later crop of architects. Mr. P. B. 
Wright appears to have beer a Ruskinite 
and followed that leader to Venice and her 
peculiar architecture. Take for example 
the colored marble columns that support 
the gallery round the wall of the central 
stairway. Their capitals in white marble 
are pure Ruskinese, careful imitations of 
flowers hewn out of the white stone. These 
capitals, by the way, are eight in number 
and were presented to the Academy by 
eight gentlemen. They should be saved 
from the wreck and preserved against the 
time that the Academy shall have a new 
roof over its head. 


In so far as its main purpose was con- 
cerned, the Fourth Avenue building was a 
success, for it furnished all the wall space 
for pictures possible, and the lighting of 
the galleries from above was fair, But the 
rooms on the lower floor used for the art 
school were particularly unfit for that pur- 
Were a good architect employed to 
an art academy at the present time 
same kind of site, he would place the 
where a good north light 
could be had, and arrange a place on the 
ground floor for sculpture, so that heavy 
pieces could be brought in easily from the 
street. The neglect of provisions for 
sculpture and the poor quarters assigned 
the art school form a measure of the path 
traversed since the Academy was built. At 
that time the sculptors had no standing; 
all the art the public recognized was 
painting; people hardly realized that a man 
who did not spoil canvas with oll colors 
was an artist at all; ‘and the painters did 
not exactly exert themselves to deny the 
popular mistake... Many of them still be- 
lieve that. their special branch of art is so 
important that the rest may be safely 
neglected in most matters, and others are 
still loath to believe that there is any way 
to express artistic ideas which can equal 
the picture, 


The walls of the Academy have inclosed 
much innocent and elevating pleasure for 
a small fraction of the citizens of New 
York not dull to enjoy art, not too 
much harassed by the needs of bread get- 
ting to take advantage of what it had to 
offer. It has suffered ftom the competi- 
tion of Europe. In a Very mercantile com- 
munity the number of people who buy pict- 
ures from impulse without considering the 
chances of selling again at a profit is 
small. During the life of this Academy 
the European picture has appealed to the 
prudent buyer as well as the speculative, 
because it has had a more certain market. 
Only recently are many painters over here 
in the happy predicament in which a long 
list of their European rivals find them- 
*selves, able to hold the prices of their pict- 
urés high because there is a steady de- 
mand for them. Characteristic of the old 
condition of things is the fact that the 
Academy of Design did not roll up an en- 
dowment fund from sales of paintings con- 
tributed by the members, still less from 
commissions on the sales at the semi- 
annual exhibitions. On the contrary, it 
was difficult to secure enough funds to 
run the establishment on the most econom- 
ical basis. The National Academy owes it 
to a real estate transaction that it has 
money in bank. Only the advance of price 
for its site on a desirable corner has placed 
it in a condition 
ought to have occupied long ago, had the 
New York public taken the proper interest 
in the American painter and his art. In 
this respect, considering the size and 
wealth of New York, our city has been 
shamed by many others, for they have 


pose. 
build 
on the 
art school above, 


easel 


too 


as to finances which it’ 


contributed more to the cause of art in 
proportion to their means. 


The disposition of the galleries and cen- 
tral hall, while not ideal for the reception 
of great crowds, was yet such as to pre- 
vent any great discomfort. It was only 
when some very special attraction like a 
fancy-dress ball brought out the great as- 
semblages, that the old Academy failed to 
accommodate every one. On such occasions 
the doorways between the galleries were 
too narrow for the stream of guests, and 
the lack of a broad rear stair was felt. The 
old Academy had no arrangements for the 
overflowing of a dense crowd, no big cen- 
tral hall with adjoining’ galleries into which 
the people could escape, no covered court- 
yard for statuary, where relief could be 
obtained from the throng on special occa- 
sions of festivity. Such luxuries are only 
compatible with plenty of ground, and that 
was, of course, impossible of attainment 
without a very large sum of mongy. The 
Metropolitan Museum can expand, because 
the city gives the ground; when private 
subscriptions are the only means, the cost 
of the land cripples the fund. 


The National Academy is homeless just at 
present, but this is not an unmixed evil. 
The sale of the byilding is the end of a cer- 
tain stage in the Academy's development, 
and that stage had outlived its usefulness. 
The quarters were too small for such an 
annual exhibition as the country can now 


the Society of American Artists, 


these two. 
bodies, whose work and ideals have been 


constantly approaching each other, might 
have met the situation almeady. But the 
mistake is pretty clearly recognized now 
and the fature is more encouraging because 
the Academy has not yet undertaken to 
build again, The present plan and the pres- 
ent proposed site can be altered to suit a 
new aspect of affairs. Meantime the new 
stage in the life of the Academy is charac- 
terized by the fact that it has an endow- 
ment in the money obtained by the sale of 
the old site. 


That is more important to an organization 
of its kind than a home. The semi-annual 
exhibitions can be held in the Society’s gal- 
leries on Fifty-seventh Street for the pres- 
ent, until arrangements can be made to 
have much larger and more perfect quar- 
ters established in some part of the city 
more accessible than Cathedral Heights. 
When that is accomplished we shall have 
the Academy not only better housed, but so 
equipped with an income for the running 
expenses of the establishment that it can 
occupy the dignified position which it ought 
to hold in a community Hke ours. A feder- 
ation of the Academy, the Society, the 
Sculpture Society, and some representative 
organization for the arts and crafts, the 
Municipal Art Society, and any other union 
that will add to the weight of the combina- 
tion might be brought into harmonious ac- 
tion without loss of identity to any one of 
its sections. 


The disappearance of the Venetian build- 
ing on Fourth Avenue is naturally accom- 
panied by regrets, especially on the part of 
those artists and art lovers who have 
passed many agreeable hours within its 
walls. But no one can doubt that the day 
for a building of its size and arrangement 
is past. If the artists in their several 
camps and branches will put aside narrow 
views and appeal to the public with a plan 
that indicates a wider and more liberal 
campaign, the appeal will not be in vain. 
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HOSE familiar with the sandy beaches 

which skirt the south shore of Long 

Island find a rather startling contrast 
when they cross to the Sound side and 
begin a tour of the islands and beaches of 
either the Connecticut or Long Island 
coast. There are fine beaches here, too, 
as pearly white and glistening as 
those which the ocean has formed south 
of Long Island, but from Magntauk Point 
Hell Gate there are rocks, big and 
little, cast around so loosely and abundant- 
ly that navigation 1s rendered precarious 
anywhere within two miles of the shore. 
The islands: off the coast are of rocky 
formation, and the beaches are laid on 
rock foundations, and stones and rocks 
are everywhere to impede one's walks 
along the water's edge. This change from 
the sand and mud flats of the south side 
of Long Island to the stones and rocks 
of the Sound coast must have impressed 
every visitor heretofore, and even the 
birds which sojourn here must have noticed 
the great change. There are birds here 
which at one time inhabited the Long 
Island beaches in numbers, and their an- 
cestors were counted by the millions. 
Nearly all of their descendants to-day have 
been killed off or driven from the Long 
Island beaches, and they now live an 
isolated life on a few islands in the 
Sound, 


some 


to 


I refer to the terns, which are common- 
ly spoken of as gulls, and in the millinery 
trade used to pass variously as gulls, terns, 
and doves. The writer remembers the time 
when these handsome, dove-like appearing 
birds bred so abundantly on the beaches 
south of Long Island that hundreds of 
their eggs could be picked up from the 
sands in the course of an hour’s walk. 
Overhead multitudes of the parent terns 
floated, uttering their peculiar’ shrill cry. 
The destruction of the birds a few years 
ago to supply the millinery trade with 
wings and breasts is history to-day, and 
the story of the slaughter has often been 
told. Within a few years the terns were 
all killed or frightened away. To-day the 
beaches are voiceless. Bird life there is 
restricted to the few snipe and meadow 
hens that hide in the grass and sand dunes, 
and to occasional flocks of curlews or 
Winter gulls. Otherwise the places where 
nature intended that sea bird life should 
be at its best are practically deserted, 
with few attractions for hunter or visitor 
in search of anything other than still 
life. 


But the terns were not, fortunately, all 
killed off. Legal measures were taken in 
time to restrain the hunters in their ruth- 
less destruction. There are a few colonies 
which sought refuge on the islands in the 
Long Island Sound. These colonies were 
reinforced by stragglers from the Long 
Island beaches, and, finding protection 
here, they have continued to live and 
breed. At the eastern end of Fisher's Isl- 
and there is a colony of terns number- 
inb about 300 all told. They are mostly 
what scientists call Wilson’s terns and 
roseate terns, with a few other sea fowl 
scattered around. Wicopesset, the home 
of this colony, is a small rocky, sandy 
place, similar to most of the other islands 
and coasts in the Sound, and it is a mile 
and more from Fisher’s Island, although 
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of as being a past of 
birds are protected there 
and State laws. Wicopes- 
set is so rocky and forbidding that hunt- 
ers have difficulty in approaching it. 
tides flow swiftly around it, and 
the ocean is rough and boisterods, break- 
ing heavily upon the rocks on all sides. 
A small boat would have difficulty in 
landing there, while a large craft must 
approach carefully lest it trip on some 
half-submerged rock. Frequently those 
interested in preserving the terns of this 
colony from marauders have been unable 
to land because of the rough tides .and 
water. Thus nature has in a sense helped 
to protect the birds from the plume hunt- 
ers in the past, and this has to some ex- 
tent been responsible for the preservation 
of the terns in the Sound. 


The terns breed naturally and prolifically 
on this island. They are very shy and 
easily frightened, showing that some of 
their number remember the days of war 
and destruction, and are ready to flee at 
the sound of a gun. Even a tent on the 
beach, or a sail near the coast, startles 
the birds from their nests or roosting 
places, causing them to fly around in great 
apprehension. Undoubtedly 
occasionally land on the island, 
ably rob the nests or destroy some of 
the birds, but as a rule the terns are 
pretty well protected at Wicopesset. 

Another colony of terns, and probably 
the largest breeding place on Fisher's Isl- 
and, is at Flat Hammock, a low, sandy 
island west of East Harbor. This island 
is rocky in formation, with sandy beaches 
overtopping the rocks at places. It is 
estimated that @ colony of some 700 or 
800 terns live on this island. They ap- 
parently have no enemy on the island 
except man, and their numbers multiply 
rapidly { ordinary years, unless disturbed. 
The plume hunters are not much in evi- 
dence to-day in this part of the country, 
but Summer visitors who visit the islands, 
and who rob the nests of eggs, do in- 
calculable harm. They sail about among 
the rocky islands, and some day land 
where the birds are breeding. Without 
thought of the harm they are doing they 
steal the eggs, some cooking and eating 
them on the spot, and others carrying 
them away as trophies. This is done an- 
nually, notwithstanding the fact that 
notices are placed on the island warning 
trespassers that they will be punished for 
stealing the eggs. The breeding season 
is from the middle of June to the middle 
of July, and after that date the birds 
are practically well protected. Flat Ham- 
hock is only three-quarters of a mile from 
the North Dumpling Light, and the keeper 
of this is employed to protect the birds 
in the breeding season and to warn rob- 
bers away. 


Wicopesset and Flat Hammock are the 
two largest breeding places of the terns 
to-day outside of those on Gardiner’s Isl- 
and. Plum Island was at one time a good 
breeding place for the terns, but the col- 
ony that formerly made its home there 
has now entirély left since the Govern- 
ment coast defenses were erected. The 
heavy guns and the practice of riflemen 
frightened the terns so that they soon 
left. They were not killed, however, and 


commonly 
the latter. The 
both by nature 


spoken 


Fierce 


and prob- 
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a few robbers - 


‘for the terna, and nearly every year a 
few new breeding places are found. The 
Fisher's Island Sportsmen's Club has game 
keepers all over the island, which they 
lease, and plumie hunters are kept away. 
No shooting is allowed there except by 
members of the olub, and they do not 
shoot any such innocent game as the 
terns. These birds seem to have become 
aware of this, and while they retreat 
from other parts of the island they are 
intelligent enough to realize that there 
is protection for them in their breeding 
places. It is rarely they are frightened 
or digturbed’ there, except by some occa- 
sional plume or egg hunter, who may 
make an effort to land under the cover 
of darkness. 


Famous indeed is Great Gull Island in 
the Sound, and its companion, Little Gull 
Island? At one time these rocky beaches 
were the scenes of tern life that rivaled 
that of any South Sea Island colony of 
wild birds. Thousands upon thousands 
of terns at one time made these islands 
their home, and they bred and multiplied 
so that offshoot colonies had to be formed 
constantly to find new quarters. From 
the big Gull Island colony many of the 
lesser flockS now in the Sound originally 
came. One reason why they bred on these 
islands was that the fishing and feeding 
grounds in the ‘race,’ which runs be- 
tween Race Rock and Gull Island, were 
the finest in near-by waters. Here the 
fish swarmed in countless numbers, and 
the terns could find all they wanted for 
their numerous offspring. Thus it was 
that the islands east of the Sound became 
ideal homes for these beautiful birds of 
the sea, and they would still possess nearly 
all their early favorable characteristics if 
the hunters and egg robbers could be in- 
duced to let them alone. 


The famous waterway known as the 
“race” is the fishing ground for the 
fishermen from Connecticut and Long Isl- 
and, and immense catches are made there 
every year. Schools of bluefish, ntackerel, 
and menhaden fairly overflow the water, 
while smelts and small fish are without 
number. The terns from the islands and 
beaches resort thither every day, and it 
seems to be an irresistible temptation for 
the fishermen to shoot at the birds oc- 
casionally. Not a few plume hunters go 
out with these fishermen, and, while the 
latter haul in their legitimate prey from 
the water, the former shoot at the terns. 
It is impossible to say how many are 
killed annually in this way, but sufficient 
possibly to keep their numbers dgwn to 
mall proportions. So determined are 
plume hunters and egg robbers in pur- 
suing the terns that it seems doubtful if 
ever their numbers will increase to their 
fornfer proportions, and whether our Sum- 
mer beaches will once more be inhabited by 
these beautiful, innocent birds. Certainly 
those who like birds, and appreciate the 
beauty of the creatures when hovering 
in midair.over the ocean and beach, would 
like to see the day come when once more 
the terns are familiar, every-day creatures 
to hear and admire. 


The terns were driven from Great Gull 
Island by the Government when it erected 
its garrison and other buildings on the 
island. The soldiers were indifferent to 
their beauty and usefulness,. and after a 
few attempts to nest in obscure points of 
the island the whole colony split up and 
migrated elsewhere. It is rarely now that 
a gull or tern breeds anywhere on the isl- 
ands that were named after the birds. 


The largest portion of the seperated 
colony from Gull Island migrated to Gardi- 
ner’s Island, and the .birds have even 
since nested and bred there, in_ spite’ 
of opposition, persecution, and persistent 
destruction. There are two large colonies 
on Gardiner’s Island, one located at the 
north and the other at the south side of 
the island. These colonies are the largest 
in existence in the Sound of anywhere 
along our neighboring beaches, and they 
have received more attention and protec- 
tion as a consequence than any other. 
Two wardens have been employed right 
along to protect these colonies and to see 
that robbers do not take the eggs or 
kill the old birds. The cobony on the north 
side of the island numbers 2,000 or more 
birds, while the one on the south side 
is rather larger if anything, making near- 
ly 5,000 terns on Gardiner’s Island. This 
number constantly increases every year. 
The birds show every disposition to make 
this their permanent home, and they re- 
turn to it regularly season after season 
to nest and breed. 

There is no prettier sight along our coast 
than one of these gull colonies. The air 
is thick with the creatures overhead when 
one approaches, and their cries give a 
strange echo to the deserted beach and 
rumbling surf. In the breeding season one 
stumbles repeatedly over speckled eggs, 
laid in a hollow formed in the sand, where 
one would’ almost think they had been 
dropped by accident. When no danger 
threatens their nests the birds are for the 
most part engaged in fishing. They have 
keen eyes that can detect the presence of 
schools of fish, and fishermen for blue- 
fish and weakfish have learned to watch 
the gulls to find the best fishing grounds. 
Where they are feeding in great numbers 
there will be found the largest schools of 
fish. In this way the birds actually help 
the fishermen, who now make it a practice 
to look for this sign before locating their 
fishing ground for the day. Let a hig 
school of bluefish enter the bay and the 
terns will first discover them, and away 
the hundreds and thousands of birds will 
go to fish up a good substantial meal be- 
fore the fishermen in the boats can frighten 
them away. G. E. W. 
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How Complaints Against Conductors are Investigated 


T IS a statement often made and seldom 
] contradicted that the American is the 
best-natured individual on earth. This 

is particularly true of him in crowds. 

An impressive bit of verification of the 
general assertion may be had by a visit to 
one of the executive offices of any of the 
big transpoftation companies, where com- 
plaints are handled. Incidentally, it may 


be of interest to know that the sum total. 


of complaints made by men and women 
about the service is so smal! that in nearly 
every case the chief official finds time to 
read them all, and he generally gets the 
opportunity to do so, for tn nine cases out 
of ten the complainant ‘addresses his com- 
munications to the officials he has read 
most about. 

There are exceptions, of course, and in 
many cases the offended person may take 
the trouble to call at the offices in per- 
son, or carefully inquire for the mame of 
the official who could immediately aliend 
to the matter in mind. 

To whomsoever the complaint is made, 
however, there is no grievance, no matter 
how trivial, that does not receive the most 
conscientious consideration, and always by 
some one who is competent to act. 

These complaints are not received indif- 
ferently, as many persons popularly sup- 
pose, and mny person with a grievance 
may have a thorough and fair hearing of 
his case, if he will but take the trouble 
to state it clearly, and bide his time to ac- 
commodate the natural routine which must 
be ' observed. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway -Com- 
pany, which operates the surface car lines 
of the city, probably receives a represen- 
tative assortment of complaints from peo- 
ple who have, and who think they have, 
grievances, The head of the company is 
H. H. Vreeland, and his daily mail is sure 
to contain a certain proportion of com- 
plaints, generally against conductors of the 
various lines. Mr. Vreeland is a busy man, 
and his company employs 4,100 conductors 
alone. These 4,100 conductors come in con- 
tact with nearly 1,000,000 persons a ‘day, 
whose good-will Mr. Vreeland Would much 
prefer to their ill-will, 

It is a very small pércentage, probably, 
of all these passengers who do not know 
that Mr. Vreeland is the head of the com- 
pany, and so, the other day, when Mrs. 
Grimes of Harlem felt insulted by the way 
a conductor on a Madison Avenue car 
treated her, her first thought was to write 
to Mr. Vreeland about it, and she did so. 
With Mrs. Grimes’s letter were eight or 
ten more of a similar tenor, from as many 
different persons, and they were all gone 
over in their order by him, and carefully 
marked as to their relative importance, and 
referred to the office of the Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, at Fiftteth Street and Broad- 
way. 

The Assistant General Manseur in turn 


A Ferryboat Madonna. 


THIRTY-FOURTH Street ferryboat at 
A 12 o'clock of a Sunday night is hard- 

ly the place where one ‘vould expect 
to see a woman like ‘her. Nevertheless, 
there she was, and she stood out in that 
heterogeneous collection of humanity as 
a rose appears in a ¢lump of weeds. 

The boat was crowded with the sort of 
people who frequent the Long Island 
beaches on Sunday nights. Young men, 
flashy of costume, loud of conversation and 
coarse of expression, each displaying a 
proneunced “ man-of-the-world”’ attitude 
toward affairs in general to the best pos- 
sible advantage, bantered each other and 
related tales of their wickedness for the 
edification of the other passengers and 
their female companions. Young women 
dressed in the prevailing fashion carried 
to the furthest possible extreme, and loudly 
gay with the pleasures of the evening, 
held the hands of the young men or pro- 
tested coyly against some unwarranteéd pre- 
sumption on the part of the escort. 


Two young women had returned from 
their Symmer’s outing at Patchogue; and 
were fortunate enough to meet on the boat 
two young men of their acquaintance, to 
whom they detailed at length the events 
of the past weeks. Opposite me sat a pair 
obviously in the first stages of calf-love. 
The man appeared about twenty-one years 
old, and the girl perhaps two years young- 
er. Hé was evidently wondrous sleepy, and 
sat with rigid jaws and arms tightly fold- 
ed across his chest, staring straight before 
him with wide, unseeing eyes, which, ever 

’ and anon, were hidden by heavy droop- 
ing lids, only to be very suddenly revealed 
again as the young man _ recovered himself. 
It was quite fascinating to watch him. 
The girl was not giving way to anything so 
grossly. material as sleepiness. She was 
full of the mystery of first-found love, and 


venture to guess as to her nationality, but to 
me she was a French woman. She was well 
dressed, but not. elaborately, and while. her 
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takes a hand at marking the several com- 
plaints, and then sends them on to the 
Superintendent of the various divisions on 
which the alleged wrongs occurred. These 
take the matter up with the accused men 
or with some sub-official. If the offense 
has been a grievous one, and the employe 
cannot make a proper explanation, he is 
suspended, or perhaps discharged forth- 
with, and the complainant notified of that 
faet. Usually, strange as it may seem, the 
complainant will write back and say that 
he or she does not want the poor fellow. to 
lose his job, and would like to withdraw 
his charge. 

If the complaint is of the usual kind, 
where it appears to have been a matter of 
temper between the employe and the pas- 
Senger, the former is made to go and per- 
sonaily explain or to apologize to the per- 
son aggrieved. This may be an unsatis- 
factory solution all around, but is the best 
one so far discovered for such cases. 

However eager the men responsible for 
the smooth running of the system are to 
minimize reasons for legitimate complaints, 
however, they will tnvariably give am ac- 
cused employe the benefit of any doubt. 
There are a great many reasons for this. 

Here is a case in point: Mr. Brown of, 
say, West Sixty-ninth Street, was going 
home the other evening while it was rain- 
ing. He was on arm Eighth Avenue open 
car, When the car was in the middle of the 
block Mr. Brown signaled the conductor 
to stop. The conductor was at the time 
obliging an imperious old lady by changing 
a bill for her, and did not at once notice 
Mr. Brown. The latter was, therefore, car- 
ried a block beyond his street. He rode 
another block to get the number of the 
conductor. Then he wrote to Mr. Vreeland 
about it, and made out quite a grievance. 

The letter was a day getting from Mr. 
Vreeland to the Assistant Manager's office, 
and a half day more getting to the Super- 

intendent of the Eighth Avenue Division. 
The conductor had a day off that day, and 
it was four days later when the matter 
was taken up. The conductor remembered 
the incident perfectly, and told a straight- 
forward story. 

After due consideration the Superintend- 
ent told the conductor to go and apologize 
to Mr. Brown, who, by that time, had 
nearly forgotten the incident. The Supér- 
intendent then made a voluminous report 
back to the office of the Assistant Man- 
ager, which covered the ground from the 
time of receipt of the complaint till the 
acceptance of the conductor's apology, in- 

| in a the record of the conductor for 
the time he had been in the company’s em- 
ploy, which was seven years, and during 
which time no complaint had been made 
against him. 

| “Now,” said an official of the company, 
commenting on the incident to a Times 


f= rising grandly from the square 
shoulders. Her hair was black and arrang- 
ed on top of her head, with a low sweeping 
pompadour, Her skin was white as milk, 
and absolutely flawless, with just a trace 
of rich pink coloring delicately flooding it. 

Her eyes were large and blue-black, and 
when she swept them from side to side 
under the low, heavy brows an electric 
current seemed to go with them. 

As she stood there with that perfect tm- 
perious poise, she seemed a woman of grand- 
ly majestic proportions—she seemed large; 
but as I passed her, leaving the boat, I 
discovered, to my surprise, that she was 
in reality rather small than large. She was 
beautiful, but I can hardly indicate exactly 
just wherein her beauty lay. Her brow 
and nose were classic, but her mouth and 

chin were rather irregular. The lips were 
richly red and well compressed, with the 
corners just a little upturned, and the chin 
was firm, but not aggressively or assert- 
ively strong. Her general poise and perfect 
self-possession evidently gave her her maj- 
esty, and the striking contrast of hair 
and skin, with the wonderful eyes, con- 
tributed to the charm. But it ts impossible 
to define it with any hope of accuracy—it 
was the entirety. 

Hers was ahead that artists rave over 
and strive to paint, and never, never, repro- 
duce on canvas what they see before them. 
Hers was a presence which would influ- 
ence the policy of kings, and make men 
forget. She was grand. 


For a little I lost her among the crowd 
of laughing, talking girls and boys; Ger- 
mans and their families, (Germans always 
do take the whole family when they go on 
an outing,) Jews, Italians, and Chinamen, 
each Individual apparently trying to arts- 
tance all competitors in the race to disem- 
bark, As I stepped on the cross-town car. 
I saw her and her escort slowly walking 
on the pavement, alone. She carried her 
chat in front of her, and held her dress 
away from the wet pavement, and in a few 
moments she was gone. In that strug- 
ghog, striving wilderness of crossing streets 
and miMions of people, I knew I would 
never see her agaifi. 


A Prize Housemaid. 


rv. 400—Mary, have you seen a letter in a 
Breas ‘envelope that I left on the table? 
‘Maid—Was it about Mr. and Mrs. Aristo- 
eave askin’ the pleasure of your company 
to dinner?* ° 
‘Mr, 400 (startled)—We-e-ell, ye-es! 
eg lige a? it’s = the etacei sid bas bow my 
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reporter to whom he had told it, “if Mr. 
Brown had gone direct to the Superintend- 
ent of the division and made his com- 
plaint, he would have had the satisfaction 
of an apology, or something better, while 
he was in the mood toeenjoy it. <As it 
was, he waited to write, and {nsisted’ on 
the discharge of the man, which he would 
probably be sorry for had he accomplished 
it. The complaint now stands against this 
man’s record, and I believe most of the 
men have a pride in their records. Were 
we to reeeive two more complaints against 
this man within nine months we would feel 
that he was not a. safe man, and he would 
be discharged. 

“ This rule has been used by unscrupulous 
enemies once or twice, to have men in our 
employ lose their jobs, but they did not 
take into consideration that we give the 
complaints as much attention as to verifi- 
cation as we do the employe’s side of the 
story. 

“ And here,” continued the same official, 
“ts the opposite to the case I have just 
referred to: A man stopped off at the 
power house on Sixth Avenue yesterday 
evenirfg and said the conductor of the car 
was tipsy. That was all. An Inspector 
was sent after the coriductor, and it proved 
to be true. The man was relieved of his 
car at once, although he was only slight 
the worse for drink. Although it appeared 
that his record for four years’ service with 
us was without a mark against It, still he 
was discharged. 

“It turned out that he had had no sleep, 
owing to sickness at his home, and had 
taken a little stimulant. Sentiment, how- 
ever, plays little part in the grind of a 
conductor's daily work, and the man will 
have to look somewhere else for a job. 
I may add that drunkenness is one of the 
rarest faults of our 15,000 employes, and 
we have very few complaints on this score. 
Our rules regarding the use of alcohol are 
very rigid. 

“The most frequent complaint we re- 
ceive is from women who fall while alight- 
ing from cars before they stop.. They pay 
no attention to the inexorable laws of cen- 
trifugal force, and insist on stepphig oft 
backward. Unfortunately, most of these 
cases are accident cases, and then it is 
‘up to’ the lawyers. Any complaint that 
suggests bodily injury gets immediate ac- 
tion by the Accident Department, where 
experience has shown that expediency is 
the most economical method. 

“The most troublesome comp‘aints han- 
dled by the men at the head of the vari- 
ous divisions are those’ that come from the 
men relatives or friends of women who 
have received some wrong, real or fan- 
cied, at the hands of an employe, and who 
have gone home and magnified the case 
out of all proportions. These cemplaints 


prove the hardest ones to straighten out, | 


and more frequently result in the discharge 
of employes than any others.” 

The methods of handling complaints by 
the officials on the elevated roads are much 
the same as on the surface lines. The 
average complaint .against the elevated 
emp'oye or service is addressed to George 
Could or Mr. Skitt, who turn them all over 
to S. D. Smith, the Superintendent of 
Transportation, who then personally gives 
the matter attention, except in a case like 
this one: 


In his mail which came from the main 
office the other day Mr. Smith received @ 
letter referred to him, which read as fol- 
lows: 


To Mr. George Gould, 10 Dey Street, city: 

Dear Sw: 1 would suggest that you establish a 
night school for your employes of the elevated 
road. At One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street 
there an attendant whose grammar is simply 
atrocious He insists on shouting out all the 
time that ‘“ This train don’t go down!” It’s 
abominable. I hope you will have this attend- 
ed to 


is 


And to show that he was sincere the 
writer signed his full name, and gave his 
address, which is that of a well-known 
banking house on Broad Street. 

It may be said that the man Ras not been 
advised to polish up his grammar, for he 

been with the road for eleven years, 
and this is the only complafht ever made 
against him. 

Mr, Smith says that during this. hot, 
sticky weather there is an increase of com- 
p‘aints, but most of them turn out to be a 
matter of temper. They have to be very 
flimsy, indeed, though, if they do not 
bring out a reprimand, at least for some 
and frequently it means a couple of 
pay lost. 

The urbane Senator Chauncey M. Depew 

in receipt quite frequently of letters 
from persons who may have had their com- 
fort disturbed in some way on the New 
York Central Railroaa, and who, not hav- 
ing heard of any one else in connection 
with that railroad, immediately write to 
him regarding it. In many cases the Sena- 
tor will take the trouble to answer them 
himself, although in most cases they are 
referred to the heads of the departments 
in which the alleged offense occurred. 

The means of transportation, of which 
less complaint is made than any other, are 
the ferries. C. J. Carroll, the Superintend- 
ent of Ferries for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, says he does not know the why or 
the wherefor of it, but in his career he has 
never seen half a dozen complaints against 
the service on the boats that carry several 
hundred thousand people every day. 

“Maybe,” he said, with a smile, “it's 
the service and maybe it’s the soothing air 
off the water. Who can tell! Let us be 
chankful we don’t get "em, anyway.” 


one, 
days’ 
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Shoes for Big and Little Feet. 


O ONE need be ashamed of having 
large feet nowadays, for the big, well- 
nourished girls hygienically brought 

up who are to be seen alk over the coun- 
try have large feet in proportion to their 
big healthy bodies, and they belong to 
fashion-setting families. In a big shoe 
store up town there is one set of shelves 
marked “ Ladies’ Spring Heels."’ ‘‘ Ladies" 
do not, as a rule, wear spring heels, and 
while these are ‘‘ladies’” sizes the shoes 
themseives are chiefly worn by “ misses," 
and the “ misses’ "’ spring heel shoes, which 
have a space to themselves, just beside, are 
worn by the children. The spring-hecled 
boots most worn by the misses come in the 
large sizes, from 5 and 5% to 6, and even 7 
and 7%, all worn by young girls. One rea- 
son for the large shoes worn by the girls 
of to-day is the common sense of present- 
day mothers. They put their daughters into 
easy, comfortable shoes with spring heels, 
and keep them in them until they are ma- 
tured. The good wisdom of this, with the 
general hygienic living, is shown in the 
development of the girls. 

These spring heel shoes, big clumsy ones 
they look, too, are worn by the daughters 
of the best people In the country, and the 
man who sells them says that his hardest 
customers to please and fit co from 
among the poorer classes of people. The 
young girls in this class have exagger- 
ated ideas of the fashions, and of the neces- 
sity of foNowing them, and demand narrow, 
high-heeled shoes regardless of comfort 
or good sense. 

The foot of a young person matures with 
the body. For the baby there ts the wide 
shoe, a broad F, for the little straight 
foot. As the child grows larger the foot 
assumes better proportions, and when it is 
eight or nine years old, D or E is 
worn. By the time a No. 2 shoe is right in 
length there is a B and © width, and’ the 
mature woman will wear an A or AA, a 
very narrow shoe. 

There is no attempt at effect by the sensi- 
ble mothers now. They keép their girls in 
“these heeiless, broad, easy shoes until they 
have attained their growth. Then they 
have the lift taken from the sole, and a low 
heel of perhaps half an inch put on. This 
is the’ stepping stone by which the girl 
reaches ‘the regular woman's shoe. She ts 
then a healthy, normal individual; she can- 
not be seriously injured, and her feet have 
attained the full ee nature In- 
tended for them. 

It is a great {hecnventinns for a full 
gtown womah to have -an unusually emall | 
foot. Saag wee frees ‘th ‘the 
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the Atlantic have 
very smal] feet, and the inconvenience 
is very considerable.. A woman from one 
of these islands has been trying recently 
to get shoes in New York. She is a very 
small woman, and wears a 13 shoe. She 
wishes a snoe with a heel, but except by 
accident when a pair happens to have been 
leftin stock, she can find nothing unless it 
is in a heavy boy's shoe, which will fit her. 
The matter of heels is not difficult to ar- 
range, for they can be put on without, 
trouble, but it necessitates an extra ex- 
pense of half a dollar, and this, when the 
one advantage of wearing small shoes is 
that they cost less, is annoying. 

The “ Lilliputians,’’ who are from time 
to time in New York, have the same trouble 
in finding shoes if they do not have them 
made to order. They, as a rule, buy 7s or 
8s, children’s size, have the spring heel 
lift removed, and a regular heel put on, 
of such height as may suit their fancy. 


and other islands in 


Street Car Pleasantries. 


A man who looked from his physical 

oportions as if he could back up any re- 

ark he might care to make in public, 
boarded an up-town Broadway car at 
Thirty-fourth Street the other night. The 
car was filled, but the man happened. to 
get in a row whieh held only four pas- 
sengers. None of them made any sign of 
an indication to move up and give him a 
seat. He hinted repeatedly. but received 
no encouragement, and finally said gruffly, 
so as to be heard by every passenger in 
the car: 

‘These benches are made for five human 
beings or four car hogs.” é 

His rebuke caused a general laugh, which 
was Quickly turned on him when one of 
the four men arose to leave the car. As 
he stepped off he remarked: 

“You are mistaken. These benches were 
made for four—three human beings and one 
car hog. Take your seat.” 


Where to Cure Insomnia. 

Lawrence McAuley, who had been doing 
odd jobs in a Broadway hotel recently, con- 
ceived the idea that he would like em- 
ployment with an express company. Ex- 
pressing the wish to a_politician, he was 
given a letter to one of the officials of an 
express company, whose main offices are 
on Lower Broadway. The note secured him 
a reference to the Superintendent, who 
offered him a position with the remark, 
““¥ou can comé to work ‘whenever you 
want to: Your hours will be from 5 A. M. 
until’ § P..M.. or from 6 A: M. wor. M.* 
whichever you like.” - . 

MeaAuley did a little amenta} Signings tnd 
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Too Late. . 
The Summer wind blew softly; wide open 

stood the door, 

To let the worn old body pass through, 
and out, once more; 

For the soul had gone before it to find that 
distant bourne 

From which the weary traveler need never- 
more return. 


And the farmer-son stood gazing upon the 
placid face, 

Which nevermore would greet him from its 
accustomed place; 

And a tremor shook his body, as a tree 
shakes in a gale, 

And beneath the sunshine’s bronzing his 
face was deathly pale. 


“What ailed you, dear, to shake so, when 
you looked at father last?”’ 

Asked the good wife of her husband, when 
that day was overpast; 

“His face was sweet and peaceful, 
blessed us as h® died, 

And we'd done our best—"” ‘No more of 
that!’ the farmer roughly cried. 


he 


“T thought of all the long days when we'd 
let him sit alone, 

Each of us silent to him, yes, silent as a 
stone! 

Or talking to each other, not caring if he 
heard, 

Or ariswering, if he spoke, with a shortly 
spoken word. 


“ And I thought of how he'd thank us for 
every little thing; 

If I gave a hand to help him, how his hand 
would claspeand cling. 

I'd give the farm, the orchard, the cows, 
the bees in the hive, 

Yes, everything, for one more day with 

father here alive!” 

—MARGARET VANDEGRIFT 

Youth's Companion. 


in The 


The Passion Play in Paris. 
From The Open Court. 

Here and there, once or twice, there was 
a blowing of noses, occasioned no doubt by 
involuntarily tear-filled eyes. But opera- 
glassed curiosity, critical approval, and, 
at. last, yawning boredom were incom- 
parably more generally evident among the 
audience than religious or even deep hu- 
man emotion. Yet this wonderfully com- 
posed drama with which, as a whole, no 
single namable author can be credited, 
has unconsciously complied with all the 
requirements of Victor Hugo's analysis: 
“La foule demande surtout au théAtre 
des sensations; la femme des émotions; le 
penseur des: méditations; tous veulent un 
plaisir; mais ceux-ci, le plaisir des yeux; 
celles-lA le plaisir du coeur; les derniers, 
le plaisir le l'esprit."". Especially of medita- 
tions the Passion Play might surely be an- 
ticipated to be suggestive. I heard, how- 
ever, no remark afterward in conversa- 
tion which testified to anything of the 
sort—trivialities only about the imperson- 
ation, of the Mother of God, &c. Medita- 
tions, however, doubtless there were, and 
One able editor present, an old acquaint- 
ance, but undiscovered in the throng, has 
published his. Christ, he tells us, with 
what some may think a blasphemous hu- 
morousness, personified to him the Boers; 
Caiaphas, Mr. Chamberlain; Annas, Lord 
Salisbury; Judas, Mr. Rhodes; Pilate, the 
European concert. But such meditations, 
characteristically ingenious as they are— 
for not only the greater but all the lesser 
personages are similarly identified—appear 
to me to testify, more even than would 
no meditations at all, to the loss now by 
the Passion Play of any purifying and 
solemnizing power, save on an almost in- 
appreciable minority. e 


Edible Birds’ Nests. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

The nests are nearly semicircular in 
shape, very small, and not in the least like 
those of our own swifts; for they are made 
from the saliva of the birds, and have the 
appearance when fresh of the finest isin- 
glass; when they have been used they be- 
come almost black, and are of very little 
value, as it is difficult to clean and bleach 
them. The natural galleries in which they 
are found, are often of great length, and 
probably extend beneath the waters of the 
lake. The nests are fixed to the walls, as 
a rule, at such a height that they must 
be knocked down with long poles. The 
Chinese consume them in the form of soup, 
which, though exceedingly expensive, ap- 
pears to a European palate to be tasteless 
and watery. The edible nests are also 
found_in the Andaman Islands and in many 
parts of the Malay Archipelago. 


The Dangers of Temptation. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Some will tell us that we should trust for 
the dimirution of crime to the effects of 
better education, improved sanitation, and 
other general influences of a similar kind. 
In his shifting scenes, Sir Edward Malet 
records a lesson once taught him by a 
housemaid in an Italian hotel. On his re- 
turn to the house after a walk, the woman 
followed him to his room and reproached 
him for leaving his money lying on the 
table. I will let him tell the story: 

“She sank upon a chair and burst into 
tears. ‘Think of me, Signore; I am very 
poor; I have six children to keep, and a 
husband who can do no work. This money 
would make us rich, and you leave it on the 
table—the golden pieces—all loose, to daz- 
zle my eyes, and to put the devil into my 
heart. Through your thoughtlessness I 
might go to jail, my children starve, and 
my husband die. Ah, Signore mio, never 
do it again. Think of the poor; be merci- 
ful to us. Do not put temptation in our 
way.’”’ 

A philosopher would, of course, be above 
Ustening to such an appeal. He would 
tell us to rely on education and other kin- 
dred influences to raise the moral tone of 
housemaids, and thus place them above 
the temptation level. The wisdom and 
efficacy of such views and methods will, 
I have no doubt, be triumphantly estab- 


lished in the millennium. But In the mean 


while practical men will take a practical 
view of the matter, and applaud the de- 
cision arrived at by the distinguished Am- 
bassador I have quoted. For he goes on 
to say that he profited by the lesson, and 
never forgot it. * 


Food Value of Eggs. 
From Leslie’s Weekly. 

In a recent bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture interest- 
ing and valuable facts are given in regard 
to the food value of eggs, their digestibil- 
ity, and the best methods of cooking them. 
Experiments in the digestibility of eggs 
show that hard-boiled and fried eggs re- 
quired 3% hours for digestion, soft-boiled 
eggs required 3 hours, roasted eggs 2% 
hours, raw eggs, not whipped, 2 hours, and 
raw eggs, whipped, 1% hour. It has also 
been established that from 93 to 97 per 


cent. of an egg that ts eaten is digested.. 


The following methods of preparing soft- 
cooked and medium-cooked eggs have been 
found to give uniform results in laboratory 
tests at the University of Illinois: Using 
a granite-ware stewpan of one quart ca- 
pacity, one pint of water was heated over 
a gas flame; when the water boiled the 
gas was turned off and an egg which had 
been kept in a refrigerator was dropped 
into the water. Without disturbing the 
vessel it was covered closely and the egg 
allowed to remain in the water six min- 
utes. It was then soft cooked. As shown 
by tests, when the egg was dropped into 
the water the temperature fell almost at 
once to 185 degrees Fahrenheit and then 
slowly to 170-171 degrees Fahrenheit. If 
the egg remained in the water eight min- 
utes it was medium cooked. In this case 
the temperature of the water at the end of 
the cooking period had fallen to 162-164 
degrees. 


Word Coinage. 

Capt. Alfred T. Mahan in The Chautauquan. 

“The only word I can be said to have 
coined is sea power, which is rather a 
phrase than a word. It was born of my 
preference for the English ‘sea’ over the 
Latin adjective ‘maritime,’ although I 
recognized the incongruity of marrying 
‘sea’ to a Latin word, ‘power.’ There 
was, however, no handy equivalent, and I 
have heardwthe Germans have been puz- 
zled” to find one in their tongue. After- 
ward, I stuck to the expression, because I 
thought its very roughness—over ‘ mari- 
time power '—would arrest and fix atten- 
tion and so give vogue, at which I aimed. 
The result has justified the expedient. I 
used once by chance the word eventless— 
‘dull, weary, eventless month.’ The word 
slipped without premeditation off my pen. 
I immediately thought it without authority 
and found it not in Worcester. Neverthe- 
less I stuck to it. It has its analogue in 
‘ moneyless,’ ‘ shameless,’ ‘ heartless’; and 
its only recognized equivalent, uneventful, 
is a stupidity. First, full is affixed and 
then un prefixed to neutralize it. Eventless 
strikes me as briefer, stronger, and much 
more significant. 

“In speaking of eccentric—for military 
operations—I use excentric, as the second- 
ary meaning is now most common. I don’t 
know that I originated this, or, if not, 
where I got it.” 


No Romance in American History. 


Andrew Lang in The Independent. 

Amefican history, as far as I know it, 
has not mystery enough for a really excit- 
ing romance. Nobody of the highest im- 
portance ever vanished away, disappeared; 
nobody except a certain regicide, and he 
was of English importation. The amiable 
and beautiful wife of none of your Presi- 
dents was ever accused of plotting, with 
an Admiral of your fleet, to blow up the 
President in the White House, the question 
of her guilt remaining deliciously obscure. 
Not one of vour Presidents, after fighting 
his way to within a lance’s length of a 
hostile General, ever vanished away, leav- 
ing public opinion uncertain as to whether 
he had gone, literally, to Jericho, or been 
put down a well. No occupant of the 
White House ever had two nephews who 
disappeared from the State prison, nor 
did any sane citizen ever turn up who 
claimed to be one of these missing children. 
Finally, your Republic never kept a captive 
in a black velvet mask, concerning whom 
it was disputed whether he was a Euro- 
pean diplomatist, a valet, a royal Duke, a 
distinguished actor, a member of the 
Bonaparte family, a high-class Irish pa- 
triot, or—the rightful President, whose 
place was being occupied by an impostor. 

The chronicles of Europe, especially of 
France, Scotland, and England, are rich in 
this kind of Rembrandtlike effects. We 
have plenty of chiaroscuro, especially of 
oscuro, and you have little, if any, of this 
element. Hawthorne felt the want; he had 
to invent his own mysteries. All your 
many historical novelists feel the want. 


Study of Fair and Dark People. 
Havelock Ellis in The Monthly Review. 

A very interesting and acute psychological 
study of the fair and dark populations of 
Norway has lately been made by Dr. A. M. 
Hansen. This investigation has revealed 
differences even more marked between the 
fair and the dark than may easily be dis- 
covered in our own islands, and this is not 
surprising since our racial elements have 
been more thoroughly mixed. The fair 
population, he tells us, is made up of born 
aristocrats, active, outspoken, progressive, 
with a passion for freedom and independ- 
ence, caring nothing for equality; the 
dark population is reserved and suspicious, 
very conservative, and lacking in initiative, 
caring little for freedom, but with a passion 
for equality. The fair people are war- 
like, quarrelsome when drunk, and furnish, 
in proportion to numbers, three times as 
many men for the volunteer force as the 
dark people; the latter, though brave sail- 
ors, abhor war, and are very religious, 
subscribing to foreign missions nearly three 
times as much per head as is furnished by 
the fair people, who are inclined to be ir- 
religious. The fair people value money and 
all that money can buy, while the dark peo- 
ple are indifferent to money. The reality 


, of the mental distinction, is shown by the 
fact that a map of the proportion of Con- 
servative voters in elections to the Storth- 
ing exactly corresponds to an anthropo- 
logical map of the country, the Conserva- 
tive majority being found in the dark and 
broad-headed districts. While, however, 
the fair population is the most irreligious 
and progressive, the dark population is by 
no means behind in the production of intel- 
lect, and theyregion it inhabits has pro- 
duced many eminent men, 


Notre Dame de Ia Belle-Verriere. 
Above thy halo’s burning blue 
Forever hovers the white Dove: 
Within thy heart forever new 
The cross, the crown of all thy love: 
While, flame on flame and wing on wing, 
About thee choiring angels swing 
Gold censers, and bright candles bear. 
Because I have no heart to sing 
I come to thee with all my care, 
Notre Dame de la Belle-Verriére. 


Because the sword hath plerced thy side 
Thy brows are crowned with circling gold. 
The woe of all the world doth hide 

Withjn thy mantle’s azure fold. 

Because thou too hast dwelt with fears 
Through lingering days and endless years 
I find no comfort otherwhere, 

Our Lady beautiful with tears, 

Our Lady sorrowfully fair, 

Notre Dame de la Belle-Verriére. 


My feet have traveled the hot road 
Between the poppies’ barren fires: 
But now I cast aside the load 
Of burning fears and wild desires 
That ever fierce and fiercer grew. 
Thy peace falls like a falling dew 
Upon me as I kneel in prayer, 
Because thou hast known sorrow, too, 
Because thou, too, hast known despair, 
Notre Dame de la Belle-Verriére. 
—WILFRID WILSON GIBSON in The Sat- 
urday Review. 


The National English Loaf. 
From Good Words. 

The National Loaf, which weighs consid- 
erably over 7,000,000 tons, contains rather 
over 1,015,000,000 cubic feet of the staff 
of life; that is to say, if turned out hav- 
ing the width and height of-the ordinary 
loaf, i. e., 6% Inches high and 4% inches 
wide, it would have a length of 937,895 
miles, which would give every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom a daily 
ration rather less than four inches long, 
or in the aggregate a daily loaf (2,567 
miles in length) extending from London 
to 300 miles beyond Mount Ararat into the 
heart of the dominion owing allegiance to 
the Shah. 

If baked in the form of a biscuit or cake 
a quarter of an inch in thickness the area 
of the same would amount to over 1,119,000 
acres, and if baked in a circular form 
would entail 4 walk of 148 miles to circum- 
scribe it. 

It has frequently, but incorrectly, been 
stated that the area of the base of the 
Great Pyramid exactly coincides with 
that of Lincoln's Inn Fields, whereas in 
reality the latter measures 821 feet by 
625% feet, and the former 764 feet square. 
If we took Lincoln's Inn Fields as the base 
of a bread pyramid, the summit of the 
same would in height exceed that of Ben 
Nevis, our highest mountain, by some 
15,000 feet. . 


Insect Pests in Brazil. 
From The Ceylon Observer. 

I should ,jtake a small gang of practical 
coffee planters from Ceylon with good 
digestions to be not afraid of ghiggars, 
ticks, and Berne flies—to say nothing of the 
dear little mosquito. The writer had ex- 
tracted during four years in Brazil no less 
than 200 ghiggars from underneath every 
toenail of both feet. The Portuguese, Bra- 
zilians, Italians, and Spaniards called it a 
recreation on Sunday to dig them out of 
each others’ feet. Of all the vile insects 
on earth, the Berne fly is the worst. She 
lays her eggs inside your flesh, and hatches 
three very ugly insects an inch ‘long with 
three rings of bristles round the body and 
sharp nippers. They take about six weeks 
to develop under your skin; then com- 
mence to turn somersaults just when you 
want to go to sleep after a hard day's 
work in the sun. The natives of Brazil 
adopt a novel way of extracting the brute 
when full grown; they tie on a piece of 
raw pork and the Berne comes out of your 
skin and takes a header into the piece of 
pigskin. 


The French Press. 
From The Cornhill, 

In England there exists no such organ 
of popular appeal as The Petit Journal. 
Yet long before the days of Fashoda it 
sufficed for an Ambassador hostile to Eng- 
land to make his influence felt in this and 
other organs for that chronic and latent 
secular misunderstanding between France 
and England to be revived in its most 
menacing form. Instantly every member 
of the lower middle-class in three-quar- 
ters of the villages of France was offered 
daily plausible reasons for detesting Eng- 
land. Exactly in the same way, in the days 
of M. Crispi, before the subtle and useful 
influence of Count Tornielli, backed by 
that of the French Ambassador in Rome, 
made itself felt both at the French Foreign 
Office and in French society, it sufficed 
for a single journalist, now dead, to in- 
dulge daily in that amusement of pin- 
pricking, peculiar to Lilliputian minds, for 
France and Italy to glare at each other 
across the Gulf of Lyons with the very 
glint of vendetta passion in their eyes. In 
both of these cases the opinion of France 
was positively determined by artificial 
pressure. It was a phenomenon like that 
of suggestion upon an jmpressionable na- 
ture. And if during a period of two weeks 
these writers, who subserved thus their 
own private ends, had suddenly inter- 
rupted their campaign, subsequently un- 
dertaking one diametrically the opposite, 
insulting those whom they had acclaimed 
and complimenting those whom they had 
systematically traduced, it is absolutely 


certain that their readers would have 
been thrown automatically into a state of 
mind just the contrary of that against 
which England and Italy had so much 
reason to complain. This is a phenome- 
non, of course, imitable, more or less, in 
any country in the world among those 
members of society who read only one 
newspaper, and whose field of conscious- 
ness, as the psychologists say, is limited. 
But it is singularly true in France, where 
the journalist is a writer, in spite gf the 
aphorism of Emile de Girardin, “le style 
gAterait le journal,” a remark, by the way, 
which exasperated another great journal- 
ist, Théophile Gautier. 


How a Man’s Life Was Saved. 
From The Anglo-American. 

The following stirring incident of the two 
flags happened at Valparaiso, Chile, and 
was related at Montreal in 1881 by the 
Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck. Dr. Peck said: 

“The man who gave me the facts I am 
about to relate was Mr. Haskins, an Amer- 
ican sailor, who had sailed to a port in 
Chile. On going ashore, he said, to enjoy 
his day of liberty he drank a little and be- 
came hilarious. One of the police officers, 
instead of warning him not to make a noise 
in the street, drew his sword, and, strik- 
ing him-a blow, knocked him down. On 
that the American sailor got up, and 
knocked the policeman down 'm return. 
He was on that arrested and tried, and 
condemned to be shot in the morning of 
the following day. Mr. Loring, the Amer- 
ican Consul, expostulated with the author- 
ities that it would be monstrous to shoot 
the man for such an offense, but they paid 
no attention to him, so he thereupon made 
a formal protest in the name of the 
United States Government against the bar- 
barous act. Mr. Haskins, the sailor, was 
in the morning brought out pinioned to be 
shot. * * * As the English Consul was 
preparing to hoist the union jack he saw 
the crowd in the field opposite, where the 
execution of the American sailor, of which 
he had heard, was to take place. Rushing 
over to the American Consul he said: 
*Good God! Loring, you’re not going to 
let them shoot that man!’ ‘ What can I 
do?’ he said. ‘I have protested against it. 
I can do no‘more.’ Quick as thought the 
English Consul shouted, ‘Give me your 
flag!’ and in a trice the Stars and Stripes 
were handed to the English representative. 
At once, taking his own union jack in his 
hand, he hastened across the field, elbowed 
his way through the crowd and soldiery, 
and, running up to the doomed man, he 
folded the American flag around him, and 
then laid the union jack over it. Standing 
a few paces back, he faced the officers and 
soldiers, and shouted defiantly: ‘ Now, 
shoot, if you dare, through the heart of 
England and America!’ And they dared 
net do it, for they feared the consequences, 
so the man was at once released. In tell- 
ing me,”’ said Dr. Peck, ‘‘ Mr. Haskins said 
to me, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks even then, ‘They loosed me then, 
and, oh! how I longed to embrace those 
two flags!’”’ 


A Turk and Warrior. 
From ‘“‘ Twixt Sirdar and Menelik,’’ Capt. N. 83. 
Wellby. 

After waiting for a minute or two, a 
Turkana chief of predigious stature stepped 
outside the zareba and strode toward mc. 
He was a perfect giant, and made us feel 
like pigmies. In his right hand he carried a 
spear twice his own length, and it was with 
a feeling of pleasure, I confess,that I noticed 
the edge and point of it were carefully 
covered with a thin plece of leather. In 
his left hand he carried a stick, a wocden 
sleeping pillow, and a long-shaped recep- 
tacle for tobacco. Round his neck were 
fastened several rings of iron, which forced 
his chin a little higher than it would have 
naturally been. ‘There were iron rings up 
his forearm and round some of his fing@rs, 
each of which rings probably indicated that 
he had kiiled a man. There were rings of 
brass hanging from his ears, and a small 
chain round his waist. In other respects 
he was quite naked. But his hair!—it would 
have been a puzzle for Truefitt. It was 
as thick as a felt numnah, and hung in a 
thickly woven mass clean over the shoul- 
ders, right down to the waist, in the shape 
of an oval. As though not contented with 
this wonderful adornment of nature, he had 
fastened a very thin stick, curled up like 
a tail, close in the end of the hair, and he 
always showed great care in its welfare 
and in seeing there was no chance of its 
coming to grief. The end of his hair was 
curled up, and in it he carried his little 
knick-knacks. 

Recruiting in Russia. 
From Pearson's. 

Men of good education have the privilege 
of serving for less than the legal term. 
Moreover, they may offer themselves as 
volunteers—a form of service which has 
many advantages over the regular army. 
Men who have completed their education 
in the higher schools and colleges only 
serve two years in the line and sixteen 
years in the reserves; while those who have 
completed their education in the secondary 
schools must serve for three, and sometimes 
four, years in the line and for fourteen or 
fifteen years in the reserves. 

But the humble, uneducated peasant, who 
must also serve his country for not fewer 
than eighteen years, must pass four years 
in active service and fourteen in the re- 
serves. Long as is the term of service, it 
cannot be compared to what it was in the 
days of Nicholas, when to be a soldier 
once meant to be a soldier always. In 
those days when a man was taken for mili- 
tary service his relatives followed him out 
of his village weeping and wailing, as if he 
were going to his death. But now when a 
man draws the fateful number which means 
that he must serve in the army he does 
not look upon himself as lost forever. He 
knows that in four years he will return. 

The women may weep, but not the men 
themselves, unless perhaps they leave a 
young wife behind them. This is not un- 
common, for the peasants often marry at 
















































































eighteen with the sole idea of leaving some 
one to care for their property during 
their absence. Only too often it hap- 
pens that when the soldier comes back 
from service he is not the simple, hon- 
est fellow he was when he left home, 
and the sharer of his joys and sorrows, 
alas, Is often no better than he. It is for 
this reason that soldiers in the Russian 
Army are seldom given official permission 
to marry until they have served their four 
years. 

Having been chosen for a soldier, Ivan 
Ivanovitch promptly drowns his sorrow or 
his joy in plentiful libations of vodka— 
with such disastrous effects that he often 
does not come to his senses again until he 
has arrived at the nearest military depot, 
where the strange surroundings and sensa- 
tions rapidly sober him. From the depot 
he is dispatched to the future scene of his 
military training. This will be as far from 
home and its surroundings as possible. 
But before leaving he will be supplied with 
warm clothes and boots, of which he usu- 
ally stands in considerable need. 


Sacrament. 
Who holds the untouched lips of her he 
loves 
More sacred than the sacramental wine, 
The smile of those sweet eyes that droop 
or shine 
As blessed bread—who honestly removes 
All taint of earthiness and oft reproves 
liis eagerness to win, lest more divine 
Be her sweet state alone—he builds a 
shrine 
Whose sure foundations year by year shall 
prove 
His right to worship. Tho’ he never guess 
All he has builded, to this holy place 
She, too, will steal to rest and oft to pray 
Half to her God, half to her happiness, 
And grow to be as pure in heart and face 
As ts his angel reverenced each day. 
-—NORA BARNHART in The Independent. 


The Attractions of English Office. 
From The Spectator. 

Great political position has long ceased 
to offer pecuniary advantages, and at a 
moment when huge salaries are paid to the 
able, the ‘emoluments’ of office seem to 
the ambitious and the fortunate positively 
contemptible. The regular ‘“‘pay” of a 
first-class politician never exceeds £6,000 
or £5,000 a year—the Lord Chancellor is 
not paid as a politician, but as a great 
lawyer—and he only gets that at intervals, 
and usually after he is fifty. We doubt 
if any of our leading men on elther side 
have ever made by politics £2,000 a year 
from forty to the time of decease, and need 
scarcely say that this is poor pay even for 
a professional man who has risen to the 
top. For a man in business who has done 
well it is a result which his rivals would 
stigmatize as failure, more especially as 
only an exceptional man, or one exception- 
ally placed, can accumulate anything out 
of it for the benefit of his family. The ex- 
penses entailed by a great political position, 
with its necessary corollary, neglect of pri- 
vate affairs, eat it all up. Sinecures have 
been abolished, patent places have all dis- 
appeared, and of pensions for politicians 
there are none, except what may be de- 
scribed as a charitable grant to Cabinet 
Ministers who have served a certain. num- 
ber of years, and are unusually poor. 
Wealth has become more attractive than 
ever, because life for the wealthy has be- 
come so exciting; but no man now regards 
office as a road to fortune. The ambitious 
young man who desires wealth might turn 
colonist, or merchant, or shipowner, or 
“ financier,” but it would never even occur 

“ to him to use his capacities in trying to 
be first or second among working poli- 
ticians. 


Sound of Guns. 
From ‘The Pytchley Hunt.” 

A remarkable instance of the far-reaching 
power of sound is given in the interesting 
diary written: in Latin In the seventeenth 
century, admirably translated by the Rev. 
Robert Isham, of Mr. Thomas Isham of 
Lamport Hall. It is there stated that dur- 
ing the naval engagement between the Eng- 
lish and French combined fleets on the one 
hand and the Dutch on the other, in 1672, 
the report of the guns was distinctly heard 
at Brixworth, {Northamptonshire.] It was 
in this.action that Lord Sandwich, the Ad- 
miral, was blown up in his ship with 800 of 
his men, though the Dutch were defeated 
and were pursued to the coast of Holland 
by the English fleet. If this story be cor- 
rect—and some may be tempted to say 
“ Credat Judaeus "’"—the voi¢e of the can- 
non must have traveled a distance of over 
120 miles, Southwold, where the battle took 
place, being at the mouth of the Blythe, 
twenty-eight miles. northeast of Ipswich. 
In 1827, during the battle of. Navarino, Mr. 
John Vere Isham, then quartered at Corfu, 





- Mosquitos in Paris. 
- From London Truth. 

The mosquitos that now keep up a 
@roning buzz in bedrooms are not to be 
confounded with the midge, or the French 
cousin, the larger variety of that biting 
creature, THey are of the anophele family 
and not gregaricus, search 
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them were kept moist during transporta- 
tion, and afforded a nursery to female mos- 
quitos, the reproductive powers of which 
are great almost beyond arithmetical cal- 
culation. 

Concurrently with the exhibition electric 
light was adopted by the City of Paris for 
boulevards, parks, gardens, and great thor- 
oughfares. This measure had the effect of 
clearing the small birds. These creatures 
could not sleep in what must have seemed 
to them prolonged daylight, and migrated 
to worse lighted places. The low-lying dis- 
tricts of Bordeaux do not suffer more from 
mosquitos than the west end of Paris. It 
appears that the pest has spread to the 
canal of Chantilly, but not to the pond 
round the chateau. It will spread wherever 
there is stagnant water. The gutters of 
the housetops provide as good nurseries 
as the brinks of pools for the larvae of 
mosquitos. 


The French Dream of America. 
From The Chautauquan. 

The American of to-day measures the 
westward march of the people across the 
continent by remembering that almost 180 
years elapsed between the settlement of 
Jamestown, Va., on the coast, and that of 
Marietta, Ohio, west of the mountains and 
north of the river. Few realize that the 
French had set up a well-ordered Govern- 
ment in the heart of the continent nearly 
100 years before the founding of Marietta; 
that the lilies of France waved triumphant- 
ly from Quebec to New Orleans and from 
the Alleghanies to the Rockies, while the 
English colonies formed but a thin fringe 
along the Atlantic Coast, penetrating the 
interior at no place more than 150 miles. 
There were French forts along the Mis- 
sissippi tributaries before Georgia, the last 
of the thirteen English colonies, was plant- 
ed. French commanders exercised their 
troops in the Middle West before Washing- 
ton was born. Barrior was keeping his 
record of gifts at Kaskaskia when John 
Adams was only two years old. Trade and 
hunting, with a small kind of agriculture, 
were as vigorous 1,000 miles inland as on 
the coast. 

If the French dream in America had been 
realized, the heart of the continent might 
to-day be controlled from France in the 
old feudal way, by which power was con- 
centrated in the officers, while the com- 
mon people remained purely subjects. It 
is unlikely that a tithe of the glorious ca- 
reer of America would have been realized. 
How many French colonies have become 
ftee republics? If the French dream had 
been realized—but to the last it was only a 
dream. 


Delivering Coal in London. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

A proof of the conservative ways of the 
English people is the manner in which 
coals for the household fires are distributed 
and stored. Instead of the American coal- 
cart, which is loaded in less than five min- 
utes from an elevated coal bin, the Amer- 
ican visiting London finds an ordinary 
wagon made to carry about a dozen large 
bags of coal, which are filled one by one 
at an expense of much time and labor, and 
then lifted into the vehicle like so many 
milk cans. When an American coal cart 
reaches the house where its load is to be 
dumped the cart is backed up against the 
side of the pavement, the chute is drawn 
out like the barrel of a telescope, and the 
end inserted in the coalhole; in a few 
minutes the entire load, with the rush of 
water falling over a small cataract, runs 
down into a heap on the floor of the coal 
ceNar. In London, on the other hand, each 
bag of coal has to be taken separately from 
the wagon and emptied as near as may be 
in the coalhole; and when the task is at 
last finished the coal which has fallen on 
the pavement has to he laboriously shov- 
eled into the coal cellar. 





Water for London. 
From The National Review. 

The water companies, ‘as we know by 
painful experience, find it harder and hard- 
er to meet the ever-increasing demand. 
Their draughts on the Thames cannot go 
on indefinitely augmenting, seeing that in 
June, 1899, only 158,000,000 gallons were left 
by them in the river to pass over Tedding- 
ton Weir, though legally 200,000,000 gallons 
is the minimum permissible. The popula- 
tion in the Thames Valley and the demands 
upon that river for water outside the Lon- 
don area are increasing every year, yet 
now the Thames in a dry Summer below 
Teddington Weir is little better than a 
malodorous sewer. Nor can deep wells in 
the chalk be drawn upon indefinitely. The 
pumping operations in the Lea and Colne 
Valleys are steadily lowering the level of 


water-producing areas have been already 
appropriated by Liverpool and Birmingham. 
In the second place South Wales fs an in- 
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notable fact that it is comparatively rare 
to find tuberculosis in cattle kept much 
in the open. This is why horses are so lit- 
tle subject to tuberculosis—they live an 
outdoor life; but if they be kept closed up 
in crowded stables, without adequate out- 
door work, they are as liable to the disease 
as are dairy cattle. It is therefore only 
necessary to speak of these latter, as that 
will practically cover the field of treat- 
ment. Milk certainly is the chief source of 
danger. Diseased meat is also dangerous, 
but in a much less degree, as proper cook- 
ing renders it harmless, though we cannot 
always be sure that it gets properly 
cooked, 


Brougham and Father Mathew. 
From Good Words. 

Brougham told Father Mathew, the cele- 
brated Irish temperance advocate, that he 
was extremely abstemious in the matter 
of wine. In 1844, Father Mathew amused 
a large party at the house of an Irish 
nobleman in London by his attempts to con- 
vert the noble lord to teetotalism. “I 
drink very little wine,”’ said Brougham; 
only half a glass at luncheon, and two half- 
glasses at dinner; and though my medical 
advisers told me I should increase the 
quantity, I refused to do so.” ‘ They are 
wrong, my lord, for advising you to in- 
crease the quantity,” said Father Mathew 
playfully, “and you are wrong in taking 
even the small quantity you mention, but 
I have hopes of you”; and despite the 
good-humored resistance of Brougham he 
inVested his lordship with the green ribbon 
and silver medal of the Total Abstinence 
Society. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do,” said 
Brougham. ‘I'll take the ribbon to the 
House of Lords, where I shall be sure to 
meet old Lord —— the worse for liquor, 
and I'll put it on him.”” This announcement 
was received with much laughter by the 
company, for the peer referred to was 
notorious for his deep potations. A few 
evenings later Brougham met him in the 
House of Lords. “ Lord — ,” said he, 
“T have a present from Father Mathew 
for you,” and he passed the ribbon and 
medal rapidly over the old peer’s head. 
“Then I'll tell you what it is, Brougham. 
By God, I'll keep sober from this night!”’ 
exclaimed the ofher, and to the great 
amazement of all his friends he remained 
faithful to his vow. 

The Handkerchief. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

Lemice Therieux once worked off a little 
practical joke at the expense of a nlay in 
which the Pelion of misery was heaped 
upon the Ossa of despair. Together with 
twenty friends he secured a prominent seat 
in the gallery. When the pathetic moment 
arrived, Therieux pulled out a handker- 
chief and burst into tears. The effect was 
electrical. The man next to him also fell 
to weeping, and also took hold of the hand- 
kerchief. The epidemic of tears thereupon 
extended all along the line of the faithful 
twenty, and as each man succumbed te 
his emotion he took hold of the end of the 
handkerchief until at last all the confed- 
erates were weeping {n it. The handker- 
chief was twenty yards long, and had been 
specially prepared for the occasion. The 
low comedian struggled gamely with this 
exhibition of woe, but his witticisms were 
of no avail, for the funnier he became the 
more frequent were the sobs of the sorrow- 
ing twenty. 





Yiddish Actors and Managers. 
From The Menorah. 

A word might be said of the one great 
obstacle to the free development and ex- 
pression of the Yiddish dramatic literature, 
that is, the conceit of the performers and 
the commercialism of the managers. With 
a few exceptions, the Yiddish actors te- 
Neve with Schopenhauer that modesty in 
mediocre people is mere honesty, but in 
great artists it is-sheer hypocrisy, and 
every other Yiddish actor is a genius. Their 
attempts to imitate the American star sys- 
tem, to introduce coon songs in Ruesian 
plays, and other banalities, is one, of the 
great destructive forces to be met with 
here. To this aspect of the situation there 
are many worthy exceptions, in whom the 
dramatic possibilities may find expression. 
A group of actors may be found who appre- 
ciate the dignity of their profession and 
who will lend themselves to any movement 
to create worthy Yiddish plays. 


Long-Heads. 
From The Popular Science Monthly. 

We are told of Faraday, (the writer of the 
article being Tyndall,) that he had an ab- 
normally long head, so that his hats had 
to be specially made for him, and we are 
told of Tyndall himself (the writer here 
being his widow) that in this respect Tyn- 
dall resembled Faraday. This scrap of evi- 
dence, so far as tt goes, would confirm the 
proverbial belief in favor of the intelligence 
of long-headed persons, It is, however, be- 
Meved by many, who can bring forward 
good evidence on their side, that intelfect- 
ual ability. goes with broad-headedness. It 
may well be that in this matter, as in that 
of stature, the range of variation is great, 
and that both extremes tend to prevail to 
an undue extent. This has been found to 
be the case in another abnormal group— 
that of criminals. 


Napoleon and Prince Metternich. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 
Prince Metternich was driving in Vienna 













turned, and Metternich was thrown into 
the roadway. Finding he had no bones 
broken, he picked himself up and waiked 
quietly away. The same evening he met 
the King of Naples, who had seen the ac- 
cident. ‘How horribly frightened you 
must have been,” said the King. ‘“ Not 
at all,” answered Metternich; “it is no 
merit of mine, but I am constitutionally 
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his Court. It had been previously decided 
to send Metternich to St. Petersburg, and 
he was on his way thither from Berlin 
when Napoleon signified his request. Met- 
ternich received instructions to stop at 
Vienna, and there he learned that his des- 
tination was Paris. Napoleon took a pleas- 
ure in conversing with him at the Sunday 
receptions at the Tuileries, when the whole 
Diplomatic Corps would be assembled en 
masse. ‘‘ You are young,” said Napoleon, 
“to represent so old a country.” “ Your 
Majesty was only my age,"’ replied Metter- 
nich, “ when you fought Austerlitz.”’ 





The South Country. 

The men that live in the South Country 
Are the kindest and most wise, 

They get their laughter from the loud surf, 
And the faith in their happy eyes 

Comes surely from our Sister, the Spring 
When over the seas she flies; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, | 
And she blesses us with surprise. 


I never get between the pines, 
But I smell the Sussex air, 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there; 

And along the sky the line of the downs 
So noble and so bare. 


A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get toward the end. 

Who will there be to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend? 


I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex weald, 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung, 
And the story of Sussex told. 


I will build my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea, 
And the men that were boys when I was 
a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 
~—Mr. H. BELLOC in The Book of the Hor- 
ace Club. 


American Workmen in India. 
From The Wofld’s Work. 

The American workmen proved so effi- 
cient, as compared with the natives, that, 
roughly speaking, I should consider one 
American equal to at least four natives. 
Divided into castes and subdivided into 
trades, the natives were able to do but one 
kind of work; though in an American rivet 
gang there aré but three men, all capable 
of doing any part of the work, the Indian 
natives are obliged to have in their gang 
a hammer man, a snapman—to hold the 
form on the rivets—a man to hold under 
the rivets the big iron dolly bar, a man to 
heat the rivets, and one to pump the bel- 
lows. The bellows men cannot heat rivets; 
the rivet heater cannot swing a hammer; 
the hammer man cannot hold the dolly 
bar—and when the gang are obliged to move 
they have to wait for the khallassies, or 
riggers, to rig their stagings. When the 
painting began on the viaduct, I found the 
painters, too, quite useless without the 
khallassies. Good workers at their trades 
they were, however, all of them, the riv- 
eters from Oudh and the Punjaub, used to 
bridge work, and the khallassies, sailors 
mostly from coasting vessels or Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers. 

Usually, on Indian bridge work, the 
British engineers put 1,000 or 2,000 of these 
natives under one or two Europeans, for 
they are as docile as sheep, and have the 
same respect for European overseers that 
sheep have for a collie; but we introduced 
the innovation of having white men work. 
On the traveler, on the material as it 
went up, on the topmost points of the ris- 
ing towers to connect the new pieces as 
the crane swung them up, the Americans— 
and a few British and German sailors I 
had picked up, with one North Carolina 
negro who spoke Hindustani—worked hard, 
to the measureless surprise and admiration ~ 
of the coolies, so that as soon as the con- 
struction of the viaduct got well under way 
operations went on with tremendous rapid+ - 
ity, some of the 200-foot towers, much like 
New York skyscrapers, going up in three 
or four days. When one thinks of the 
slow progress of an office building, rising 
gradually week by week, thé speed of these 
Steelton workmen with their train of cool- 
fes may be comprehended. 


The Idiot and the Crystal Ball. 

Andrew Lang in Longman's Magazine. 
The crystal ball is kept in a box padde@ 
with ‘ velvet leather.” It is pawed by the 
idiot who wants to consult “the seer,” 
“to place him en rapport with the crystal.” 
The ball is then placed on “a lamen, as it 
is called.’’ White, black, blue, violet, green, 
orange, and other gaudy clouds appear to 
the red and rolling eye of the visionary, 
with figures on the left, who are real, and 
figures on the right, who are symbolical. 
“If the clouds or shadows move from left 
to right, this means that spiritual beings 


































































































and from the universal ether.” “ The 
operator proceeds to magnetize the crystal 
by making passes with the right hand for 
about five minutes,” and so forth. 
































































































































A very important decis- 
ion is about to be pro- 
mulgated by the French 
Government In regard to 
@ clause in the associations law recently 
passed, It will be recalled that the Holy 
See has allowed the non-recognized rellg- 
fous orders to apply for authorization, ‘but 
with the admonition to present ‘a synopsis 
of the statutes,” and not a full copy of thei - 
regulations, as required by law. The result 
of such a representation is obvious, but it 
will be remembered that M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau in his last speech in the Senate sought 
to show that the associations bill was really 
calculated to protect the interests of the 
National Church and to aggrandize the le- 
gitimate influence of the French Catholic, 
which was in many localities having its 
flocks decimated by the active propaganda 
of the organizers of the chapels belonging 
to the religious orders. 

The decision in question makes impos- 
sible a continuance of such practice and 
renders null the qualification to authoriza- 
tion stipulated by the Holy See. At the 
game time, it strengthens the Roman Cath- 
olic religion per se in France. According 
to the decision of the Council of State, as- 
sociations authorized under the new law 
must acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop in whose diocese they may be. The 
importance of the decision is plain, both 
on account of the reasons set forth above 
and from the fact that although certain 
orders all along have been thus dependent 
on the Bishops, the Jesuits, Dominicans, 
and other regular orders have hitherto 
been generally under a superior, whose 
headquarters are mostly in Rome. Not 
being French, but cosmopolitan orders, they 
are not amenable to the Bishops except in 
matters affecting diocesan or parochial or- 
ganizations. Thus the decision would secu- 
larize these orders, whose whole traditions 
and organization are inconsistent with dio- 
cesan rule. It is believed that the oppor- 
tunity thus offered the Vatican to regain 
direct control of the powerful cosmopoli- 
tan orders will not be ignored, It is, there- 
fore, expected that the Bishops will wel- 
come the extension of their authority. But 
at the same time, it is deemed out of the 
question to suppose that the orders in 
question will revolutionize their system in 
deference to French legislation, for this 
would necessarily affect their organization 
throughout the Catholic world. Neither 
the Dominicans nor the Jesuits could be 
under diocesan control in France and ex- 
empt from it elsewhere. It is believed 
in ecclesiastical circles abroad that on the 
promulgation of the decision a formidable 
crisis will become imminent in the Church 


itself. 
—— f= 


To what extent the feeling of 
the Italian-speaking inhabitants 
Question of Malta has been aroused by 
in Malta. the attempt of the British Gov- 
ernment to make English the official lan- 
guage of the island may be gathered from 
the following extract translated from La 
Patriota Democratico of Valetta: ‘The 
foreigner, with a hypocrisy quite diabolical, 
tries to make us pass for so many idiots 
in saying that the substitution of English 
for the Italian language will bind closer the 
ties between English and Maltese. No, it 
is not true, and, moreover, it is impossible. 
The English and the Maltese can never 
understand each other, owing to differ- 
ences of race, religion, of customs.” 

The practical pros and cons of the ques- 
tion have just been made public by the 
publication of a Government Blue Book 
covering the period of dispute from May 28, 
1898, until June 30 of the present year. It 
seems that before the establishment of the 
present public school system the Italian 
language, being used in the clerical schools, 
became the official language of the civil 
Government of the island and the badge 
of superior social station. The Maltese lan- 
guage, in the natural course of things, be- 
came filled with Italian words through 
sheer necessity. This point is brought out 
in a communication from the Maltese Coun- 
cil of Government sent to the British Co- 
lonial Office: 

“The Maltese dialect, after a slow evolu- 
tion of nine centuries, is now so full of 
Italian words that it is easy to teach our 
children the Italian tongue, and so to bring 
within reach of the people the benefits of 
the latest science and noblest literature. If 
English is substituted, education will suf- 
fer, as it is much more difficult for the 
Maltese to learn English than Italian; in- 
deed, all those classes that necessarily stop 
their literary education at a very early 
period will learn very little or nothing.” 

With the establishment of the public 
school system Italian and English became 
optional, with the result that jn 1898, 1899, 
and 1900 97.8, 98.6, and 99.4 of the parents 
chose English, and consequently many stu- 
dents insisted as British subjects on being 
heard in the English language before the 
Council or in the courts. In every case 
they were condemned for contempt. In 
February, 1898, Col. J. L. Hewson, an of- 
ficer in the Army Pay Department at Mal- 
ta, was committed by a Maltese court of 
law for contempt of court because he re- 
fused to sign a deposition in a language 
with which he was unacquainted. Legisla- 
tive action was accordingly taken by an 
order in Council of March 7, 1899, for the 
purpose of removing the injustice of a 
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Language 


British subject unfamiliar with Italian 
“being tried by a court in a British colony 
in a language which he could not under- 
stand,’ and of affording him certain facil- 
ities for the conduct of. civil proceedings 


in the English language. 


The Blué Book in question shows that, 
having failed in their efforts to force the 
Italian language on the majority, the op- 
ponents of free choice next announced as 
their policy the refusal of all taxation and 
public improvements till they had secured 
their ends. To meet this contingency the 
Government advised his Majesty to pass 
by order in Council the legislation required 
for dealing directly with the question. 

—o— 

The Court de Cas- 
sation, or French 
Supreme Court of 
Appeal, has just handed down a decision 
which is of considerable importance to im- 
porters of foreign commodoties into France. 
The origin of commodities is often a sub- 
ject of contest between merchants and the 
French customs authorities. Such cases are 
according to law decided by experts acting 
in conjunction with two competent traders 
or manufacturers, one on each side, drawn 
from a list made up by the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Recently an importer claimed exemption 
from duty on a quantity of wheat of a kind 
called Russian, which he affirmed to have 
been grown in the free zone of Haute 8ua- 
voile. The customs authorities contended 
that the wheat was of foreign origin, and 
demanded the imposition of a fine and the 
confiscation of the commodity. The ex- 
perts, judging on the external appearance 
of the wheat, supported the contention of 
the customs, and the case having come 
before one of the courts on a demand by 
the customs for the application of the law, 
the defendant offered to prove by other 
evidence that the wheat had been grown in 
Savoy, as he maintained. The Court ac- 
ceded to the demand, and the result was 
that the importer was acquitted. 

The customs then appealed to the Cour 
de Cassation on the ground that, as the 
law provided for the mode of settling doubts 
and disputes relative to the species, value, 
or origin of commodities by experts, their 
decision was binding on the tribunals, and 
that recourse could not be had to any 
other method of proof. The Cour de Cas- 
sation has now overruled the judgment 
which authorized the importer to bring for- 
ward witnesses in support of his allega- 
tion, from which it follows that in cases of 
appeal no additional evidence to that upon 
which the experts base their decision can 


be introduced, 
—_o— 


At a recent meeting 
of the Spanish Cabinet 
it was decided that 
there was ground for 
reorganizing the Departments of Public 
Works, Agriculture, War, and Marine, and 
for educational reform on more modern 
lines. The followjng proposed reforms in 


the public service were submitted by the 
Premier, Sefior Sagasta: 

1. Modification of the law regarding elec- 
toral districts. 2. Provincial municipal de- 
centralization. 3. Consolidation of the 
budget and the suppression of the so-called 
“positive duties.” 4, Simplification of ad- 
ministrative procedure. 56. Drafting of leg- 
islation dealing with strikes. 6. The es- 
tablishment of boards of employers and 
employed. 

Gen. Weyler, the Minister of War, is de- 
voting the recess of the Cortes to an ex- 
haustive examination of the military or- 
ganization of the whole kingdom, including 
the arsenals, the royal arms manufactories 
and foundries, and the reserves and the 
mobilization scheme, and the defenses of 
the coast and the principal ports. In mili- 
tary and naval circles in Madrid, Gen. 
Weyler is credited with the intention of 
making an improvement in the defenses 
and armament of the Balearic Isles, the 
Canary Isles, and the Spanish stations 
north of the coast of Morocco. He is said 
to be convinced that public opinion and the 
majority of the newspapers will support 
him in his demands for the necessary in- 
crease in the army estimates, and for the 
extraordinary credits required to complete 
his purchases of modern guns abroad— 
chiefly Krupp'’s—for field artillery and 
coast defenses. It is even the prevailing 
opinion in Madrid that the Government is 
more likely to induce the Cortes to vote 
the supplies for military reorganization and 
national defenses than for the navy esti- 
mates, and the creation of a new fleet, 
which are less popular at the present time 
than army reform. 

— 

As long ago as 1866 it 
was proposed to pull down 
the out-of-date fortifice.- 
tions of Paris and build on 
the site. The Franco-Prussian war proved 
the structures still more obsolete. Some 
years later, when their demolition was 
spoken of, it was almost decided to replace 
them by a beautiful public park, extending 
all around the city. But the expense of 
carrying out that project would have been 
so enormous that it was abandoned. Nego- 
tiations have lately been entered into be- 
tween the State and the City of Paris, with 
the result that the municipality has agreed 
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six millions upon the work, the total outlay 
being about fifty millions. At the end of 
ten years it is expected that Paris will be 


surrounded by the finest circular park in. 


the world. 
—— = 

By an agreement 
British and French just’ concluded  be- 
Diplomacy in tween the Govern- 
West Africa. ment of the Gambia, 
West Africa, and a 
powerful chief named Mousa Mollah, who 
resides in French territory, the whole of 
beth banks of the Gambia River up to 
the Anglo-French frontier are now British. 
It seems that the French authorities re- 
cently gave their consent for the chief to 
travel to McCarthy's Island in order to 
meet the British Administrator, and, after 
a two days’ palaver with Sir George Den- 

ton, the agreement was signed, 

The value of the convention Mes in the 
fact that the British have now, not merely 
nominal, but actual and complete control 
over the whole of the river, whereas hith- 
erto the éhormous tract of country belong- 
ing to Mousa Moilah was not under actual 
British jurisdiction, the chief having al- 
ways refused to allow this. It also pre- 
cludes all possibility of the establishment 
of a French post on the Gambia River. 

The situation in the Gambia, moreover, 
is said to have considerably improved as a 
result of the recently concluded combined 
Anglo-French operations, and the natives 
all round are now believed to realize the 
futility of continuing their efforts to play 
off the French against the British. Anglo- 
French relations in that part of West 
Africa are now better than ever, there 
being no evidence, certain popular Paris 
journals to the contrary notwithstanding, 
of the strained relations which have some- 
times existed in the past. 


——@—— 


Recent cable dis- 
patches from Berlin 
have alleged that the 
premature publication of the new Ger- 
man tariff bill was due to a scheme 
of the Imperial Chancellor, who de- 
sired to have the unpopularity of the 
measure fully registered before its official 
presentation. This, however, is the opinion 
of the Conservative press, with whose party 
the Government is just now at outs. The 
general feeling in Berlin is that the Govern- 
ment’s recently revealed proclivities in the 
direction of the Agrarians is perfectly sin- 
cere; in fact, a seml-official communiqué 
has been published to that effect, empha- 
sizing the fact that Count von Buelow has 
from the beginning of his term of office 
been convinced of the necessity of an in- 
crease of the duties upon agricultural prod- 
uce, and that this conviction is due .to 
a recognition of the fact that agriculture 
plays as important a part in the economic 
life of Germany as it does in that of any 
other nation. Furthermore, owing to the 
necessity of maintaining the supply of re- 
cruits for the army, which ig the basis 
upon which the German state reposes, the 
interests of agriculture cannot be left out 
of sight. Still, it is asserted that Count 
von Buelow has not adopted the extreme 
Agrarian point of view, and is not dis- 
posed to break with the system of commer- 
clal treaties, 

At the same time, it is rumored in polit- 
ical circles that the leaders of the Agra- 
rians, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, are advising their representatives 
in the Reichstag to vote against the new 
bill, while publicly declaring that a five- 
mark grain duty is well fitted for the con- 
clusion of good commercial treaties. It is 
also reported that the South German 
States—Bavaria, Baden, Wiirtemberg, and 
Hesse—will propose great changes in the 
rates in the discussion before the Federal 
Council, which will begin about the middle 
of September. 

In the meantime the. Russian press, in- 
spired by official intelligence, takes it for 
granted that the new ‘measure adequately 
represents the policy of the German Coy- 
ernment, and declares that a renewal of the 
Russo-German commercial treaty on the 
basis of the bill is absolutely out of the 
question. The Novoe Vremya, the Novosti, 
the Rossia, the Birzheviya Viedmosti, and 
the Sviet all urge the Government to oppose 
the German tariff by encouraging a more 
rapid development of Russian industries so 
as to render Russia less dependent upen 
German manufacturers, and by the open- 
ing of new markets for Russian products 
abroad by means of granting customs con- 
cessions to States in which the establish- 
ment of such markets would be feasible. It 
is also suggested that Russia should trans- 
fer to other countries the class of orders 
now placed by her in Germany. 


cosas aio 


The recent inter- 

A gitatiou on the view published 
Boer War Reviving through four col- 
in Europe. umns of Le Figaro 

of Paris, represent- 

ing the opinions of Mr. Kriiger as ex- 
tracted by Mr. Henri des Houx, por- 
tions of which were cabled to this 
country, coupled with the speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain, has revived the discus- 
sion of South African affairs in the Con- 
tinental press. Nearly all of the papers, 
even those colored by an Anglophobic point 
of view, declare that the responsibility 
which now rests upon Mr. Kriiger is the 
heaviest ever borne by the nominal head 
of a country, and that it is up to him, in 
the interests of humanity, to invite nego- 
tiations which shall put a stop to further 
useless slaughter. The Fremdenblatt of 
Vienna says that it is useless for Mr. Krii- 
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keeps him up, and that he should be 
enough to see that the Boet sympathizers 
who are constantly supplying the means 
to this hope are of no consequence what- 
ever. At the same time the Continental 
press unite in deploring the necessity 
which causes England to place arms in the 
hands of the natives even for their own 
defense. The moderate French view is 
represented by the following extract from 
Le Temps: ‘‘ Nobody can foresee the end of 
so terrible a conflict between two equally 
obstinate races. England may have avoid- 
ed the general rising of the Cape Afri- 
kanders, but not the distrust of that popus 
lation, who had previously given such 
strong proofs of loyalty. The Afrikander 
race is now morally united, and united 
against the empire, and as England does 
not yet securely hold the soil on which that 
race lives, the present situation is not very 
favorable to. her." 

The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, after 
emphasizing the extent of the responsibil- 
ity which rests upon Mr. Kriiger, cites the 
opinion of an Austrian military attaché 
who has just returned from the British 
headquarters in South Africa. This officer 
is reported to have said that the Boers 
are in a position to keep up the struggle 
for two years longer, though it must finally 
end with the extermination of the race, 
Their courage is still unbroken, and they 
have no lack of arms, ammunition, or pro- 
visions. They have for a considerable time 
been using British rifles and cartridges, 
while their commissariat is supplied from 
the veld of the Zoutpansberg, in the north- 
east of the Transvaal, where they have 
huge herds of cattle. 

It is announced from the head of the Boer 
Ktureau in Brussels that the employment 
of natives by the British will cause Presi- 
dent Kriiger to make further representa- 
tions to certain powers for intervention on 
the ground that the action of England is 
a breach of the law of nations. It is also 
announced that the Boer Executive Com- 
mittee will resort to the severest reprisals, 
including the shooting of all prisoners. 
Another report is that the Prime Minister 
of Holland will not only support the de- 
mand of the Dutch Red Cross Society to 
be permitted to “send a new ambulance 
corps to the Boer combatants, but will seek 
the intervention of some of the powers 
to secure from England and Portugal safe 
conduct for ex-President Kriiger, who is 
said to be longing to return to Africa. 


—o— 


Statistics have just 
been issued by the 
French Government 
showing the condition of the foreign com- 
merce of France for the first six months of 
1901, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1900. Taking the imports, it is 
seen that in 1900 the value of articles of 
food brought into France was 388,844,000 
francs; in 1901 the value was 366,821,000 
francs. The value of the raw materials 
imported in 1900 was 1,677,626,000 francs; 
in 1901 it was 1,667,469,000. The value & the 
manufactured articles imported in the first 
six months of 1901 was 395,184,000 francs; 
in 1900 it was 431,714,000. The exports show 
that in 1900 the articles of food exported 
were valued at 369,920,000 francs; in 1901, 
during the same period, they were valued 
at 388,329,000 francs. The raw materials 
exported in the first half of the year 1900 
were valued at 555,953,000 francs, while in 
1901 their estimated value was 526,320,000 
francs. The value of the manufactured ar- 
ticles exported during the period in ques- 


tion was, in 1900, 983,409,000 francs, while 
in 1901 they were valued at 968,595,000 
trancs, 

-—-o— 

A recent number 
of Le Matin of 
Paris contains a 
story from Abys- 
sinia which has caused the Nationalist 
press to revive in full heat the spirit of 
Anglophobia. The news is that an English 
company has ousted the French company 
in charge of the Imperial Ethiopian Rail- 
way, and has succeeded in so transforming 
the original company that a branch line 
will be laid down from Zeila to the main 
line, the consequence of which will be to 
divert a large proportion of the traffic 
from the port of Jibuti to an English port 
in Somaliland. A few days later Le Temps 
announced in a formal manner that “it 
will be learned with satisfaction that the 
national interests in this quarter of the 
globe have been defended, as it was fit- 
ting they should be. An ingenious combi- 
nation by means of concessions made in 
another portion of our colonial possessions 
will permit the Ethiopian Railway to re- 
main a French enterprise.”’ 

What these “ingenious combinations” 
are has not yet been revealed, but the 
original cause of the trouble is such that 
diplomatists attach little importance to the 
communiqué in Le Temps, and fegard it as 
a note from the French Foreign Office in- 
tended to allay any bitter feeling toward 
Great Britain. What had actually taken 
place was this: Some five years ago a 
French company secured a concession from 
Menelek, the Negus of Abyssinia, to con- 
struct a railway from his capital to Jibuti. 
After 190 kilometers of rails had been laid 
the company ran short of funds; its coffers 
were replenished, however, when it was an- 
nounced that Menelek would visit the Paris 
Exposition, He did not go, and the funds 
of the company ran short again. This con- 
dition prevailed until about a month ago, 
when the company decided to accept a 
certain proposal offered by a British syn- 
dicate, The French owners sold out, Men- 
elek reissued the charter with added priv- 
ileges, and that is all there {s to the sen- 
sational story printed in Le Matin. 
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